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E S S A Y S 

ON 

HUMAN NATURE. 



ESSAY L 

Of Happinefs and Perfeilim in general^ aln 
folute and limited, 

HAPPINESS and Perfection are 
words of gresit fignificancy: 
They are in every body's mouth,, 
but underftood by very few. 
Every man has fome pretenfions to the lat- 
ter, and profcflcs to be in purfuit of the 
former ; and certainly is fo : but fuch dif- 
ferent roads are taken, and thefe fo wildly 
inconfiftent, that one may with great cer- 
tainty conclude, that moft part know not 
what they are doing. 

The world, both philofbphers and vul- 
gar, feem to have been always agreed in 
the thitig, however they differed in . the 
expreffion, that happineis is fomething 
, Vol. I. A near 
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2 Of Happiness EiT. I. 

near the fame with being pleafed : and to 
be perfedlly pleafed, is, indeed, to be quite 
happy : and accordingly, what contributes 
to pleafure of any kind, is univerfally call- 
ed good; and what gives pain, or even a- 
bates the degree of pleafure, goes under 
the name of evil. 

But as it may happen, that men as well . 
as cliildren may be pleafed with trifles ; 
nay, may be fo far miftaken as to fancy 
evil to be good, and good evil ; the enjoys 
ment can continue no longer after the 
miftake is difcovered. It is likewife a- 
greed, that pleafure muft have fome folid 
and durable foundation, commenfurate at 
leaft to the capacity and duration of the 
being who is to find his happinefs in it. 
A failure in either of thefe, muft produce 
great abatements even in the prefent en-' 
joyment, and in the end unavoidable mi-» 
fery and diftrefs. 

Thefe are good generals ; but when we 
come to look into the meaning of them, 
and apply them to pradlice, what a bound- 
lefs wildemefs are we left to wander in ! 
What is good and what evil in the extent 
of the univerfe, or even fo far as man is 
Of may be concerned, how hard is it to 

fay J 




arid Perfection. . 3 

iky ? and yet how neceffary to be tho- 
^ughly known ? But even this is but a 
prehminary. The feveral objects which 
are the materials of pleafur^ and pain, muft 
be carefully weighed; and their feveral 
degrees of moment, one way or other, ex- 
adly adjufted. The frame and conftitu- 
tion of man muft be narrowly examined, 
his capacity, and powers thence arifing, the 
relations he ftands in to the various objedls 
without him, the purpofes thefe objecfls are 
fitted to anfwer, and how they are to be pror 
cured, and improved, for raifing and main- 
taining the higheft pleafure, muft all be 
thoroughly underftood. 

Is this a tafk for mail ? What ftrength 
of underftanding, what accuracy of judge- 
ment, what application and induftry muft 
be required to fucceed but tolerably in it ? 
Enough to difcourage any fober man from 
fo much as attempting it ; and the more 
fo, that the moft exalted geniufes have been 
employed about it near fix thoufand years, 
and, after all their refearches, have left the 
world in greater uncertainty than, we have 
reafon to believe, they were at firft fetting 
out. 

But there is one fingle confideration. 
A 2 which 
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which greatly overbalances all diicourage- 
ments > the neceffity of the thing. Man is 
obvioufly fb made, as not only to be fuf- 
ceptible of pain and mifery, but to have 
l)iis feelings very, quick, and ftrong: his 
wants are fo ma^y, and his appetites and 
qravings fo keen, that life itfelf becomes a^ 
burden to him if they are not gratified. 
They who believe that God is good, can 
never perfuade themfelves, that any con- 
ftitution of his was framed on purpofe to 
make a numerous order of creatures ne-^ 
ceflarily miierable. They mud fuppofe, 
that feme how or other relief is provided^ 
and fvfih relief as lies on a level with every^ 
capacity^ if men are not wanting to them- 
felves; which they evidently are, if they 
do not carefully look after and improve all 
the helps and affiftances laid to their hands* 
;' It requires fcarceany attenti:on to fatisfy 
one's fetf thoroughly, that it is impoffible 
for any one man to have the full enjoyment 
of all the objeds or materials of pleafiu-e, 
featf ered as they are through the univerfe ; 
nay even of thofe which lie ijext to our 
hands, it is but a fmall pittance that can fall 
to any one's fhare. Hence, it may be pif efu- 
JHed, philofophers and wife men came all 

to 
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.t» agree iii the ncceffityof fomc one tting^ 
which ev^ man jooight at all times have 
firee accefs to^ and which finglj ihould be 
able tOu aifford him perfe6k pleafiirg i and 
thereby compenfate the want, and erea 
the lofs, of every other thing. . A moft ne- 
c^&ry expedient, conld they have, put the 
world in polTefllon of it. But how unhap- 
py they were in their gueffes what tht^ 
chief good, as they called it, Ihould be, ap- 
pears abundantly t without forther exami- 
nation, from the endleis variety of their o- 
pinions concerning it : of which a, learned 
Roman is iaid to have reckoned no fewer 
than two hundred and eighty^ght differ- 
ent ones J and I believe no wife man wUI 
much regret the lofs of the particulars. 

The two moft, famed feifls. of the old 
philofophers ran into quite pppofite ex-- 
tremes. The one, reafoning juftly from 
the abftradl nature of happinefs, conclu- 
ded, that it muft lie in fomething which 
every man muft havcvfuch a perfedt poffef- 
fion of, that it fhould not be in the power 
of any being whatfoevcr to deprive hixxi 
of it ; and thence were tempted, very un- 
naturally, to fet off their wife or happy 
man as a fort of independent felif-fufficient 

being* 
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being. The worth of what they; called 
'Virtue J and the felf-enjoyment arifing from 
the rcfledlion upon his own excellency and 
worth, made him, in their opinion, a match 
even for the gods, and far above every 
earthly power* 

The other very juftly concluded, that 
thefe fort of flourilhes were altogether chi- 
merical, and fuch a,s the human conftitu- 
tion could by no means admit of; andob- 
ferving man to come into and go out of 
the world much in the fame manner as o- 
ther animals do, they took their meafures 
almoft as much too low, as the others did 
too high ; and concluded, that his plea- 
iures muft be much of the fame kind, 
bounded at leaft with the profpedls and 
enjoyments of a prefent life; and molt of 
them went nd further than thofe fenfual 
gratifications which the mere brute part 
of the creation pofTefs in greater perfec- 
tion. 

Thofe^ who attempted to fleer a middle 
courfe, having no certain foundations to 
build on, found themfelves involved in 
inextricable difficulties, arid ran into fuch 
confufion as obliged them in effedl to quit 
the purfuit, and to refolve all private hap- 

pinefs^ 
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pinefs into the good of the public or 
community of which they were mem- 
bers. Neceflity forced every man to hold 
himfelf content with his own fhare : and 
the whole bufinefs of the bed fort of 
moralifts has been, to find put expedijents 
and col9urs for making men eafy in that 
fituation/ 

The moft part, if not all of their mis- 
takes, may be juftly imputed to their ne- 
gledling, or not being fufficiently inflxu6l* 
ed, to diftinguifh between abfolute, inde-* 
pendent, and every way perfedl happinefs, 
and that which is limited, dependent, and 
reaching only to ^ certain degree ; fuch as 
the conftitutibn and capacity of inferior 
beings will admit of; and the feveral mea- 
fures and degrees of the latter, as they 
approach nearer to or are further removed 
from abfolute perfection. To the firft, 
there is more necelTary than the moft ex-* 
alted apprehenfions of the fublimeft philo* 
fophers were ever able to reach. And un- 
der the laft, it is evident there muft be as 
many di|^ent degrees, as there are diflfe- 
rent orders of limited and dependent be-^ 
'ings, 

Tq 
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To take the irieafiires of abfolutely per- 
fect: happinefs at the loweft, it is evident 
there muft be abfolutely perfedl poflcffion 
^nd enjoymeftt of complete and abfolutely 
perfed good ; that the matter, the poflef- 
fion, and the enjoyment, muft all be per- 
fect, and abfolutely fo, to make out a hap* 
pincfs of this kind: the leaft remiffion or 
abatement in any of thefe, muft produce a 
proportional diminution of happinefs, and 
bring it down fo much below perfedlion. 

It Scarcely needs any refledlion to affure 
one, that the matter of this kind of hap- 
pinefs, or what raifes and maintains the 
conftant flow of pleafure, fatisfadion, and 
delight, wherein the very nature of happi- 
nefs lies, muft be abfolutely perfedl in e- 
vcry view ; and therefore muft be fuch, as 
not only doth not admit, but moft eflFec- 
tually excludes, every degree a;nd every 
tendency toward evil, of what kind foever; 
fuch as fhall furnifh out, and acflually 
maintain, in the higheft degree, and with 
infallible certainty, complete finiihed plea- 
fure, fatisfadion, delight, and continue 
for ever to do fo ; and, at the fame time^ 
fupport the happy being in the pofleifioEt 

and 
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aud. perfect eifercife of all poffible powers, 
equal, aad always the fame, without de- 
creafe, intcrmifllon; or end; as nothing 
<:an be more evident, than that a failure, 
jhe leaft failure, in any of thefe, would 
DQiake a fla^jr in the enjoyment. 

That there muft be at the fame time an 
abfblutely perfedl pofleffion of this fame 
perfe<5l good, is as evident; and that can- 
not fubfift without the abfolute property 
of it, independent of, and altogether ,a- 
bpve the reach of, every other being : or, to 
uf^ the Stoics phrafe, The happy being 
muft have it in himfclf ; not in that pre- 
carious and loofe manner they imagined 
their wife man poffefTed of virtue, but that 
it fliall be as efTential to, and infeparable 
from him, as his own being. In one 
word, himfelf muft be the fund of his own 
happinels, and in the all-fufficient fulnefs 
of his own being, and the unbounded extent 
pf his powers, it muft lie, r 

But, after all, the whole of that pleafure 
which con^itutes happinefs, lies in the en- 
joyment. However perfedi the objedl is, 
yet, if every thing that is pleafing and agree- 
able about it is not taken in, and improved 
Vol.L B to 
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to the beft advantage, fo much of happi- 
nefs mud be loft : and from what was juft 
now obferved, it will be readily allowed 
there muft be perfedl being. The word is 
very common, but very general, and ap- 
plied to every thing that is, or rather that 
we have any knowledge of. Every body 
thinks he knows the meaning of it j but 
when put upon explaining his concep- 
tions, the moft learned will find himfelf 
quite at a lofs ; and that indeed he neither 
hath, nor can have, any proper concep- 
tions of its true import and meaning. 
The truth is, all our conceptions are form- 
ed upon thofe fuperficial views we have 
of the appearances of things ; that is, their 
fenfible qualities, by which we com^ to all 
the knowledge we have of their exiftence. 
But what this fame exiftence or being is, 
whether the fame, or fomething different, 
from what we call fuhflance^ and which is 
equally unknown to us, I apprehend we 
have no poflible w^y, in our prefent ftate 
at leaft, of attaining any information. It 
appears evidently above tke level of our ca- 
pacities ; and perhaps it is the prerogative 
of the perfedl being alone, .who is the fole 
proprietor of it, to underftand its nature. 

There 
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There is another, and which is reckoned 
a more full and diftincSl conception, of 
what Ihould qualify any being for enjoy- 
ment, and which goes under the name of 
life. Some 6f its confequences and cflFedils 
are well and familiarly known by us j but 
when we come to look into the origin and 
caufe of thefe, which is properly what we 
call life J we will find it juft as much a fe- 
cret to us as the other ; known only, as it 
is fit it Ihould be,yto him who has life in 
himfelf. But weak and low as our notions 
oilife are, it is from thefe that the higheft 
conceptions oi perfeHim yrt are capable of, 
are formed. We have no other way of 
conceiving of things fo much beyond our 
reach, than by applying to them what we 
know of fimilar, or any how analogous, ef- 
fects, and the powers we are thereby led 
to fxippofe neceffary for their produdlion, 
and removing, fo far as we are able, every 
imperfedlion. 

It is thus that, even under all the difad- 
vantages of our prefent condition, we are 
naturally-led to conceive oflife^ and the 
powers of it,' as including every thing 
neceffary to make out a capacity for every 
enjoyment. In its loweft degree, it ap- 
B 2 pears 
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pears to carry ki it the power of perceivirkg 
the objedts that fall within its obfervation ; 
ftf which there muft be an cndlefs variety, ac- 
cording to the different meafures of ftrength 
and weaknefs : nor can the perfedlion of 
it be imagined, without the moll thorough 
comprehenfive and inftantaneous know- 
;ledge, and that in the moft diredl and in* 
tuitive manner, without any of thofe 
round-about ways which we find our-^ 
felves obliged to take, crcn with fuch things 
as lie next to our hands. 

From the fame views of life w.e readily 
conclude, there muft, in the perfe6lion of 
it, be found a perfedl tafte, relilh, or what 
fliall we call that pleafurable perception, of 
the beauty, worth, and every excellency 
of the objedt ; which muft, in the fame 
native and neceffary manner, produce a 
fuitable delight, complacency, and, reft- 
ing in the enjoyment, admitting no further 
inclination, nor any poflibiKty of fatiety. 

The notion of life likewife neceffarily 
implies in it certain adtive powers, in op- 
pofition/ to thefe maffes of dead matter, 
which cannot fo much as move themfelves, 
much lefs any other thing, until they are 
fet agoing by fomething elfe } ancj, even 

then, 
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then, are directed entirely ai^ they are a£ied 
upon. When life rfien is conceived at th© 
higheft, that is, when in our way, all im- 
perfedlion is removed, it leads us into the 
conception of aperfedlly free, independent, 
and therefore unlimited, power ; which ob^ 
viouily cither fuppofes, or contains in it, 
every perfe<£lion and excellency ; and which 
cannot fubfift without fecuring perfed and 
complete happinefs, foimded in, and ari- 
fing from^ the moft perfe6l felf*enjoy*- 
ment* . 

This, it is evident, is a fort of happinefs 
not made for man, nor any being what-- 
fdever which is either limited and de- 
pendeft:, or has the materials for main*- 
taining life and happinefs to feek from 
without itfelf ; which, on the mcrfl curfory 
reflecSlion, will be found to be the cafe of 
every creature whatfbever ; and there-^ 
f6r6, when we fpeak of pcrfcAion in any 
of thefe inferior fort of beings, it muft be 
underftood in a quite different fenfe. In 
him who poflefFes being, and has life 
with all its powers as his abfolute pro- 
perty, it is abfolute and boundlefs, 
without any limitation or <;onfinement. 
In all^ others, it is evidently relative, re- 

fpeding 
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{ptAing either fuch beings whofe frame 
or conftitution is inferior to theirs, or 
fuch of the fame fpecies as fall fhort 
of what their conftitution nxight have ad- 
mitted. And thus all of them, even the 
moft perfeft of their kind, are fo limited 
and confined, that they Can by no means 
go beyond the bounds nature has fee 
them. 

There are three very different ranks 
and orders of beings which fall under our 
obfervation ; man, brutes, and vege- 
tables. Thefe all have life attributed 
to them, but in very different fenfes, and 
of quite different kinds. Thfe laft efpe- 
cially is of fo very low a nature, aAhat it 
can have no pretenfions to the name, but 
on a very remote analogy, founded on the 
refemblance it bears to the loweft vital 
funftions in animals ; preferving their be- 
ing, and promoting their growth, by ta- 
king in. proper nourifhment, and propa- 
gating by their fevefal feeds. 

Among animals, as the very loweft of 
them are by their fabrick and makefenlibly 
diftinguiflied from the moft perfect of the . 
vegetable kind, fo there is Ibmething pe- 
culiar to every fpecies which diftinguifhes 

it 
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it from the reft. The inhabitants of 
the air, earth, and water, ]thofe above and 
under the earth, are each of them formed 
for their own way of living, and incapable 
dfaniDfther: nay, among thofe of the fame 
element, there is a furprifing diverfity ; and 
what is life to one, is death to another. 

Though many of thefe have excellencies 
and perfedlions in their kind, aciitenefs^ of 
fenfe, ftrength and agility, &c. much a- 
bove what nrian can pretend to ; yet what 
would make the perfedleft brute quite hap- 
py, the higheft enjoyments they are ca- 
pable of, would make but very indifferent 
entertainment for a uxan. And as we have 
more than probable reafon to beheve, that 
there dj-c numberlefs orders of beings a- 
bove as well as below us, fome of them 
perhaps lodged in more perfedl bodies, 
and others, quite difengaged from matter ; 
could we bring them under our obferva- 
tion, wc would, no doubt, find the fame 
dilproportionate enjoyments fubfifting a- 
mong them. 

This difference in the frame and make 
of the feveral orders of inferior beings, is 
what we call their nature or conftitution; 
jmd which is palpably difcernible in mate- 
rial 
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rial beings j where the different contexture 
of parts, and the manner in which they 
are' put together, point but to us how they 
are to be accounted for, and how they arc 
fitted for receiving the impreflions, and 
anlwerimg the purpofes^ they appear de- 
figned for. The fame holds pretty fully 
in fuch beings as, though themfelves of a . 

. luperior nature, (land conneded with or- 
ganifed material bodies, more or lefs per- 
fe<5l, and exert their operations in and by 
them. When we attempt to afcend high- 
er, our ideas and proper conceptions qtiite 
fail us ; and yet we caimot help imagi- 
ning there muft be fomething analogous 
to, and fome way refembling, this, which 
we liktfwife call their nature or conftitu- 
tion, though we know not how to make 
a diftina account of it. 

And hence arifes what we call the capa-^ 
city of any fort of being, the higheft ap- 
proach toward perf^dlion their conftitutioa 
will admit; or, which is the fame tiling, 
their fitnefs to take in and improve proper 
obje^fls for the fupport of their being, and 
the enjoyments of life, according to the 

, different meafures and degrees of thofe vi-^ 
tal powers which belong to that; fort of 

beijigs^ 
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bdngs, and beyond which they caivnot 
reach. And hence, as the moft perfe<S| 
vegetable, with all the care and culture that 
can be beftowed on it, will never become 
an animal, nor a mere brute a man, we 
judge accordingly of their difTerent capa- 
cities; but yet, by proper care and tend- 
ing, one individual n^ay be brought 
greatly to excel hi« fellows left in the wild 
ilate of nature ; and fome kinds of animals 
more than others. 

. Of all beings known to us, the . human 
aconftitution admits of the higheft improve- 
ment. There feems to be much great- 
er difference between ixxan and man, than 
tiiere is betwixt the mofl: pprfecS: brute and 
the moft defpicable infect* Hence ji 
ftran^e variety, or rather different degrees, 
of capacity, and thence of pleafures and 
enjoymeuts. What quite pleafes one clafs, 
appears childiih and trifling, airy and 
notional, or perhaps quite unnatural, to 
another. 

Hence the great difficulty and fallacy in 
judging what is natural, and what other- 
wife. Compare^ a child, or even an un- 
taught man, with a great genius, culti- 
vate and improved to the beft advantage; 

Vol. I. C how 
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how immenfe the odds ! and how like dif- 
ferent fpecies ! And yet we cannot fay 
the one is' more natural or unnatural than 
the other ; but that the one is purely na-- 
tural, and the other acquired ; not as plants 
and animals acquire their bulk and ftatiire, 
but by a fort of culture peculiar to the hu- 
man conftitution. 

To fix then the true ftandard of any in- 
ferior being's capacity, efpecially that of 
man, in which we are mod concerned, it 
muft be perverfely wrong, under a pretext 
of following nature, to fix on any of the 
lower degrees of improvement: we muft 
take it at the higheft^ that is, as high as 
the conftitution will admit of; and there- 
fore there will moft frequently be found a 
very great odds between what pleafes and 
what fliould pleafe, or what they call con- 
tentment and happinefs. The former may 
be found in the very loweft meafures of 
improvement, and perhaps even in wild 
nature ; and when it refts there, is fo far 
from being a virtue, that it is really the 
moft pernicious vice, as it effcdhially marrs 
one's happinefs, by hindering his advance- 
ment toward fuch degrees of perfedion 

as 
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as fliould have made one qualified for the 
enjoyments of it. 

To find out the original, and aflign the 
caufe, of this necefTary imperfedlion, £6 
obfervable in the moft perfedl beings 
which fall under our obfervation, exceed- 
ingly perplexed the old philofophers, and 
led them into abfiirdities, not worth any 
one's while to recount in the light where- 
in we now (land. Nor may this be con- 
ftruifted into a difp^ragement of their great 
abilities i as I am well fatisfied, the acu- 
teft of our natural theologifts would have 
acquitted themfelves not one jot better, 
had it been their unhappinefs to lie under 
their difad vantages. Thofe who are com- 
monly reckoned the moft abfurd, were 
perhaps the moft rational of all, and un- 
doubtedly the honefteft ; making thereby 
a fair acknowledgement of the vanity of 
all the attempts that had been made to ac-«- 
count for thefe fort of appearances, and 
the impoflfibility of doing it on any data 
they had to reafon upon. 

The modern pretenders to reafon, who 

relblve all into what they call nature, are 

nothing fo excufable. Had they been fo 

honeft as to have told us what it was they 

C 2 meant 
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meant by that name, fome judgement might 
have been made concerning it: but thett 
it would have appeared either pure amufe- 
mcnt, without any meaning, or that very 
conftitution we are inquiring about ; which 
it would be very abfurd to make the caufe 
<jf itfelf ; unlefs they mean, as fome of" 
the old philofophers did, that the miatter 
of the univerfe being eternal, and though 
TindeF the management of a plaftic mind, 
a fpirit pervading the whole, and difpo- 
fing it to the beft advantage ; yet the na- 
ture and effence of every thing being e- 
terrtal and unalterable, he was obliged to 
take it as he found it, and make the beft 
of fuch materials : whence they conceived 
all the weaknefles and imperfeftions in the 
univerfe to take their rife, and to conti- 
nue without any remedy. 

How much more 'eafy and rational is 
it, in ail refpeds, for one formed as 
we are, from the vifible appearances 
of boundlefs wifdom and power in the 
ftru(^ure of the univerfe, and all the 
parts of it, and the good affurances we 
have of the interpofal of the fame -power 
on proper occafions, inverting and con- 
trolling the eftablifhed courfe of nature, 

ta 
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to believe die tradition which has been m 
the world ever fince there Were any men to^ 
receive it, that the whole owes its exift* 
cnce, as well as difpofition, to the jmmenfe 
power and boundlefs wifdom of the firft 
and original being, now acknowledged hf 
every body who has any prctenfions to 
thought or refledlion. 

It mnft be indeed acknowledged, that 
creation ont of nothing, or giving being 
to what before was not, is as much above 
all our natural ideas and conceptions, as it 
is beyond the compafs of any power known 
lo us. Nor is it at all likely, that ever^ it 
would have entered the mind of man, had 
it not been d^fcovered to them, and the 
memory of it continued in the fame man- 
ner that other fadls are. And, by the e* 
vent, it appears, that even then it would have 
been totally loft, as in effetfl: it once was 
to the far greateft part of the world, had 
it not been from time to time fupported^ 
and mens minds raifed to a capacity of 
believing it, by an analogous power put 
forth as occafion required in the govern- 
ment of the world. But when mensi minds 
are thuis prepared, many things caft up 
which would have been overlooked ; and 

almoft 
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almoil every thing one meets with, has a 
native tendency to eflablifh this grear and 
fundamental truth. 

The natural and neceflary confequence 
of this muft be, an labfolute and entire de- 
pendence of all inferior beings on their 
great author and creator. It is certainly 
no affedled way of fpeaking, but the very 
truth of the thing, that every creature is 
originally nothing ; and a very little at- 
tention will fatisfy any one, that the very 
beft of them (land but a very few renioves 
from it ; infinitely nearer at leaft than they 
are to perfect being. Whatever meafures 
or degrees of being or powers they have, 
is only by the free gift of their maker ; 
and it is impoffible for them ever to acquire 
a property in thefe, otherwife than by his 
gracious indulgence. When they have 
adled up to the highefl their conftitution 
will admit of, they have no pretenfions to 
merit ; nay not fo much as requiting their 
creator for what -they have received. It 
can never rife higher than bare innocence; 
and the leaft failure muft be criminal. 

As the being of all created things is at 
beft but borrowed, fo it muft be abfolute- 
ly precarious, and the continuance of it 

depend 
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depend entirely on him who firft beftowed 
it. No one moment of their duration has 
any neceffary connexion with another 5 as 
they were raifed at firft, they muft be con- 
tinually fupported, by almighty power j 
which, perhaps, is that very myfterious; 
thing, fo commonly talked of, but fo lit- 
tle underftood, under the names of beings 
lifejfubjiancc^ &c. And the withdrawing 
of this muft needs leave them in their ori- 
ginal ftate of nothing. Hence, to talk of 
the natural immortality of this fort of be-* 
ings, is really to talk contradidHons ; un^ 
lefs they coiJd have life in themfelves', and 
become proprietors of their own being and 
powers. This would eftablifh an indepen- 
dency inconfiftent with the very notion of i 
creature, and put it in that very fla.te the 
Stoics abfurdly imagined their, wife* man. 
They may be indeed affured of their eter^ 
nal duration another way j but that muft 
be juft as much the free gift of God as 
their firft creation was. 

The exiftence then, and duration, of the 
moft perfe<5l creatures, being thus in the 
hand of God, the exercife of all their 
powers, aijd all the adlions arifing from 
them, muft be likcwifc owing to him j and 

to 
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to him belongs the honour of all the good 
that ever was or will be in the world.* But 
it muft be remembered, that they are only 
thofe forts of actions which are founded in 
the conilitution as he has eftabliflied it, 
we thus fpeak of. But if any of them will 
abufe the powers he has intruftcd with 
them, not he, but they, muft anfwer for 
the confequences* 

From all this it muft follow, that as 
none of thefc dependent beings have any 
thing of- their own to value themfelves 
upon, much lefs to boaft of, they can ne-- 
ver be the objedl of happinefs to themfelves, 
but muft feek it from without ; fo that 
of all vices felf-enjoymcnt mUft be the moft 
monftrous and unnatural. This is evi- 
dently the prerogative of an abfolutely and 
independently perfedt being ; and can no 
more be communicated, than that perfec- 
tion which alone can fupport it. The hap* 
pinefs, as well as being, of every creature, is 
in his hand ; and by the fame conftitution ac* 
cording to which he has founded the fcveral 
capacities of his creatures, he has bounti- 
fully provided, and fo laid to their hands 
their proper fund of enjoyment, that they 
can never want an adequate happinefs, if 

they 
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they live up to the powers which one way 
or other he has fnrniihed them with. 

It is here, then, we are to look for the 
true ftandard of created excellency, viz. 
in the extent of their capacity ; what ob- 
jedls their conftitution admits the enjoy- 
ment of; in what mannei* and to what 
purpofes, they are taken in ; and how they 
are improved. And>this leads us to take 
fome general view of the obje(5ts or mate- 
rials of creature-happinefs, both in them- 
ielves, and their prop^ worth ; but efpe- 
cially in the relation they bear to the feve- 
ral orders of creatures, whofe happinefs 
they are defigned to minifter to. 

In the firfi view, it is but a lorry ac- 
count we can make of the feveral obj'edls of > 
-enjoyment; as there are few fall under our 
obfervation, and it is but a very fuperfi- 
cial knowledge we have of thofe which do. 
And yet, as we may be very certain, that 
fpirits, or beings poffefled of adlive powers, 
greatly excel dead inactive matter; and 
the great creator, the father of all fpirits, 
infinitely excels all created ones ; we may 
hence very juftly conclude, that thofe forts of 
conftitutions which admit of no pleafure 
but what arifes from the application of 

Vol. I. D matter, 
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matter, are greatly inferior to fuch as arc 
fitted for the rational plealures of fociety ; 
'. as thofe lifcewife who are capable of relifh- 
ing nothing above the creature, muft, of 
. courfe, fall as much fliort of thofe which 
are made to take in the beauty and glory 
of the foverei^ being, and to find their 
pleafiire in the intercourfes of friendftiip 
and communion with him, in whom all 
fulnefs dwells. There is no doubt a very 
great odds among created objed^s, and the 
enjoyment of theq^ ; which may make as . 
many fubdivifions in thofe lower ranks of 
beings which live only on the creature j 
but we do not chufe to ftand upon them 
here, ' 

It is in the feveral relations that the ob^- 
jefts withoxit bear to the creatures whofe 
happinefs and enjoyment they are fubfer^ 
vient to, that they are moll properly to be 
confidered, as being the moft natural and 
interefting view, where all things appear 
evidently nxade for one another. Whate^- 
ver they may contribute toward this pur- 
pofe, fome more, fome lefs, they all go 
under the general defignation of goad, and 
their contraries evil-, and thus naturally 
ftand in certain ranks and claffes. 

♦ The 
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Tke firft, and moft obvious, are fuch as 
contribute to fupport life, and maintain, 
the borrowed prtcarious being in a proper 
plight for the bufinefs and enjoyments pe- 
culiar to the conftitution* This is famir 
liarly known luider the animal lif ^ , by the 
name of food and nourjjljtiunt. And with 
this ftand connedled fuch things as though 
not ffridlly neqeflary for fubfiftence, yet 
contribute to the eafe and comforts of life ; 
fuch, viz. as ward off, or relieve from, pain 
and uneafinefs in body or mind, or what- 
ever may mar enjoyment in any degree* 
That there muft be fomething analogous 
to this in the, life of fpirits, will eafily be al- 
lowed ; though the little intercourfe men 
have with that fort of beings, except fuch 
as ftand conneded with animal bodies, 
makes moft men incapable of fo much as 
gueffing wherein it lies, or what is the 
proper fupport and no^rifliment of unem* 
bodied fpirits ; though we may be fure, in* 
the general, it mull, be fomething that 
keeps them in the friendfliip and favour of 
God ; by whofe power they fubfift, and in 
whom their whole fund of pleafure lies. 

Next come to be copfidered fuch things 

as contribute toward the improvement of 
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the creatufei and railing it as high toward 
perfccflioh as its particular conftitution will 
admit of; and thereby enlarging its capa- 
city, fo as it may, with eafe and pleafure, 
take in the beft and moft valuable enjoy- 
ments that fall to its fhare* The improve- 
ments we hinted at before, which men;^ 
and feveral other animals, arc capable of, 
and of which we have new inftances before 
us every day, abundantly explain the im- 
portance of this clafs.. 

But what has in a manner ingrofled the 
title of good^ and arc by moft men looked 
iipon as the only fund of happinefs, are 
fuch as, by the proper application of them, 
adminifter immediate pleafure, whether it 
is of the fenfible or fpiritual kind. And ^ 
as pleafures are juft of as many diflferent 
kinds, as there are different conftitutions, 
fpiritual, animal, or mixed and compound- 
ed of both, they come to be naturally dif^ 
tihguifhed by the feveral fenfes and inlets 
of pleafure in the animal life, and the fe- 
veral powers of fpirits, — if there are indeed 
any different powers in the fimplicity of 
the pure fpiritual life, or if they are not 
rather imagined fvich from the imperfedl 
models froip which we form our conceptions 

of 
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c>f tbcm ; that is, every man, ^ortt his owa 
mind, involved in, and often overpovrered 
by, the animal fenfations. 

Hence the feveral obje<fts, and the im- 
portance of them to happinefs, may be 
very juftly determined by the feveral pur- 
pofes they anfwer, and what they contri- 
bute towards its fubfiftence, improvement^ 
and adlual pleafure. The firft, without 
the laft, is fo little fatisfying, that many 
have chofen to throw away their lives 
when difappointcd of the pleafure they had 
in view. Nor is pleafure fimply of any 
accoujit, unleis it is fuch as becomes the 
being which enjoys it. In many caies it 
rather finks, debafes, and deftroys, than 
contributes any thing to true and folid 
happinefs. The firft is the fpundation and 
ground- work on which the whole fabrick 
is built; the fecond iits and qualifies for 
proper enjoyments ; and the third furnilh- 
es out the proper materials, and applies 
them to anfwer their feveral purpofes. 

By this, then, we may judge what are 
the proper objedls of happinefs j fuch, viz* 
as fuit the conftitution ; not one part of it 
feparately, which, in compound beings 
like ours, may often hurt the more noble; 

but 
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but the whole taken together, and impro-^ 
ved to -the highefl: pitch of perfection it 
will admit. What fuits any lower degrees 
only, it is evident cannot be the proper 
happinefs of that creature. 

And hence it will follow, that nothing 
can be the proper obje<S of enjoyment, 
except what is every way commenfiirate 
to the capacity and duration of that being 
whofe happinefs is made to confift in it; fa 
as at the fame time to fatisfy all the wants, 
cravings, and defires, the higheft improve- 
ment the conftitution admits of, and ta 
continue at leaft as long as that fhall (land. 
If any defires or wants are left unfatisfied, 
it embitters all other enjoyments ; and if 
the object of enjoyment is loft, the mifery 
is infupportable. 

It appears likewife, that no objefl, how- 
ever otherwife qualified, can fumifh out 
fuch folid fatisfadlion as is required ta 
conftitute any thing near happinefs, with- 
out an entire property in it, and liich pof* 
feffion of it, as one can have free accefs at 
all times to the enjoyment of: And as 
there is but one objedl in the univerfe of 
beings that can admit multitudes partners, 
without diminiftiing either the intereft or 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of every individual, the happi- 
nefs of thofe forts of beings mud be very 
low and precarious, yrho, either from the 
neceflity of their conftitutibn, or a very 
ill-judged choice, are led to pitch; upon a- 
ny thing below the' favour and friendihip 
of the all-fufficient being. Every creature 
we know of, unlefs it is the light of the 
heavens, is capable of being ingrofled by 
a few; or at leaft muft be divided, and 
fo parcelled out, as that one fliall want 
juft as much as another pofleffes : and as 
they are but fmall parcels of Sublunary 
goods that can fall tp any one^s fliare, thp 
attainment will fc^rce balance the labour 
of the purfuit ; and the uneafinefs ariiing 
from his wants, will more than outweigh 
what he poflefFes ; and thus, by marring 
the enjoyment, deftroy his happinefs. 
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Of the Human Conftitution and Capacity ^ a-^ 
rifing upon thf proper improvement of it. 
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O maJce any thing near a juft eftimatc 
of human happinefs, one muft be, 

in 
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in the firft place, fu^miihed with the pro-^ 
per knowledge of his capacity and power, 
what fort of objeiSs he can take in, and 
what advantage he can make by them ; or, 
which is nearly the fame, what meafures 
of perfedliou he is limited and confined to 
by his frame and conftitution : and there- 
fore the firfli: ftep one has to take, who pro* 
poles to do any thing to the purpofe in 
thefe inquiries, muft be, to acquaint him- 
lelf with the human conftitution, and the 
feveral degrees of improvement it may ad- 
mit of. Thatjs the firft part, and the ve- 
ry foundation of that knowledge of one's 
felf, which has been allowed by the wifeft 
m^fters the proper bufinefs of manlrind ; 
and without -which, it is impoflible to 
make any thing of the moft ufeful know-* 
ledge, tut -error and confufion. 

There are only two dired ways of at- 
taining this neceflary piece of knowledge ; 
an immediate: iiituitive perception of every 
thing belonging to the conftitution \tfelf ; 
or, where that cannot be had, fuch a nar- 
row, examination of thofe qualities and 
powers which fall under our obfervation, 
as may lead us up to the beft views we can 
attain, of the fprin^s from which they 

flow. 
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flow. ' The firft of thefe is fo much above 
ojur prefent abilities, or at Icaft goes fa 
fhdrta way, arid the other fo laborious, 
and requiring fo muCh acx:urate obfcrva-- 
tion and attention, that few are able to 
make any thing of either. Whence the 
bulk of mankind are driven^ either to 
quit the purfuit^ or betake themfelves to a 
third ; which is commonly reckoned by 
philbfophers an indire<5l way, that of au- 
thority and teftimony : and perhaps even 
thofe who value themfelves mod on their 
impartial inquiries, are more influenced 
oy it than they are willing to own, or 
perhaps thaoafelves believe. A wife man 
will make ufe of all the helps he can call 
in ; and as the mod extenfive genius can- 
not pretend to take in every particular with 
infallible exa<ftoefs, one much below him 
may poflibly difeover,- and even redlify, 
fome of his miftafce$, without any affront 
to his fuperior underftanding. 

There is one! thing, I cannot help obfer- 
ving, has contributed very much to dif^ 
courage ordiimry people from this ufeful 
ftudy : It is that myfterious air of learning, 
arid profound fcience, which fpeculatiye 
and fcholaftic. writers fcatter over their 

Vol. L E perform- 
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performances on thefe fubjeds, as if they 
icorned to fay. the mod common and fa- 
miliar things in a way that any but phi- 
lofophers fhoukl under ftand* .Certain it 
is, that there is not any one thing in the 
fubjecl itfelf, but what falls as diredly 
under the obfervation of a man of the' 
plained underftanding, as of the profound- 
eft philofopher, abating perhaps feme re- 
finements, which no man living can ever 
comprehend. We propofe, therefore, asr 
much as poflible, to avoid every thing, that 
lies out of the common road ; and endeavour 
to point out what evety man may, by a 
little refle<5lion .on himfelf, bring to the 
only teft of truth, obfervation and cxpe-*- 
rience ; and from thefe attempt to gather 
up fuch an account of the human conftitu- 
tion, as may fatisfy any plain man where 
he is to look for his happinefs. 

Man is evidently a compounded being, 
made up of a great variety of parts ; and 
thefe of very different natures, and fuited 
to produce very different effedls, and ac- 
cprdingly to anfwer very different purpo- 
fes. All thefe have been long reduced to 
two general heads ; known, or rather 
talked of^ . under the names of body and 
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/mly^ov matter ^ and fpirit. Thefe united, 
.as they are, in the neareft aiid* clofeft 
manner, fo as to ad: on and by one ano- 
ther, produce what we call the human 
<:onftitution ; by which man is diftinguilh- 
cd from ail other ranks and orders of be- 
ings, both fuch as are above and fuch as are 
below him': and in the knowledge of thefc 
component parts, and 6f their mutual^ de^ 
{)endence on, andXubordinatibn to, one ano- 
ther, in their ufes, adings„ and operations, 
coufifts that knowledge of ourfelves- we 
have in view. 

. Our obfervations naturally begin at the 
, dtitfide of the man, his body, and the 
feyeral parts of it, united, as they are, in 
fuch a manner, that even his outward 
form has been thought to carry in it the 
marks of his Superiority over other ani- 
mals. However that may be, it is cer- 
tainly wrong to talk contemptibly of it, as 
it is fuited to anfwer th^ purpofes-of that 
life which he is dqfigned for, and wherein 
his. true dignity lies. 

But what we can perceive on this fupef • 

ficial view, however adorned and fet off, 

is no mpre but the cafe or outward coyer 

of the man. Thofe who look farther, dif- 

E 2 cover 
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Cover undct them a curious variety of 
parts, different in their make and texture^ . 
but all wonderfully adjufled to anfwer 
their feveral purpofcs ; and fo united into 
one machine, that each of them contri'*- 
Ifutes to the fupport and prefervation of the 
nvhole^ without the leaft interfering, or 
marring the peculiar operations of any of 
them. 

Thefe are all of them found reduced in- 
to three very diftindt fyftems, for anfwer- 
ing fo many diftin<5l purpofes in life ; the 
firfl adjufled in all points for taking in and 
diftributing proper iiipplies, for fiipport- 
ing and maintaining the feveral parts of 
the animal machine in their proper degree 
of bulk, ftrength, or whatever other pur* 
pofesthey have to anfwer, each of them irt 
^heir proper place j the fecond, confift- 
ing of the furprifingly curious, and even 
amazing, apparatus of the feveral fenfes, 
for giving the proper and neceflary notices 
of the things about us, and by which the 
feveral impreflions made by external ob- 
jecfls are received an'd conveyed 5 and the 
third, a combination as curious, of in- 
ftruments and organs, by which the man 
exerts his adive powers. 

It 
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It is Mi dbv^ous obferration, bnt of great 
importance on many accounts, that the o* 
perations of the firft of thefe fyftems, that, 
vix, which regards the animar oeconotny, 
is not at all under the man s dircdion ; the 
Second, but very little ; whereas the third 
h almoft wholly, if not altogether: and 
therefore he is very juftly reckcMied wholly 
accountable for thefe iaft ; and no further 
for the othq: two, than he hai, or maiy 
have, a hand in vitiating or improving the 
organs or powers coi^cemed in condu(5ting 
tfa^em. ^ 

The ftrudhire of the general fyftcra, 
where we find thefe diree fo clofeiy uniftd, 
fo as none of them can fubfift or aft fepa* 
ratdy or independently on the other, and 
particularly the notice of external things, 
for the moft part neceflkrily conveyed by 
the fenfes, and their organs, compared 
with the apparatus of the executive powers, 
very naturally lead us to fome ruling prin- 
ciple within, for receiving the one, and 
managing the other ; and that with fucli' 
ftrength of reafon, that one may venture 
to fay, the thing has never been feriouily 
queftioned by any one perfbn in the 
world. 

But 
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But long before the moft diligent obler- 
ver can get at this fame inward ruler, the 
bodily machinery runs* into fuch fubtile 
and feemingly intricate mazes, as elude 
the eye, with all the afliftances it can pro- 
cure ; and thereby leaves room for a varie- 
ty of conjedlures ; from which have ari- 
fen thofe perplexed, and many of them 
unintelligible, difputes, concerning -mat- 
ter and fpirit, their nature, properties, 
and powers. 

It is not eafy, nor indeed poffible, for 
fuch low beings as we are, to fay, with 
any appearance of certainty, how far, 
what all are agreed to call mattery may be 
refined and fubtilized, what curious fy- 
ftems it may be formed into, and what it 
may be made capable of, when under the 
management of boundlefs power. Our ir- 
remediable ignorance of the nature of what 
we call being and life^ the internal effence 
and very fubftance of matter, makes us 
utterly incapable of forming any certain 
judgement concerning it, or the precife 
difference between it and what we call 
fpirit y neither have we any way of formr 
ing any notion of it, but by .the proper-^ 
ties and powers of thofe forts of beings 

which 
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which fall undfer our obfervatioH. And 
^mdrig thefe we are neceflarily led to con-*- 
elude, that fbme are altogether inert and 
inadlive, incapable of putting either them- 
felves, or any thing elfe, into motion, any 
furthet than they afe impelled and driven 
ion by fomething elfe. Others, again, we 
iare in the fartie ihann.er led to conceive crfi 
as pofrefle4 of fome principle of activity, 
which, thougK we caiinot give a diftinct 
account of, yet we give it the name of 
po^mer too ; a thing very eafy to apprehend, 
as it lies in nature ; but when run tip into 
its latent caules, which lie quite out of 
reach, altogether unintelligible. The firft- 
of thefe we call fwtter, and the other j^z- 
rit. 

This has been the prevailing notion in 
all ages, and the chara<5leriftic made ufe 
of to this day, among the men who are 
not accuftomed tophilofophical reafohings, 
as they have been pradlifed in thefe latter 
ages. Whatever either really was, or was 
imagined to be, the Ipring and principle 

.of motion of any kind, life, adlion, vege- 
tation, or any alteration whatfoever, ei- 
ther in earthly or celeftial bodies, was a- 

. feribed to what they called Jpirit. . Hence 

arofe 
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arofc the notion fp nniverfally cntcrtiincd, 
not only of a fpirit pervading the wh<de» 
and managing the whole machinery of the 
uni verfe j but of certain inferior ones, whofe 
province it was to cake care of every part^ 
AH the writings, both of their philofo- 
phers and poets, are full of inftances. Nor 
did it ever enter into their heads, that thoie 
invifible fprings of life and motion were of 
a nature fo oppofite to what they knew to 
be purely paflive, as not to occupy fpace, 
nor to have any amplitude or expanfion be- 
longing to their eflencc. So far from it, 
that in all languages, we find the appella* 
tion oijpirit given, as it is to this day, to 
many things which are /enfibly material ; 
the wind, the breath of animals, and o- 
thers, which though not fo fenlibly fo, yet 
are univerfally allowed to be matter in the 
ftriaeft fenfe. 

The great refinements of the modems, 
and accurate diftinguifhing between pro-^ 
per fpirit and the moft fiibtilized matter^ 
have not perhaps more advanced human 
knowledge, than the metaphyfical quirks 
and fubtilties it has been attended with, 
have embarrafled mens minds, a^d by 
putting them to form abflra<5l; ^conceptions, 



or, 
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ar, as they will tiave theni called, idtas^ 6f 
J)ure ipirit^ abov^e the ntmoft ftretch bf hu-^ 
man powers, tke true, cafy, and diftin-i 
guifliing i»ti€in of a fpirk, is not attend- 
ed to ; and while they reach at what they 
can nerer attain, they lofe what might 
have fully anfwercd their purpofe* As it 
is impoflible, even by the moft hypenheta-? 
phyfical abftraiSion, to feparate the idea 
of any being wharihever froni foihe rela^' 
tion to fpace, and confeqiicntly feme kirid 
of cxtenfion or amplitude ; ib long as theft 
art made the eflential properties of dead 
inactive matter, and appix>priated tb it on-^ 
ly, men may amuftj but will tiever bcf 
able to fatisfy^ either themftlves or others^ 
of the being of any thing dfe. The man 
i^hb can be content to be thought igno- 
rant of what no man can poffibly knowy 
the very effenc«, or even the inward frame' 
and conftitution of things^ may well fatis- 
fy himfelf with that obvious diflfcrence ; 
which, as it lies open to all, in fo many 
familiar iiiftances, caii be eafily apprehend^ 
ed, and fully anfwers all the purpofes of 
the huma.n life^ in its higheft improvement, 
and litrndft extent : Every body, thje plain- 
eft labourer, is thoroughly fatisficd of the 
Vol. L F difference 
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difference there is between thofe forts of 
beings which are endued with life aad 
activity, and fenfelefs inadlive matter ; 
and will readily own, there is as great a» 
odds in their worth and excellency. And 
what can the.acuteft philofopher do more,, 
after all his troublefonoe fpeculations and 
conclufions ? 

There are only two forts of adlive powers 
known to us, viz. thofo which produce 
thought and motion; if indeed thefe are 
two different powers, or rather if the laft is 
not more properly the effeA of the other, 
as there are more than probable reafons 
to perfuade us it is. We know that par- 
cels of grofs matter may, even by fuch 
low meafures of fkill and contrivance as 
man can attain, be fo put together, as 
Ihall form a machine, which fhall not need 
the maker s hand fo much as to put it in 
motion, far lefs. to continue it. Neither 
does any body doubt, that the bodies of 
plants and animals efpecially are fuch, 
though formed with a contrivance as much 
fuperior to man's, as their maker is wifer 
and more fkilful than he ; to fay nothing 
of the truly llupendous.mechanifm of the 
heavens, by which all in this our world, 

and. 
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and, we -have good reafon to believe, ;e- 
veiiy where elfe through the univerfe; is 
managed. But had ^it not been for the 
thought and contrivance of the great arti- 
ficer, none of thefe, neither the gre.at nor 
finaller machines, could have lubfifted; 
and the whole matter of them fliould have 
continued in the lame condition in which 
we find many of them, wheA their conftltu- 
tion is diffolved, and mouldered down into 
asinaftive matter as any in the univerfe. 

As it is certainly very hard, or rather ut- 
terly impofllble, for man to diftinguiih 
where thought and motion are united, and 
wher6 motion fubfifts alone, with any de- 
gree of cemainty, there is the utmpft dan- 
ger of miftaking, if that can be called 
danger which concerns our happinefs f o 
little* Until experience and obfervation 
convince us of the contrary, we are apt to 
imagine ibmething of life like our own, 
where-ever we difcem motion, without 
perceiving the impulfes and impreffions 
which occafion it. This made many of 
the ancients, who were no more fools than 
we, to imagine, that the lun and moon, 
with the other heavenly bodies, were ani- ' 
ipated beings j and to find, in ev.ery foun-« 
F 2 ^ taiiij. 
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tain^ ftream, and fliady grove, fome 
fpirit poffelTed of certain unknown powers, 
which filled them with'a fuperftition? kind 
of veneration toward the mod infeiifible 
objefts. 

Whether the brute part of the animal 
world is poffeffed of any properly adUve 
principle, fuch as we call fpirity and the 
power of thinking ; or if all the motions an4 
^fFe<El$ which to iei^ feem only producible 
by fuch a caufe, are really owing only to 
the proper organization of fuitable kixKls 
pf matter, fo formed as to produce them 
all by the different impreffions madjs upoii 
them by the pbjedts they are encompailcd 
with,— feems impoffible to determine with 
any thing like certainty ii^ our prefent 
ftate : nor would it ever have been worth 
any pne's while tp have made the inquiry, 
had it not been for the confequcnces thfit 
have been tacked to the decifipn on either 
fide, very nearly affecling the fubjedl we 
have under confideratipn. If brutes are 
concluded to be poflTeflTed of an a(5live prin- 
ciple, or proper fpirit } whatever argument 
(:oricludes for the immprtality pf one, muft 
hold of 'bpth ; or rather, as it is univer? 
feUy poncluded, that the fouls of brutes 

p^rifli 
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peiiih with their bodies, it is pretended & 
juft coBclufion, that the fouls of men 
Ihould do fo litewife. On the other hand> 
if brute animals are mere machines, and 
all thofe things we call their adions, fo fir 
milar to the human ones, are no more but 
the efiedts of mere matter, one part impel- 
ling' another, there can be no reafon af- 
figned, why a finer organization may not 
account for all thojfe we call adtions in 
men ; whence it will be inferred, with great 
jappearance of reafon, that the whole bufi- 
nefs of the moral, as well as material world, 
is. carried on in the fame neceflary co^rf€i 
that it is impoflible any thing can be o- 
therwife than it comes but to be. . Which 
would put an end at once to the whole of 
our inquiry after happinefs ; The whole 
of what is called improvement and perfec- 
tion muft be vain and whimfical; and, 
upon the whole, every man muft take his 
fate what he is to be and do. 

But however fuperficial men may pleafe 
themfelves with thefe, which it is likely c^ 
nough they will reckon very fmart turns, 
there will no manner of hurt be done by 
them, whichfoever fide of the queftion 
<mp chufes to take, unlefs they are allowed 

to 
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to aflume fome yet more groundie& pofi-^ 
tion. It will indeed, I think, be acknow^ 
ledged by every, fair reafoner, that the firft 
fuppofition; viz. that brutes have a true 
an,d proper fpirit in them, will efiedhiaUy - 
deftroy the main argument for the natural 
immortaUty of the human foul, takenfirom 
the fpirituality or immaterial nature of iu 
coriftitution ; unleis any one will venture 
the ablurdity of allowing the fouls of 
brutes the fame privilege. But it will by 
no^ means follow, that the great proprietor 
of being fhould indulge one order of Ipi- 
rits with the gift of inunortality, while o- 
thers, not only of an inferior, but even of 
the fame, nay, and of a fuperior kind, are 
left to periih. And, on the other hand, 
though all the appearance of adtion in 
brutes fliould be refolved into mere mate* 
rial mechanifm, it will follow indeed, that 
all the fimilar effedls in man may be ac- 
counted for in the fame manner ; but, at 
the fame time, if men will put themfelvcs 
into proper circumftances for obferving it, 
it will be found, that there are liich vifi-n 
ble and undeniable evidences of proper ac- 
tivity in what we czlljhe human mmd, and 
fo much above what there are any veftige& 

of 
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of in brutes, that there ' is no manner of 
foundation for the prcteoded conelufions* 
I faid, if men will put themfelves into 
proper circumftances for obfervation; be- 
caufe,- it is. very poifible, fome may live in 
fuch a manner, that there Ihall not be 
found any thing about them which can 
reaibnably infer any fuperiority above their 
fellow-animals of the brutal tribe; and 
both, perhaps, as mechanically as the cab- 
bages grow in their gardens • 

As there is, without queftion, a very 
great fimilarity between what we call the 
external adipns, and even the internal 
frame aiid bodily cbnftitution, in both, the 
fame kind of organs producing the fame 
feniible effedls ; fo there is not any one of 
thefe which may not, with great appear- 
ance of reafon, be refplved into that pecu- 
liar kind pf mechaii^iiin which we call the 
animal frame or fabrick, common to both 
.men and beafts. And as this makes one 
great part of the human conilitution, we 
cannot propofe to make out any tolerable 
. view of it, without confidering dxefe fome- 
what particularly. 

r To begin then where nature feems to 
do, with that part of the general fyftem 

which 
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which ferves to take in and dlftribute the 
proper nourifhmcnt to the fcveral parts of 
the body : We find every organ exadlly fi* 
milar, iinlefs, perhaps, in the finenefs of 
coarfenefs, ftrength or weaknefs, or o- 
ther fuch, adapted as they are to the feve-* 
ral forts of food oh which they appear de- 
figned to fubfift: and no body doubts that 
the human body is maintained in its^ 
ftrength and vigour, and carried on to its 
proper bulk and ftature, precifely in tht 
fame manner that thofe of other animals 
are; which the a<5live principle in maa 
has no more power either to hinder or for- 
ward, than if there was none at all there j 
unlefs by with-holding the proper nou- 
rishment, or employing in thought and 
refledlion £bme of thole parts which Ihould 
have been aflifting in digefting, or other- 
wife diftributing the aliment : yet it never 
was pretended, that the effecfts of this fy-* 
' ftem were any other than purely mechani- 
cal. 

Our obfervations, it is true, cad go but 
a ftiort way in the othei' two partictilar fy- 
ftems ; extending only to fome few of the 
more grofs and external parts, while thef 
fpringSy or whatever it is that immeifiately 

plays^ 
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playfe the bodily machfnery, are quite a 
fecret to us. But fb far as we do obfervCj 
the feveral organs, and component parts,^ 
bating the above- meritiojied circumftantial 
difftfences, are pretty near alike in all' 
perfect animals^ at leaft of the fame kind ; 
which giv^s more than a prefumptionj that 
trhat lies inward^ the more fubtile, and^ 
as we are apt to deem them fpirituous parts^ 
tre fo likbwift. 

And here it is allowed b;^ every body^ 
that even man^ with all the advantages he 
has abotit him, in the firft improffions an^ 
impulfes which are made on the external 
organs of feitfe^ is altogether paffive ; and 
that indeed the whole is no nlore, through 
all the variety of the feveral fenfations, as 
we call them, than one parcel or fyftem of 
matter moving another* It is evidently To 
in thofe paintings Which light, ftriking up- 
on the eye, makes of thofe objecfis which lie 
ivithin its compafs. The vibrations and 
little bounces of the air againft the ear, 
varied into an almofl: infinite variety of 
founds ; the little particles ftriking on the! 
fine fibres or ramifications of the appro- 
priated nerves in tafte and fmell, howevei* 
fmall apd fubtile, are ftill confefTedly ma- 

VoL. I. G terial) 
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terial ; much more thofe coarfer feelings^ 
excited by grofler matter in the coUec^on 
of fenfations which go under that general 
name. And however the pleafures and 
pains occafioned by external objedls may 
be, as they certainly are in rational beings, 
mixed with the adings of a highepr princi- 
ple ; yet the rife and original of them is 
no more than one part of matter impelling 
and moving another, according to theif 
feveral , natures and conftitutions, in as 
neceflary and mechanical a way as a clock 
flrikes, or one ball drives another. 

If we look further into the effedls which 
the feveral impulfes thus made on the fe- 
veral appropriated parts of the animal fy- 
ftem, if 'not i^egulated by fome . adlive 
mind, naturally produce there, and the 
manner in which the executive fyftem is 
influenced and fet agoing by them, ac- 
cording to their diflFerent impreflions, we 
will find very ftrong prefumptions, if not 
full evidence, that the whole is carried on 
by a certain fubtile, and therefore to us 
inexplicable, mechaniffii in man himfelf, 
as well as other animals. Certain it is, 
that the inflruments and organs of both 
fyflems, nqt only take their rife together, 

but 
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t)ut are fo very clofely connedVed ia the ge- 
neral fyftcm, that one cannot be any how 
moved without affedling the other. And 
could we carry our views further, into the 
more fiibtile and fine parts, it is hardly 
to be doiibted, the connexion would be 
found yet nearer and more immediate. 

It is further to be obfef ved, and will 
not be refufed by any one who has at 
all confidered the rife and fprings of human 
adlions; th&t what we call the paflions and 
afiedlions, are the immediate movers in all 
thofe, without exception, which are perform- 
ed by the body ; and that they have more 
influence on the mind itfelf, than any one 
can imagine who has not carefully obfer- 
ved it. Whether thefe are different names 
only, or exprefs things really different j when 
they ire not under the coijimand of the ac- 
tive ruling principle, they certainly com- 
mand the whole man : and cannot fo pro- 
perly be faid to determine, as to make op 
create what we call the will ; and accor- 
dingly employ every power and organ. 

It is not for nothing that thefe bear the 

name of pajftons and affeHions^ as they 

are produced by the feveral impreffions 

and irnpulfes .on the material parts of the 
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conftitutidn, at lead as naturally 9iod ne— 
ceflarily as could be done by the moft e— 
ftabliihed laws of motion and mechaniiixi. 
This is moft difcernible in children aiul 
wild men; even mqre th^ in the tame 
fort of beafts ; where, by human ikill., tha 
paffion^ are brought under fome fuch re— 
ftraint as they arc among civilized men^ 
But in all wild animals whatfoever, the 
fenfa^ion makes its correfpondent alFecSlioa 
or paflion with as much certainty and ur 
niformity, as the imprefllon produces thq 
fenfation itfelf. And if it is further con-^ 
fidered, how, even in the moft civilized 
part of mankind, on fudden furprifes, paP- 
lions are raifed, which the greateft ftrcngtH 
of mind cannot reftrain, that hurry the beft 
reafoner into a courfe of a(5lion which oc-^ 
cafions the quickeft and moft lafting re?* 
morfe, it cannot be doubted, that they 
are more owing to the ftrength of the ani-» 
mal mechanifm than to any other cavie 
whatfoever. 

If we add further, what, on a very fmall 
degree of refledlion, every one muft feel in 
himfelf, that every affedlion and paflion i$ 
always attended with certain peculiar move^ 
ments of the fluid and more fubtile parts 

•" '■•-■■ ■ Pf, 
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of the fyftem, appropriated to each, of theitti 
and producing very fenfible alterations in 
the body itfelf, we may difcoYcr much of 
the true caufe of the flrength and impetu* 
ofity of our paflions j and find reafon to 
conclude, that what we call their att;ehd-' 
ant is really theiF caufe. This is much 
mor^ obfervable in fome of them than in o- 
thers ; but there are none, even the loweit 
degrees of afTedlion, the mofl refined of 
them, which will not, on due inquiry, 
be found to owe a great part of their 
ftrength, and their very being, to fome 
particular movements of the animal f yftem^ 
Anger and fear are among the moft re- 
markable, and which mutually deftroy one 
another, On many occafions, it is evi- 
deht, they are no more under the direction 
of the mind, than the animal digeftion, 
or the circulation of the^fltiids in his body 
3xe. Shame and felf-approbation have 
as fenfible feelings, though of smother 
kind, always attending them. Nay, love 
and hatred, the radical and leading aflPec- 
tions, down to the loweft inclinations and 
jLverfions, have ib evidently their roots 
4eeply ipread in the animal mechaaifin, 
|hat the heart, ^bout the feat, of which 

thef<? 
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thefe paiBonate feelings are moft difccm- 
ible, is in all languages put for their very 
feat ; and to love or hate with all one's 
heart, to be heartily angry or pleafed, &c. 
is the ftrongeft and moft ufual expreffion 
of the higheft degree of them. 

And from this n^ay be gathered a fur- 
ther illuftration of what we were obler-^ 
ving, of the paflions and affeftions being 
the inunediate fprihgs of human actions. 
Whatever it is that is meant by the heart 
in thefe cafes, that is univerfally allowed 
to be ib ; and whenever it comes to be un- 
derftood, will be found to be no other 
than that very modification of the animal 
fyftem we were fpeaking of; that is, the 
machinery, fo fet and wound up, as it 
were, to the pitch proper for pfoducihg 
liich a feries of adlions. Whether this is 
done by external jmpreflions, or the in- 
ward agency of the a<5live mind, nlaikes no 
odds in the prcfent cafe ; but until the fy- 
ftem is thus formed, the mind, with the 
utmoft efforts of the rational powers, may. 
indeed produce'faixit velleities, or ineffedlual 
wifties; but until the heart is engaged^ 
\. e. the animal meehanifin jight fet ioi^^ 
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the purpofe, no peripanent •coiirfe of ac- 
tion does, or can follow. 

I ^ill not ftand to obferve particularly 
how this muft be the meaning of that fo 
very common expreflion» It is fufBcient to 
evince it, that all the conftrudlions that were, 
or indeed can be, made of its meaning, ne- 
ceflarily run into this : The heart is the 
principal part of the machine,^ at lead by 
which the whole is maintained in its pro- 
per plight for a<5lion. Hence it may be 
conftrudled to fignify, the moft inward, 
the moft effcdlive part, and thence the 
whole man without ,any referve ; which 
cannot be without the immediate powers, 
whtether principal, or only inftrumental, 
which muft produce the effed: in view. 

The fame dependence of .^liman aiflions 
on the difpofition of thg^,^ip[imal mecha- 
nifm, appears with ^ yet ^rarther evidence, 
by the ^edfe of intoxicating liquors and 
drugs, of the bodily conftitution in idiots 
and madmen, of difeafes producing deli- 
riums and dofings, &c. It is evident, 
thefe can operate no otherwife than me- 
chanically ; and yet it is as evident, how 
thoroughlv they icommand the executive 

powers 
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powers in the unhappy perfons who artf 

xinder their influence. 

The great influence which cuftom and 
habit has on the conduct of life, leads 
flrongly to the fame conclufion ; how. men 
fall into them many times infenfibly, and 
without ally defign, by repeated a6ls, as 
occafion ofiers ; how eafily they go on in 
the fame courfe ; how uneafy when re* 
ftrained ; carried often fo far, as to bring 
a fenfible diftrefs on the body ; and how 
hard to be overcome and eradicated, even 
where one is thoroughly perfuaded of their 
pernicious tendency, and, upon the whole, 
impoflible, until contrary habits are indu- 
ced by a contrary courfe of adlion. Whence 
can all this proceed, and much more to the 
fame purpofe, but ft6va this, that the fecret 
fprings of the machine are formed into 
fuch a courfe, as to go fo eafily and na- 
turally there, that they cannot, without 
a fort of violence, be determined another 
way ? The inftindts of animals, as they 
are called, by their invariable courfe^ 
plainly lead to the fame caufe : Which will 
likewifd account for fuch as, approaching 
fo near fome of the moft noble human 
powers, has induced many to imagine, 

they 
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they were poffeffed, not only of fome in* 
feriar degrees of adlivity, but even judge- 
ment and reafon: A conceit not a jot bet- 
ter founded, than what we ufe to laugh 
at in children, who imagine every thing 
feels juft as they do. 

Could we reach the myftery of that ve- 
ry common, and yet moft aftoniftiing 
thing,, called Jletp, fo natural and necefTa- 
ry to cvei*y animal^ we might be able to 
fay fomething further on this fubje6l ; hdw 
all the powers of the mind, as well as bo- 
dy, languifh, until recruited with that 
reft, which nature, or, to fay morejuftly, 
the great author of it, has prepared ; how 
all the labouring powers gradually languifh 
away into an abfolute reft, except fuch as 
muft be kept conftantly going for prefer- 
ving the'^conftitution; the uncpnne6ied i- 
mages which moftly prefent themfelves in 
dreams,' occaiioned, as would feem, by 
fome half-felt impulfes, or'theMmpreffions 
made by former ones ; the lively vigour 
healthy perfons feel after a found fleep. 
What fhall we fay ? Is the immaterial fpi- 
rit wearied out ? or can it not adl without 
the material machinery of the body ? In 
either cafe, it is evident, mechanifm muft 
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bear a very great fway in our conftitu*^ 
tion. 

But whether the animal foul, the prin- 
ciple of what we call life and aSlion^ in 
brutes, be the mere refult of this mecha- 
nifm, or fomething poiTefTed of a fuitable 
degree of adlivity ; it may not be refufed, 
that man is poffeffed of it ; and whatever 
he is more, he certainly is a pcrfcdl ani- 
mal ; which yet he cannot be without the 
eflential parts. Nor may it be imagined^ 
that the want of it is fupplied by a more 
noble principle, the rational fpirit, in man. 
For however plauiible this may appear on 
a curfory view ; yet, as it is aiTumed with- 
out any foundation ; fo that rational mind* 
being a principle of quite another nature, 
can never anfwer the purpofes of the o- 
ther, nor produce the effedls peculiar to it, 
which every one does or may feel eve- 
ry day, by any other way than a(5ling up- 
on and by it, fo as a man may become 
perfedl mafter of his own aiftions. As this 
appears to have been the conftant and fix- 
ed principle of the men of the firft ages, 
and the belief of the firft Chriftians, evi- 
dently fuppofed by the Apoftle Paul in all 
his writings, and exprefsly mentioned in 
• fome 
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ibme of them ; fo it is notorioufly^knowii to 
have been exprefsly acknowledged by all^ 
or at leaft the moft eminent of, the Gen^ 
tile philofophers ; and by which they en- 
deavoured to account for thofe palpable 
contradictions fo obvious in the human 
conftitutiOn, - 

But at the fame time that man is allow- 
ed the pofleffion of every thing neceffary 
for the management of the animal mecha- 
nifm in his conftitution, if he had not 
•paore, it muft be granted, that if he is not 
among the lowed fpecies, yet being, as he 
naturally is, the worft provided againft 
the accidents of life, he muft be the moft 
miierable of them all. For, to fay nothing 
of the advantages many of the brutal tribe 
have, by their fuperior ftrength of body, 
acutehefs of ienfe, agility, and luch other 
qualities, hardly any of them are known 
to want a fort of conftitutional fagacity, 
which we call infttn^ ; by which they are 
unerringly determined, both to their pro- 
per food and way of living, and all the 
ends of life ; fuch as they appear to have 
been defigned for by the author of their con- 
ftitution: whereas man, born as he is, muft 
be in the moft deplorably helplefs circum- 
H 2 ftances, 
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fiances^ and incapable of chufing for hixn* 
felf ; without any means of knowing what 
Is good or bad for him, until he acquires 
it by experience and obfervation ; and a 
hundred to one if he did not deftroy him-- 
felf by his heedlefsnefs, ere he had obfer- 
ved enough to warn him againft the moft 
obvious evils. Thefe, and fuch other 
confiderations, furnifh a ftrong prefump- 
tion, that there muft be fbmething in his 
conftitution to cdmpenfate the manifold 
difadvantages te labours under, and ba- 
lance the numerous dangers he is expofcd 
to. • . 

But there is no occafion for having re- 
courfe to Iprefiimptions and probabilities, 
when every man has in himfelf a full proof, 
and fuch as comes neareft intuitive evi- 
dence, that man is poflefled of an a<5livity 
in the moft proper fenfe, fuch as no me- 
chanifm whatfoever can approach to, and 
efle(5lually diftinguilhes him from the 
moft perfedl and moft improved mere ani- 
mal. This gpes under the name of the 
hu7nan mind orfpirit ; and is likewife called 
the human foul^ in contradiftindion to the 
animal, as it either is, or Ought to be, the 
fpring 9f human adions j and is indeed the 

only 
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only tiling that can diftinguiih diem from 
thcxfe of brutes. It is true, indeed, this 
iame fpiritual or adive part of the human 
frame, cannot be brought under the no*? 
tice of any of our fenfes: but this is no 
more a prejudice againft the reality of its 
being, than the fubtilty of the far greateft 
part of the matter of the univcrfe is. Nei- 
ther can the moft penetrating philofopher^ 
or improved genius, ever reach a dirc<Sl view 
of its fubflance or efTence : but in this re- 
fpedl likewife it is no ;nore inconceivable 
than the grofTeft matten The moil that can 
be made, even of fuch things 'as fall moft 
fully under our obfcrvation, is fome cir- 
cumftances with which we find them con* 
ftantly attended; whence we gather up 
fuch of them as are the moft conhderable, 
and call xhtrxieffential properties. And fure 
we may fay very pofitively, that there is 
no being whatfoever we have fuch oppor- 
tunities of being thoroughly acquainted 
with, if we will but attend to thofe opera- 
tions and adlings of the mind, which are, 
beyond comparifon, more intimately near 
us, than fuch as are only under our eye. 
We are, or may be, confcious of every 
movement or tendency toward aftion, its 

ftrength 
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ftrcngth and wcaknefe, of every property and 
every power belonging to it, in a more 
certain manner, than we can pretend to 
know any other being whatfoever, not ex- 
cepting our own bodies. 

That confcioufnefs the inind of man 
neceflarily has of its own being, its ac- 
tpns and powers, with whatever imprei^ 
fion$ or impulfes are made op every part 
of the body, is the firft view that nataral- 
ly calls up to ns, when we turn our ob- 
femrations this way, Whether this is any 
peculiar adion of the mind, or rather the 
natural concomitant of all its adtions; as 
it makes the proprietor inexcufable if he 
does not make the proper advantage of it, 
fo it leads us even iingly into fuch concep- 
tions of its nature, as fets it quite ab<ive 
every the moft fubtile mechanical power, 
and even the moft perfedl animals^ and 
gives fuch a tindlure of thought * and re-^ 
fledlion, even to fuch fenfations as the 
mind is purely paffive in^ as makes the 
efFedls of tKe animal machinery frequently 
pafs for thought and reafon, and charges 
the mind with what it has no farther con- 
cern with, than barely being aware that 
they are adoiqg ; and by this means makes 

it 
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it very l^ard to diflmguifli between the ef- 
fcfts of the adive and merely paflive parts 
of our conftitutipnj and perhaps quite 
impoi&ble to do it with any exadnefs and 
certainty, fb as to fay precifely, where the 
mechaniim ends, and proper fpiritual a<Sli- 
vity begins. Both however become very 
cvidem in their further removes. 

To begin with that which is the loweft 
degree of adttvity, iimple perception, or ap- 
prehenfion of the objedls about us, or ra- 
ther of the impreflions they make on the 
animal fyllem, which is the only way 
they can be perceived by creatures of our, 
conilitution j not as if we were to ima- 
gine this ever fubfifts alone, without fom? 
refle(flion or judgement given concerning 
it, unlefs perhaps in very early infancy ; 
but becaufe no judgement can be given on 
any thing until it is perceived, nor ai>y 
diftindl well founded one, until . it is per- 
ceived clearly and diftin6tty: They are very 
juftly conceived as different adlings and o- 
perations as they are called j and as there 
are as many different perceptions as the 
material organs can be differently affeded 
by the objects about us, fo, when the or- 
gans of fenfe are any how difqualified or 

difproportioned 
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difproportioncd ta the objedts about InSf 
however near they may be, there can be no 
perception at all. The fame thing hap-- 
pens where the impreflions are too ^weak 
and faint, which begets only a confuted 
apprehenfion of fomething which they can- 
not diftinAly perceive. Thus it happens 
in ail thofe cafes where the objeds are ei- 
ther too minute and fubtile, or at too great 
adiflance^ &c. 

All thefe perceptions would vanilh Mrith 
the objed, except perhaps fo far as it in- 
fluenced the animal mechanifm, fb as it 
fhould take the fame turn i?ehenever the 
fame, or a fimilar objeft, was perceived ; 
but during the intervals they would be of 
no ufe, and the prefent perceptions would 
ingrofs the whole of our attention, were it 
not for that power whichis called thcmemory^ 
where the feveral perceptions are regiftcr- 
ed, and, as it were, kept in record. How 
this is done, and what part of it belongs 
to the mind, what to the body, men have 
attempted to guefs ; but as they know no- 
thing of that part of the bodily machine 
concerned in it, they are not worth mind- 
ing ; nor would it be of any ufe to us if 
we did, any more than to know how the 

grofs 
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grofs aliment is converted into proper nou* 
fifhment. In, both cafes, the thing is done 
without, juft as well as if we had, an inr 
tuitive knowledge of every movement. Ex- 
perience and obfervation may lead us to all 
that lies in our power } and any thing fur- 
ther tvould trouble inflead of fatisfying. 

Thefe perceptions thus recorded in the 
memory, are what learned men call ideas ^ 
and the old philofpphers^^r^V/ ; both much 
of the fame iniport, and taken from thofe 
paintings which light makes on the eye by 
external obje^s^ and thence improperly 
appUed to the impreffions which are made 
by them on the other organs, and by ^hich 
they are diftinguilhed from oxie another. 
Much has been written about the nature^ 
origin, and feat of them, to very, little 
purpofe ; and, I am afraid, will be found 
to have more perplexed and embarraffed, 
than promoted true and ufeful know- 
ledge. The whole myftery of them may,^ 
eafily, and without any trouble, be rer, 
folved into this fimple natural view of the 
thing, that men can know nothing about 
any thing without them, but what they 
have fome how qr other perceived, and re- 
member to have done; nor any further 

Vol. I. I than 
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than their conceptions were, and are rc"- 
membered to be, clear, adequate, and 
diftincl. Hence thefe perceptions, of 
whatever kind they are, muft be the ma- 
terials of all knowledge. Neither is it 
more pofhble to make new ideas, than it 
is to remember what one never had any 
perception of; or to amend them, but 
by trying to make our perception more 
perfedt. Were every queftion kept to this 
fimple point, it might be hoped an end 
might be put to that chicane and intricacy 
which has overrun all fcience; though, 
it is true, it would bring philofbp^y 
and fcience almoft quite down to commoa 
fenfe, and fet the profeflbrs of it more up- 
on a lev^el with the vulgar. But to re- 
turn : 

We obferved before, that the moft fim- 
ple perceptions never (land alone in the 
human mind, being, befides that Con- 
fcioufnefs which attends every aAion, al- 
ways accompanied with fome refledlion or 
judgement upon it, which cannot be done 
without comparing them with fomething 
or other. The firft and moft natural is, 
their relation to, and the effedl they have, 
on the conftitution, efpecially as they are 

attended 
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attended Tfrith plealure or pain, and may- 
be extende4 to all theconfequcnces of thcfe; 
and, -if they are confiderable enough, are- 
regiftered in the memory, with their pro- 
per marks and charadlers of good or evil ; 
and the like confequences are concluded 
to attend them, whenever they are applied 
in the fame manner. 

• But the mind does not ftop here, but 
goes on to compare both the fenfation, 
and what has occafioned it, with all other 
things it remembers to have perceived. I 
iky, with all othev things: for it is not thet 
ideas and fpecite, . or whatever one pleafes 
to call that TMEiembrance they have of 
what they have . formerly perceived, but 
the things thmf^hes, as they have appear- 
ed, or now do, to them, by their fcnfible 
qualities, or by wliatever other obfervations 
have been made of their latent powers, 
that the mind thus compares, and gives 
judgement upon* Jt is indeed biit by the 
appearances of things we judge : biit by 
thefe we judge of the things themfelves, 
and form thofe conceptions of their na-. 
ture and powers, that is, of the effe^Sls or 
confequences they produce^ either as they 
ftand in nature, or are applied by art, and 
.' . 1 2 thft 
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the wliole ot their relations one to anotiier, 
in which all our knowledge. of diem lies^ 
and by which we are informed how to xdc 
them fo as to make our advantage of them 
in every particular cafe. 

As there are many things eidier too fub- 
tile or remote to fall diredtly under our ol> 
fervation, which yet we may be very near- 
ly concerned in, and their effects very ob- 
vious; in like manner, there are many 
things fo fituated, that we cannot compare 
them immediately and direAly, fo as to 
form any correal and immediate judge- 
ment concerning them. This gives oc- 
cafion to another inftance of the mind's 
adivity, called rea/aningj the diftinguiih-- 
ing characfler of the human fpecies ; where- 
by . the feveral circumftances are adjufted 
by fimilar ones in other cafes; fo that 
by comparing one thing with another, 
fuch as are unknown with fuch as we 
dilUndly perceive, we come at laft to 
form feme fuitable concepdons of .what o- 
therwife could never have fallen under our 
obfervation. It is evident, hbwever, that 
at the fame time that this is one of the 
higheft inftances of the mind's adlivity and 
excellence, it is no lefs an inftance of the 
imperfection of our conftitution; as we 

fliould 
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fhduld have had no occafion for it^ couH, 
'we have brought e^ery thing we want to , 
know diredly tinder our obfbrvation. 

Upon thefe is founded a further inftance 
of the ttlind^s adlivity and penetration^ in 
(flailing the numerous huddle of obje(5te, 
as they were perceived at different times 
and occafions, jfis they appear to Agree and 
differ in their properties, powers, or qua- ' 
Uties, of whatfoever kind, either in their 
outward fhape or known effe<9:s j and al^ 
figning every tribe its proper chara<Seri(liG 
and mark, by .which all the individuals 
belonging to that rank or clafs may be dif- 
linguiflied from thofe of another. Heiice 
general names, and what they call abjiraii 
idem ; concerning the nature and forma- 
tion of which, flxange things, have been 
Aid, and a fort of powers attributed to 
the mind, of doing what none of mankind 
could do, or. io much as conceive poffible 
to be done J whereas, we are fure, the 
thing, itfelf can be done as readily by the 
meaneft peafant as by the profoundeft phi- 
lofopher. 

In all thefe, and fuch other inftanc6s^ 
wherein the mind works only on material 
'objeds, and^e feelings raifed by the mi- 

niftry 
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niftry of the fenies, there is only a difplay 
of fome lower kind of powers, and foun- 
dation laid for more noble as well as more 
profitable employment/ We obferved be- 
fore, that there was fomething of con- 
fcionfnefs attending eyery impreilion made 
. by outward obje<5b, where yet the mind 
was as pai&ve as the body itfelf. This is 
much more evident in the workings of the 
mind on the percepti(ms of thefe, and the 
iev^ral obje<5ls which occafioned them ; and 
afiFords a direct and intuitive knowledge of 
the whole of the procedure to every man 
who has patience and attention enough to 
obferve it. There the mind becomes her 
own objedl ; and, by the intuitive con- 
fcioufnefs ftie has of her adlings and ope- 
rations, fhe comes to know, or rather feel^ 
her own beiiig, and thofe perfedlions and 
powers fhe is pofleffed of, 

Thefe. are the objefts which commonly 
go under the name of ideas from reflcBicn^ 
to diftinguifh them from thofe which cer- 
tainly take their rife from the fenfesj 
which, without all queflion, they are as 
different from, as the mind is from the 
body. And fo far, indeed, they may go 
under the fame name, as the remembrance 

mav. 
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may, and fhould, be more diftindl of what 
pafTes in the mind. But when it is confi- 
dered, that the perceptions the mind has 
of her own operations and actings, are not 
raifed by the mediation of any, cither ex-^- 
tetnal or internal, bodily Organs, but the, 
things themfelves are diredlly and imme- 
diately the objedl, it is evident there can be 
no fuch thing as ideas or reprefentations of 
them ; and indeed thefe adtings being always 
at command to call up when one pleafes, 
there can be no pccaiion for any thing to 
liipply their place : it mud therisfore be very 
wrong and inaccurate, to jumble them, by a 
common natae, into the fame clafs with 
things of fo different a nature* It is true, in- 
deed, that the mind, however pure and per- 
£e<ft a fpirit it may be fuppofed, yet in all it§ 
operations adls not only in but by the bo* 
dy : its pureft adlings are always attended 
with certain corporeal motions, which pro- 
duce feelings equally fenfible as internil 
ones are ; and which will be regiftered and 
recorded in the memory along with the 
mental adings they are conneded with. 
But here they are only attendants ; while 
in the other they are the principal, or ra- 
ther ftand alone j until, from thefe, and 

the 
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the mind's improvement and managen^nt 
of them, we form the complex notion of 
thinking in general, with all its different 
modifications, perceiving, judging, reafon^ 
ing, willing, &(:• 

This leads us to confider another power 
ef the mind, the native iffue of that im* 
provement we juft now mentioned, of her 
perceptions of external obj^c^. By compa- 
ring one thing with another, and all toge« 
th?r with hcrfelf, the impreflions made on 
the feveral fenfes are tried and adjufted, the. 
meafures of i^eafure or pain balanced, and 
hence jndgenUnt is given concerning the 
true worth and valne of the objet^ with- 
out us ; by which new motions are raifed 
in the animal fyftenpt^ new paflions and af^ 
fedions excited, many times dire(aiy con- 
trary to thofe occafioned by the firft im- 
preffions ; and by which the a6ive mind 
affumes the command <rf the whole man, 
ahdatt^mpti^ at leafl td make the man wol^ 
fter of his own adtions ^ unleis he chufes 
rather to continue a ilave to blind pailion 
and afl^dtion, and thus to live at random, 
driven^ like his fellow4>nitte, by every 
impreffion that happens to be made on the 
material fyftem. 

That 
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That there is fuch ^ power in man to 
control the native iiliies of external im- 
preffions, to fulpend and regulate the 
blind courfc of the paffions, and even to 
raife and manage contrary ones, fo as to 
command the whole animal fyftem, mud: 
be allowed by all who arc not wUling to 
have man degraded into fomething even 
below the moft part of animals ; and great- 
ly more miferable than any of them ; 
both as he is much worfe provided, having 
hardly any of thofe falutary inftindls which 
we find inlaid in the very conftitution of 
moft of them j and efpecially, that they 
are not at all expofed to thoie keen remor- 
fes, and the bitter anguilh, we findfofrc-- 
qttently following human adions* 

Thefe fame remorfes are certain indica- 
tions that the iijan is confcious of a power 
inherent in him, which, if duly exerted, 
might, and would, have prevented thofe 
aftions which give him fo much diftreft. 
And to this alone can any appeal be made 
^ in thefe forts of queftions. The powers of 
the mind can never be perceived but by 
the mind itfelf ; nor will any man ever 
charge himfclf with what he could by no 
means prevent, any more than he can be 

Vol. T. K juftly 
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juftly charged by another. And ' however 
a man may be certainly determii^d by a 
certain fet of matives> rooted aiTec^ons^ 
and inveterate habits, he can never, with 
any tcderable propriety, be faid tb be ne^ 
c^Jfarily fo j while he- has it in bis powers 
by applying the proper means, to overba-* 
lance, and even reprobate, thefe motives? 
to" extirpate thefe affe^iohs and habits, and 
plant in their place fuch as ftiall lead to a 
courfe of adlion dirfeifWy oppbfitc. 

Without fuch a power as this, all the 
reft we have mentioned muft be entirely 
iuperflyous ; as, on the contraiy, tlie whole 
courfe of the mind's agency naturally leads 
to ch|» fingle point j which, if it is not at- 
tained, the whole labour of the mind, alL 
the perceptions, comparifons, reafonings, 
and judgements, that induftrious and pain- 
ful chfling of things that affeift us, and 
careful regiftration of them, muft be fome- 
thing worfe than loft. But, indeed, loft 
they cannot be : for juft as naturally as the 
jnind, by thefe previous fteps, prepares the 
proper objedis, the pleafure tb*t attends 
them engages the heart, excites the proper 
afFe<5lions and paffions, and commands the 
whole executive powers i fo that in time the 

man 
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map. comes to purfue this new coxirfe witk 
as much picafure and delight, under the 
influence of thefe new vie'ws- and motivesi, 
as. ever he did the higheft gratifications . of 
fenfe. But of this we ihall have occafion 
to fpeak more felly afterward: »what we 
have advanced hette, is mainly designed to 
£ive a general view of the two great conr 
itituent parts of main, the animal fyitem, 
and the aifHre ruling mind. 

Whether the fpirit which is in man 
could have flibfift^d, and acSted, feparately 
from all matter, we havcino light to ena»- 
bleusr to determine peremptorily, whate- 
ver reafon we may have to believe that* it 
may do.both, wit^^ut inch grofs bodies a« 1 
ours are: but 4uring the continua^ice of 
diis prcfcnt ftaisc, wc are well afliired, that 
however it is the principal part, yet. it is 
but apart of the man j and both body and 
foul are equally neceflary to make up what 
we call the human conftitution. 

.We are as much at a lofs . to give ar 

ny account of the nature of this union, 

how it is made at jSrfl, and by what means 

it is maintained and kept up, any further 

ban that it is neceflary the animal fyftem 

>e complete in its internal frame, efpe- 
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cially the more lubtile and fluid parts, and 
' that proper food and fnftenance is neceflk- 
Tj to keep it fo. One may be tempt- 
ed to think, that matter receives here the 
higheft refinement it is capable of, for fit* 
ting it for the human foul, the loweft or- 
xier of fpirits, to unite with and a<Sl by. 
Nor will this appear fo whimfical to fuch 
as allow different kinds and degrees of pu- 
rity and perfe(3:ion among fpirits, as there 
certainly are in matter ; though all the 
degrees, both of the one and the other, 
may agree in fome certain properties and 
^ powers. 

But however the union is made, and 
perhaps it will be wifeft, as it is certainly 
fafeft, to reft it on the inexplicable wifdom 
and power of the great creator, the faxSl is 
moft undoubtedly certain, and fuch as e- 
very man carries the witnefs of in himfelf^ 
in that mutual dependence which they are 
found to have on one another, both in their 
being, and in the exercife of all their powers. 
When we propofe to confider the mutual 
dependence of the foul and body,, with re-* 
fpecl to their being, we muft not be ua- 
derftood to mean the matter of tjie bod" 
or the very fubftance of the fplrit. T. 

matte; 



-matter which eompofes the ammal fyftem, 
410 body doubts, was in being before there 
was any union with the a<5live mind; and 
'when that is diffplved, there is not one a- 
torn of it annihilated. And however the 
fubftaE^ce of every foul may be fuppofed 
immediately created, though even that is 
what there is nothing can give us fuiEcient 
affurance of, it is yet mor^ unlikely that it 
ihould be deftroyed by the feparation : but 
however the fubftance continues after fe- 
paration, yet both muft undergo fuch chan- 
ges, as that they Ihallno more poflefs the 
properties and powers which fubfifted du- 
ring the union. The animal fyftem, we know, 
is entirely diflblved, and its curious mecha- 
nifm abfolutely deftroyed; and though we 
cannot fay what alteration is made in the fpi- 
rit, yet, even allowing that it carries along 
with it the moft refined and fubtile parts 
of that matter it ufed to adl by, it is ft ill 
but a part of man, , feparate from its fel- 
low ; and therefore fubfifting and adling in 
a manner very different from its former 
manner during its uniton with the body ; a 
ftate evidently violent and unnatural. 

The mutual dependence of the mind and 
auiiiial fyftewi, iu their adings and opera- 
tions, 
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tions, during the 'continuance of their u- 
nion, as the knowledge of it is of more ufe 
to us, fo of it we have much more certain- 
ty. As the body without the fpirit would 
be but a dead lump of matter, or, at bell, 
when fitted up into a fyftcm, a mere 
brute ; fo, on die other hand, as the mind 
thinks, and exerts all its powers, not only 
in, but by, the body ; were it not for the 
notices it receives by its organs, we have 
great reafbn to believe it would have no- 
thing at all to think on ; and as it has no 
diredl intuition of its own fubftarice, nor 
can know any more of its nature than can 
be gathered froni its operations and a6t- 
ings, it mull continue in a date of ftupid 
inadlivity, without fo much as being con- 
fcious of its own exiftence. 

Certain it is, that man, iii his firft infency, , 
appears evidently a mere animal, and many "^ 
degrees below moft of them ; minding no- 
thing but what the animal inflind, a re- 
fult of his conftitution, puts him upon. 
Nor is there the leaft appearance of thought 
or refledlion, or any other evidence of a 
reafbnable fpirit within, until the org;ans 
are ftrohg enough to receive and 'conv< 
the^ feelings of external impreffioiis. On 

thefe 



thefe the mind begins to work, an^ in 
the fame maimer, is continually fupplied 
with materials. It is not until very late, 
that one can entertain fo, much as any ap- 
prehenfions of fiich a beingas a fpirit, and 
yet later ere they can form any tolerable 
conceptions of its nature: and. when it is 
confidered, that we have no original iihpYef- 
fions, nor any thing to form them upon, 
but what we can gather from the adings 
of our Own minds, the ^model being fo 
impeifedl^ a taint of material imagery 
runs through our moft refined notions, 
which no abflradtion whatfoever can di- 
vell them of, unlefe we could fonri an i- . 
dea of thinking without aily objcf<fl to . 
think on. 

But however that is, the fenfible evi- 
dence we have of the mind's moft perfcdl 
atSlmgs depending on th# body, and the 
right conftitution of the animal fyftem^ 
puts the matter quite beyond doubt. We 
gave fome hints before, of the influence 
ipvhich the feveral difpofitions of that fy- 
ftem have upon the paflions and affedions, 
and thereby upon the external adlious, and * 
condudl of, life. Thofe who will be at 
pains to obferve it, will readily find it ex- , 

tending 
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tending farther, hot only to th« memory, 
but to the judgement itfelf, and aQ the ra- 
tional powers ; and thereby afiedling the 
mind, in the exercife, at leaft, ei her high- 
eft endowments. Th* fev»al tempers^ 
difpofitions, and habitual inclinations of 
mankind, will all be found owing to the 
fame caufe ; nor can they poflibly be al-- 
tered, without altering the difpofition and 
movements 6f that part of the fyftemt 
which occafions them. 

But nothing puts the mind's dependence 
on the body in a more confpicuous and^ 
glaring pioint of light, than the caie of 
thofe who, from their birth, or very ear- 
ly infancy, have been deftitute of any of 
the organs of fenfe. Both reafon and ex- 
perience join to affure us, that no means 
whatfoever can enable the mind to form 
any conception of the objedls which would 
have been eafily perceived by their mini- 
ftry. What then fhould be the cafe of a 
man, if iuch a man can be fuppofed, who 
never had any feeling, either external or 
internal ? or wherein would he diflPer from 
a mere vegetable ? 

The influence of the mind on the body, 
though as hard to be accounted for, is 

v< 
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very way as real and obyious. Forhowo* 
veribmc parts o£ the ammal fyftcm per-? 
focm their proper offices, without any jn-* 
terpofal at ill of th$ mind,, .or: fo much a$ 
^any confcioufnefs that^fuch thwgg »rp a-r 
doing ; yet every one knows he can: move 
fiorreftrain his tongue, or his bands., fbr in* 
tftance, and employ them as jfeadily at 
pleafure, as he ,can think of any thing: 
nay, even the moft fpiritual adlions of the 
mind, and fuch as are moft remote froroi 
any thing material, yet. afFedl the body in 
;a very ienfible manner, mar dige|lion, 
'lexhauft the fpirits, and produce a weari- 
fiefs :and indifpofition in the whole fabrick, 
leven greater than the moft toUfom,? labour, 
and in time wear it out more effecflually^ 
- We have another inftance of this fame 
dependence, . though lefs obyious, yet ra- 
.thcr ftronger than, that juft now mention- 
«L It is taken from the inflvience, which 
.the^ afliciSions of the mind have upon the 
.body. , I fay, the affeiflions and paflions of 
.the wind ; qot as if that was their pro- 
sper: feat,, cm: that they ever can properly be 
called by thefe names while they continue 
.there, and until the latent powers which 
/omman4 the executive fyftepi are put in 
-.^Vql.I. ' h motion; 
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motion:: but however in multitudes of in* 
ftances thefe fecret fprings are touched by 
the mechanifm of material impreffions and, 
impulfes, it is not always fo ; and we 
find the very fame fymptoms produced, 
where no fuch impreflion could have been 
made, but by the intervention of fome 
ponclufion the mind had formed. Thus 
certain words and a<flions, which pafs un- 
regarded by the man who underftands not 
- the meaning of them, ' fliall raile another 
who does, to the higheft degree of furious 
rage, more effedlually than, the fmarteft 
blows would have done without them. Nor 
are there any of the mpre refined affecr? 
tions, which confeffedly take their rife 
from the mind, that are not conftantly 
attended with their proper correfponding 
motions in the animal fyftem. 

There is another inftance we have had 
frequent occafion to hint at, wherein the 
power of the mind over the animal -fy- 
ftem appears in its fall ftrength, viz, form- 
ing and altering at pleafure what we call 
habits and cujioms, on which the whole : ojf 
what is ftyled the manners ofmen^ and every 
part of their conducft, almoft entirely de* 
pend. This will eafily appear to be much 
- above 
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abbve its having the command of foma 
particular, adions; Cuftom or habit car^ 
ries. in it, not only a certain cafe and 
facility in ddting^ fb that the thing is' 
done without any pain or relufianfcy, biit 
fuch a pronenefs toward fome particular 
-Way, that th6 man, ad it were, naturally^ 
and withcfut thinking, falls into it. This 
is very apparent in common habits, fuch 
as concern indifferent things j and, with 
fome few exceptions, the whole bufi- 
hefs of education, good manners, civility^ 
and politenefs^ nay, almoft of all callings 
and profeflions,. ftand on the fame bottom; 
Whence the old true proverb, That cuftom 
is a fecond nature. Nothing is more com- 
inon aniOng men, than to alledge^ they 
cannot bring their mind to this or the o- 
ther things while yet they fee, and readi- 
ly acknowledge, it would be much better 
for them if they did. But the true caufe 
will, in this cafe, be found to licj not in 
the mind, but in fome contrary habit; 
the whole animal fyftem is fet another 
way,' fo that the heart is engaged in it ? 
por is every man mafter of fufficient 
ftrength of mind to reform, and turn ic 
into* another channel : and yet till that is 
L 2 ^ don^f 
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done, ' thoitgh it maty be overpowered in 
feme particular inftances, yet it Will readir 
ly 1-etum to its ufual coiixfe. 

This whole aflPair will be better under-^ 
Hood, by comparing the mind and animal 
fyftem ini sfnother'view, viz. in the point 
of fuperiority. And this again may be coor- 
fidered with refpedl to their excellency and 
natural worth ; their authority iand juft 
powers and the a^ual power and in- 
fluence they have over the human cctafti-^ 
tution in the condu<5t of life. 

. The flighteft refletftion that can be made 
on what has been obferved, concerning the 
nature and adUngs of both, will leave no 
room to ftate a ccnnpetition, in point of 
excellency and dignity, ' even when our 
notions of the one are taken at the loweft; 
and the other at the higheft, unlefs they 
are abfurdly jumbled and confounded in^ 
to one. 

There can be as little difpute on *he 
point of authority and jufl power j as thcf 
grounds on which it is, or can be, found** 
cd, meet together in the miind ; a fuperio-^' 
rity of nature, fitnefs to command, and^ 
what is equivalent to the moft folemn in-i 
veftiture, the good order and government|, 
' nay, the veiy being and happinefs of the 

whole. 



trhole, liepend on the due fuboxdinatioii 
of the aiumal life to the diredtion of tibe 
mind. 

We heed not fpend words on the natu- 
*r?il fiiperiority of the a6ive fpirit in man, 
as it follows neccffarily on that natural dig- 
nity and worth we Were jtift now fpeaking 
of} founded, as it [is, in the aftivity of 
its nature, and the pow6r it is' poffefled of, 
not only of continuing, but beginning, 
both thought and motion, and varying, 
and modifying thefe at pleafure. And if 
we carry our thoughts but a little further, 
to take in that thought and defign with 
which its whole procedure is conducted, 
the €orre<Elions and improvement it makes 
on the intelligence received by the fenfesj 
^hd the pm^pofes it either does, or would, 
if it was not oppofed, apply them to,* for 
regulating the whole conduct: of life to the 
beft advantage, we Ihall hardly make any 
doubt of its fitnefs to command, and e- 
Ven that the good of the v^rhole depends 
entirely on the abfolute fubmiffion of all 
the iiiferior powers to its decifions. 

.Thefe, it is evident, carry in them foine- 
thing above the ftrongeft prefumptions- ; 
and plainly a?K)Ugh declare the intention 
• of 
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of the great author of our (Jonftitution^ 
But if we will ftill have further evidence^ 
we need only turn our thoughts to another 
kind of dependence, viz. that which every 
man has on things without^ whence he 
jniift be furniflied with all the materials of 
enjoyment, and where his whole fund of 
happinefs lies y and upon an ifApartial fur- 
vey it will appear, that the mind is in-' 
deed, and muft be, invefted with all righi- 
Jul power and authority ; but in the point 
of a^ual power and influence, the compe- 
tition is fo ftrong, as not only to bring it 
to a qucftion, which fhall rule, but perhaps^ 
in nioft inftances, the lower fyftem carrier 
it ; the animal commands, and the mart 
fervesi 

Man, with all the advantages his com- 
portion gives him over other animals, is yet 
the remoteft that can well be imagined from 
a felf-fufl&cient being. As he came into ex- 
iftence without any concurrence, or everi 
eonfciou/iiefs of his own, in a manner hQ 
knows not' how, and by the contrivance 
and operation of certain powers he caft^ 
give no account of; fo, when he enters 
upon his exiflence, he has nothing about- 
him to flipport it fo much as a fihgle mor 

-ment, 
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fnent, until it is borrowed from abroad: fa 
that, confidered in himfelf, the beft iccount 
ithat can be made of him is mere emptinefs, 
^ creature made up of wants ; yet fo made, 
as that all thefe w^nts may be relieved, the 
emptinefs filled, and by this means- the man 
grow up from t Jie loweft and^moft defpicable 
beginnings, to fuch a degree of perfedlion, 
that there is not an order of creatures fo 
high ;hache needs to look on it with envy, 
andjat the fame time none fo low, as that he 
/canjuftly look upon it with contempt: and 
thus his loweft ftate of want atid indigence, 
.becomes not only the occafion, but the pro- 
per means, of his perfedlion and glory ; and 
is the only root oij which they can be graft- 
ed, fo as to arrive at any pitch of matur 
rity. It is that very thing we call his car- 
pacity, which is larger or narrower, juft 
in proportion to the feeling he has of hig 
wants, and the largenefs pf thpfe appetites 
and cravings of prqper fupply, 

At the fame time it i$ Ko b^ obferYe4, 
to the glory gf fl^e great author and conr 
triver of the ^niverf^l fyftem, ths^t as,^ 
.throughout the >vhole, . one p^rt gxaf^lly 
ianfwers another ; fo, in relation to man,, 
fhefeij; abundant pro vifion made of every 

thingj 
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thing neceilary for bis relief, and fupjdf- 
ing every part of his cmptinefs, to the ut- 
jnoft extent of the moft enlarged capacity; 
and thefe laid, one way or other, fo witk^- 
in his reach, that he may. apply as mjack 
as he has occaiion for;, and which he will 
be found, on juft inquiry, to be exactly 
jnadefor. 

< The numberlefs wants of mankind are 
<all naturally reducible to two general 
heads, founded in the two conftituent parts 
£o often mentioned, the mind,, and the body, 
^r rather the animal frame : and as theCe 
are fo different in their nature, they muft 
have each of them their proper fupply 
from their correiponduig objeds, of very 
different kinds ; aild therefore they are e- 
qualiy the concern of the whole man, where 
both are fo clofeiy united. Each of thefe may 
be properly fubdivided into fuch as are ne- 
ceflary for their iubiiflence, their improve- 
ment, and for providing a proper fund of 
pleafure and enjoyment; by which the 
perfection and happinefs of the whole man 
flaay be carried on together. 

What is neceffary for the liipport of fpi- 
rits, how they improve, and wherein their 
proper enjoyments lie, we are but ill able 
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to jtidge, fo long as we aire fuch ttrangers 
to their nature^ We may be very fure in- 
'deed, that all muft be done quite in ano- 
ther manner, and by another fort of 
means, than fuch as are fubfervient to the 
animal life ; and if we may judge by the 
analogy there is between the two, it muft 
be fomcthin^ df the fame nature, fohie 
^iritual thing; and whatever notion we 
frame of it, it will be found to lead up to 
tike gifeat father of fpirits^ the titithor and 
fiipporter of our beings* -But tintil thehu-^ 
mail fpirit is^ by due culture, improved 
to fuch a degree of perfedtiori and capaei- 
ty^ as fhall be in fome meaftire {)ropor- 
tioned to objedte fd miich above itis natu- 
ral pitchj thefe will be looked bn as unin- 
telligible fpfeculations J orj if there is any 
reality in them, fo remote, that few will 
think it worth while td tnihd them; 
* ' What concerns the animal life, as it lie^ 
much mo^e obvious, fo, on many accounts^ 
it engages our attention more readily; 
and hot without reafbn, js thefe things 
iate not 6nly abfolutely neceflary to the 
fupport of the conftitution, but likewife 
tlie only poffible means of improvement^ 
ais it is from thence materials are taken iq^ 
, Vol. li M and. 
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and the foundation laid, for the moft fub-' 
lime and fpiritual exercifes to which the 
mind itfelf can ever be raifed. But, in the 
mean time, how to obtain the moft agrees 
able nourifliment for fupporting and im-* 
proving the animal fyftem, and what are 
called the comforts of life, how to W3.rd off 
pain, and to purchafe as much pleafure as 
thefe forts of objedls can fupply, make up 
the main bufinefs of life. 

As man is a compound of fiefh and fpi^ 
rit, united in the neareft and clofeft manr 
ncr, there arifes from this union another 
fort of wants, and enjoyments of a mixed 
kind; fuch as a fpirit difengaged front 
matter could have no relifh of, and which 
yet no mere animal can poflibly come up 
to. Of this fort are all the veftiges of de- 
fign and contrivance, in the beauty, or- 
der, knd harmony, of the works of nature, 
and efpecially the whole fabrick. and fur- 
niture of the moral world, mens condudt 
and behaviour toward one another, with 
ajl the actions and pailions of fpirits 
dwelling in flelh; from which the far 
greateft part of the pleafures and pains of 
a prefent flate take their rife: And thefe 
are the pleafures, and of this kind the bu- . 

finefs^ 
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finefs, that are, by the bulk of mankind, 
reckoned the moft refined and fpiritual 
man can rife iip to ; who, if they can ac-« 
* quit themfelVes tolerably in the affairs of 
fbciety, conclude they have fulfilled all 
the duties of human life. 

And here there is one thing deferves oup 
particular notice, that as there are multi-^ 
tudes, even of thofe thing;s which irian is 
very capable of taking in^ and improving, 
for his fuflenance and pleafiire, which 
yet may efcape his obferva;tion ; fo long 
as they do fb, the want of them gives 
him no manner of trouble^ however ill 
provided he may be otherwife even with 
the bare neceffarieS of life j as we have 
daily inftances, not only in infants, and 
the wild nations, but in all thofe who have 
not yet learned to extend their wants of 
body or mind to fuch boundlefs heights 
as they are carried in polite and lekrned 
focieties. But take themoft contented fa-» 
vage, or common peafatit, you will need 
do no more to fpoil his cont&ntment, than 
let him fee what he wants ; or, which is 
much the lame thing, increafe his know- 
ledge. Certain uneafy feelings ^ itnme^ 
diately arife, which either are, or imme^ 
M 2 diately 
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(iiately produce, appetites, cravings, an4 
fuch importunate defirea, as give the man 
no reft until they are fatisfied. ^ 

The ftate of mankind, and the advaa*? ' 
(:es he makes, from his early infancy, 
throughout thefeveral ftagesof life, if care- 
fully obferved, would fet the whole. of 
what we have been pointing at in a very 
pbvious light. The child cannot fubiift a 
moment without air to breathe in, and 
but a very little while without proper food 
?ind fuftenance : when the calls of nature, 
thofe feelings which go under thfi names of 
hunger and thirji^ are s^ifwered, all is eafy 
and quiet, unlefs fome inipreffipn happens, 
f o be made on the i:|nder fyftem which oc- 
cafions pain. It is not imtil the organs of 
fenfegrpw up to fonje nieafure of ftrength, 
that he difcovers any tafte of pleafure, or 
fondnefs, for fuch things as afford it \ but 
whenever thefe are obferved, they are 
fought after with great eagernefs. 

Thus, for a long tixne, pleafure and paii^ 
are taken io, only by the outward fenfes ; 
nor has the young rhoijightlefs creature the 
leaft notion of any other : and all this while 
the fpirit is no pfiore than a fervant to the 
animal I ai^d, in multitudes of men j cout. 
.. tinuea 
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tixiues in that fubjetftion^ perhaps, thrquglj 
Xh^ courfe of ^ long life, without ever eo^ 
gaging in any other, even thofe of the 
mixed kind, any further than they can bo 
made fubfar?ient to fbme fcnflial gratifica-f- 
tion : and the whole hnfinefs of the s^dtiye 
principle is, to refine upon them, and, by 
varying and interchanging, to keep up the 
reliih of life, as much as can be done by 
iuch low and inadequate objeds. Nor 
ican there b? fo much s^s a competition, un-* 
til the mind is fufficiently inftrudled to ex* 
crcife ks proper authority , and can form Iuch 
a JKllgement of things, as fhall make fome 
kind of balance againft fenfe and feeling; 
^nd thus claim the command of the man, 
/jgmd the direction of his conducl^ 

There are two cafes, to which I believe all 
ii>€ reft may be reduced, vt^herein this com- 
petition can happen. The fi|?ft, when there 
lare two or more objedls of different value, 
though both of the fenfual kind, and the 
Ipweft, as very cpmmonly happens, proves 
moft grateful to the animal fyftem. 'Hie 
Other, when the w^ind fets up for itfelf, 
and promote)? the purfuit of its own pro* 
per gratification, at the. expcnce of fOrae 
fenius^l pleafure, A^4 ?ven arpong the 

propef 
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proper plcaifiires of the mind, fome are 
more nearly allied to thofe of the animal ; 
others, and thefe the moft noble, are more 
oppofite to them. It i^ eafy to fee, in ei-* 
ther cafe, what imnienfe advantage the a^ 
mnjial powers have over the rational ; The 
heart is engaged; habits formed, and dcep^ 
ly rooted; the whole nlechanifin of the 
fyftem is formed tipon the fenfual way ; 
and the mind, with all its a<9:ivity, cannot 
command fo much as a free thought, lann^ 
til the whole is turned a contrary way, and 
the aifec^ions and paffions engaged on the 
oppofite fidct 

' As thefe fame affe<5lions and paffions are 
of fo great moment in the human confti- 
tution, i% will be necefTary to take fome 
more particular notice of them. We ob- 
ferved already concerning the rife and 
ipring of them, that they are no more 
than certain internal feelings, raiftfd and 
carried on by fome particular and appro- 
priated movements in the more fubtilc 
and refined parts of the animal fyftem, ' 
tending, fome with more, fome with lefs 
violence, but all of them tending to im- 
mediate adlibn. Nor does it make any odds 
whether thefe movements are exqited and 

maintaine4 
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maintained by the mcchanifin of die ex-^ 
ternal organs, or by the inwai-d agency of 
thought and rejSecElion ; only the laft are 
nfuaUy more calm and fedate^ though, 
even in fome of thefe, the mechanic powers 
break loofe from under the direction of the* 
mind, and make no fmall confufion. A 
Ihort view of the feveral kinds of them, and 
of the manner in which they are or may be. 
managed, fb as to preferye due order in the 
general fyftem, or ftate of the human con- 
ftitution, will anfwer our prefent purpofe. 

As thefe two names, affeBions, and pqf- 
Jionsj are commonly ufed promifcuoufly 
in our language, I- know not whether it 
might not be deemed a fuperfluous affeda- 
tion of accuracyj to diftinguilh them j fo 
as to appropriate the firft to denote the o- 
riginal movements excited diredlly by the 
objects, which either immediately produce, 
or give the profpeifc of pleafure or pain, to 
the improvement or detriment of the con- 
ftitution ; and thence reckoned good or e- 
•vil, tending to happinefs or mifery : and 
by the pajjions to denote thofe pccafional 
movements made by the interpofal of other 
things during the purfuit, which appear 
either to hinder or forward the main de- 
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fign. it is evident, however, tHit tlie firft 
are primary and diredl ; the other only fc^ 
condary, and bearing fome relation to thd 
primary ones ; without which there would 
be no place found for them. 

Of the firft fort it is eviderit there can 
be no more than two ; as there are only twd 
forts of objeifb that can make 2lny impref^ 
fion on us, viZi fuch as appear gocid or e- 
vil, advantageous or hurtful; or, to fay alt 
in one word, fuch as pleafe * or difpleaie : 
for if there are any perfeAly indifferent^ 
they make no impi'eifion at all, but pafs by 
without being at*all regarded^ or produ- 
cing any affedliori whatfoever. Thefe, in 
their perfedl flate, ate well known under the 
names of love and hatred} but both idmit 
of many degrees, and a multitude of dif- 
ferent circumflances ; whence arife as ma- 
ny different movements; Sc«ne of them 
have particular names^ others, though 
really diiTerent, have none, but are reckon- 
ed in with fuch as have. But all of them, 
no matter what the objects are, further' 
than as they pleafe of difpleafe, from the 
lowefl inclinations and averfions to the 
highefl pitch of delight and abhorrence, 
^ will be found to run into one or other 
of thefe radical ones. 

- The 
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The fecondary affedtions, we took notice 
of, are moll properly paflions, arifing moft 
commonly on unetpedled and uiiforefeen 
oppofition in the courfe of the primary 
ones ; and anfwer very great purpofes in 
their proper place. The principal of thefe is 
anger, in all the degrees of it, which is a vio- 
lent effort of nature to remove the oppofi- 
tion ; and accordingly puts the whole fyftem 
on the utmoft ftretch for that purpofe , 
and were it not balanced by fear, raifed 
by the appearance of danger, chilling the 
fpirits, and weakening the powers of the 
fyftem, the world would be but one fceiie 
of confufion. Anger difkppointed fettles 
into refentment ; which is no more than 
that original paflion, balanced with fear, 
arid hid until an opportunity offers for re- 
venge. Much of the fame kind is ill-will, 
envy, &c. When a perfon flaps between one 
and the enjoyment in profpedl, or when 
it is appr^Jiended he will do fb, anger be- 
gets jcaloufy, emulation, &c. and the fe- 
veral degrees of thefe, according to the de- - 
gree of eagernefs or coolnefs in the pur- 
fuit. 

There is another clafs of thofe common- 
ly reckoned among the fecondary affet- 
VoL. L N tions, 
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tions, viz. the movements occafionedby'the 
mind's refleftion on the ifTue and evei;it of 
her purfuits^ and all of them atteAded 
with their diilinct feelings in the animal 
fyflem. A probable or certain profpedt of 
fuccefs, creates that ftate we cajl hope^ 
naturally attended with longings, expecta- 
tions, &c, Qn the contrary, a* probabili- 
ty, or even a poflibility, of a difappoint- 
ment, begets fear ; not that fear we formerly 
* fpoke of, but fuch a concern as puts one 
upon all proper precautions for preventing 
the danger. If the difappointment is cer- 
tain, or apprehended to be fo, it produces 
defpair, and fuperfedes all further endea- 
vours. Succefs in the purfuit and the 
pofTeffion of the defired good, begets joy, 
delight, complacency, &c. ; until the en- 
joyment cloys, and ends in fatiety, cold- 
nefs, and many times averfion and hatred. 
If before fatiety the enjoyment is loft, then 
hope difappointed brings forrow, grief, 
anxiety, and perplexity. There a^e no 
doubt many other circumftances and cor- 
refponding movements, and many degrees 
of thefe, which have no names : nor is it 
material whether one knows them or not. 
The main thing we have to attend to, is 

the 
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the (treugtijL of the impreffion they mak^ 
laud the in^ncnce they have on the animal 
inechamrm> determining the courfe of he 
man's adio^s and behaviour. 

There is another divifion of the affec- 
tions very much infifted on by the matters 
of morality, taken from the relation they 
bear to, and the influence they may have 
on, fociety, viz. into the private and public, 
or the felfilh and bepevolent kini ; very well 
calculated, indeed, for anlwering certain 
purpofes they have v^ view; but, at the 
fame time, they do not appear to have any 
the leaft foundation in nature. Not that 
the public or benevolent affe<5tions are not 
as much founded in the human conftitu- 
tion as the private and moft felfilh ones ; 
but, for this very reafon, there is not^ nor 
can be, any natural foundation for making 
a diftindion. It is true, indeed, what 
concbms one's private and peculiar pleafiire 
and happinefs, prefents itfdf firft and moft 
diredlly to the affedlions ; yet where-ever 
the interefts of the public appear more de- 
firable, and there are many ways of ma- 
king them appear fo, the man purfues 
them precifely on the fame plan of plea- 
fure, and is ading juft as felfifhly as he 

N z did 
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did when he minded nothing Ijut gratify-^- 
ing his taftc, or filling his belly. The ob-. 
je£l of his pleafuiie is changed } and that is 
no more than happens every day: but 
until he, finds his pleafure in the thing, 
whatever it be, it neither is, nor can be, 
the objc6t of his purfuit ; and, on the o- 
ther hand, whatever it be, or whence fo- 
ever it comes recommended, whether from 
the animarfeelings, or the di(5lates of the 
rational mind, if the impreiEon can be 
made ftrong enough to pieafe, fo far as it 
does fo, the heart, that is, the whole man| 
will certainly be engaged. 

It is, however, in theie natural incUna"* 
tions, and the ftrong conne<^ion that fub-' 
^s between the feveral afiedions and 
paflions, with their proper objeds, that the 
great ftrength of the animal life lies. And 
for this reafon efpecially, the mafters of 
the Stoic morality, finding them fb trou*- 
blefome, and defpairing of bringing them 
into a proper fubjedlion to their ruling 
principle, propofed eradicating them alto* 
gether,- and fubftituting in their room 
thofe rules of wifdom dilated by the fu» 
p^rior mind j whigh they conceived wer$ 

the 
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the only maxims whereby an intelligent be* " 
ing Qught to be diredled. 

Nothing can be imagined more extrava- 
gant than this piece of philofophical knight- 
errantry, as it is commonly underftood : for 
befidejs that tbefe afiedions are as natural^ 
and as much a part of the human conftitu* 
tion, as the moil calm and deliberate judge- 
ments of the mofl exalted mind, they are, 
in their own place, every way as neceflary. 
The wifeft and beft-concerted determina- 
tions muft prove abortiye,^ imlefs the heart 
IS engaged i and were it poflible a fenfe of 
duty could eScA that thing, yet a man with- 
out afiedtions could have no tafle nor i-elifh 
of any thing, and confequently no hap- 
pinefs, even in the moft excjuifite enjoy- 
ments. 

But though they cannot be extirpated, 
yet regulated they muft be j and perhaps 
this was all that was meant by their hy-- 
perbolical expreflions: and indeed thefe 
natural movements, when authorifed and 
direAed by the mind, may, with great- 
er juftice, be called aHions than pajjions j 
the informations given by^the fenfes being 
only the loweft, groffeft, and moft worth- 
ier objects in view j and thefe, very com- 
monly, 
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monly, much mifreprefented. What is 
pleafing and delightful to fenfe, may be very 
hurtful, and even deftru(5Hve, to the man; 
and fuch objects as appear the moft horrid 
and frightful, may, upon the whole, be 
infinitely more eligible. It is the mind's 
province to examine, compare, and judge. 
Where thefe determinations are not re- 
garded, as perhaps moft frequently they 
are not, the conftitution 'muft be endan- 
gered, if not deffroyed; and the man con- 
figned to aa infupportable remorfe, and 
often a too late repentance: fo that indeed 
felf-denial, and mortification of the ani- 
mal life, are the moft natural duties, and 
abfolutely necefTary to raife one the Icaft 
degree above the beafts of the field. 

But how thefe fame unruly and tumul- 
tuous ifledlions and paflions may be redu- 
ced to their proper order, and kept in it, is 
the great queftion. It will be very evi- 
dent to thofe who will be at pains to 
confider it, both from the nature of the 
thing, and the general experience of man- 
kind, that there are only two ways of at- 
tempting this with any fuccefs, viz. balan- 
cing the paffions, by playing one againft the 
other, or by bribing them off with proper 

equivalents ; 
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equivalents ; and to one or other of thefc 
may bie reduced all the attempts that ever 
have been made to any purpofe for regu- 
latmg the condudl of human life. In the 
firft view, the main, and, in effe<El, the 
only ballaft of the paffions, are fear and 
hope. The fear of confequences chills the 
fpirits, and reilrains the immoderate hurry 
of the animal movements; and thereby 
makes the purfuit more flow, and leaves 
more room for calm deliberation; while, 
in a fimilar manner, hope guards againlt 
the bad effefts of grief and difappoint- 
ment, and keeps the man from finking in- 
to fuUen defpair. The other is evefy way 
as much founded in nature, and we 
have daily inftances of it, in the changes 
. men are ev6ry day making of the obje(5ls 
of their purfuit, and exchanges of what is 
called the ruling fajfim ; or, to fay the thing 
more properly, of the objects which ingrofs 
their affedlion, and deaden them to every 
thing elfe. 

And now that I have mentioned thefc 
fame ruling paffions, it mufl be obferved 
how much they contribute to the eafe and 
quiet of mankind : For, if all men had 
the fame objedt of purfuit, there mufl 

have 
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have been a continual interferiftg of inttf- 
reft, and fcarce a poffibility left of getting 
out of a continued ftate of war, every man 
againft every man ; but now that men are 
diftinguiflied into certain clafles, determi- 
ned by their ftations, circumftances, and 
taftes, and fixed by the conftant charadter 
of their favourite afledlion, they may be 
friends with all the world befides. 

So long as the affection continues fixed 
on one object, the man's charadler is like- 
wife fixed; and, from the knowledge of 
his viewis, one may fay very pc^tively how 
he will adt in any particular cafe: but 
yet the paffions, every one, even the moft 
violent, may be either balanced or bribed 
ofFby more agreeable obje<Sb ; and by this 
the whole condudl of the man altered. But 
it is not every fuch exchange that gives 
the mind any advantage. Where the ob- 
jedls either of one's hopes or fears, or the 
pleafiires which induce him to the ex- 
change, are of the fame kind, the animal 
life may continue ftill in its full ftrength, 
ias indeed happens in moft of thefe exchan* 
ges. 

tJnlefs, then, the ruling mind have 
foihethijttg to offer which can outweigh all 

the 



iht pleifures which blindly ingrofs the af- 
icdlions, they will continue their courfe^ 
in ipite of all re^fon and argument, what- 
ever wifhes or remorles inay rife on fome 
Dccafidns : Video mtlioraj proboque ; deteriord 
Jequor ; {6 thdt, iii the events the man will 
be juft where he wasi; Mofi meri imagine 
they have done the bufinefsj if they can 
fix their heart on fomething ibove fenfua^ 
lity, arid enter upon the pleafurcs of the 
iniddle kind ; and if they happen to fix on 
any oF thofe things which givel the deno- 
ioDtinitxon of public Jpirit or bcnen)oience^ they 
are ready to imagine themfelves patriots^ 
keroic fpirits, and all the fine things that 
have been faid to flatteif men into fo- 
fciablenefs and good neighbourhood; 

But to take the true dimenfions of hu- 
tnan perfeftion, we muft carry our views' 
above the pleafures of fociety as well as of 
fenfe ; and in order thereto, take in yet an- 
other and^ higher dependence every mart 
has on the objects of the unfeen fpiritual 
world ; and there efpecially upon the author 
of our exiftence, the prefervef of our lives, 
and the great proprietor of all thofd things 
ive thoughtlelsly call ours,|pid pretend to thef 
abfolute difpofal of. Nothing can be mord 
Vol; li O evident^ 
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evident, than that if there is fuch a being, 
it is fomething above commoa folly to 
propofe any thing like happinefs, fo long 
as we are in any doubt about his favour and 
friendlhip ; or fo much as to furmife, that 
any enjoyment that can be found among 
his creatures may be brought into the 
loweft competition with what is ta be 
found in him. Until then the mind is fur- 
niflied with fatisfying views of God, and 
the joys and pleafures of the unfeen world; 
the great, the only expedient, for redu- 
ducing every affedion and pailicHi, muft 
be wanting. An objedl this, which none 
can deprive another of, and the whole u- 
. niverfe may Ihare in, without diminilhing 
the enjoyment of one individual ; in fhort, 
the only chief good, vainly fought after by 
the philofophers, among his creatures. 

When the mind, then, duly inftrucfled 
and informed, furveys, according to its 
natural office, the whole compafs of ob7 
jedls on which it has any dependence ; 
confiders what is good, and what evil ; what 
is to be purfued, and what to be avoided; 
by what means, and in what order, they are 
attainable, and Iftfw to be enjoyed, and im- 
proved to the befl advantage j the man ei- 
ther 
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thcr is, or may be, as confcious of the de- 
cifion, and, we muft fay, with much 
greater certainty, 'than he can be of any of 
thole feelings feceived from external im*- 
pteflions of any kind. This is really the 
inward fenfe of the man, and is the onl^^ 
piece of our knowledge which is abfolutely 
exempted from thofe fceptidal fubtikies 
which may be employed to ihtangle every 
other part : for let us be as ignorant as caii 
be imagined of every thing without us, 
and indeed thofe who know moft are very ig- 
norant^ yet when one has carried his doubts 
as far as they will go, he can never que-^ 
lUon the truth and reality of his inward 
feelings ; and fenfible he muft be, on what 
occafiohs, and in what degrees, he is plea-^ 
ihd and difpleafed, fo long as he is con-^ 
;fcious of his own being. 

And as there is nothing a man can be 
ib certain of, fo there is not any thing 
more natural, and which is, or can be, 
a more diredl and immediate refult of the 
conftitiition, and more out of the man s 
power to dire(5l or manage at pleafure, 
hardly excepting the firft and moft origi- 
nal calls of the animal oeconomy, and eve- 
f y way as efleptial and involuntary as th© 
Q z feeling 
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feeling of pain qr pk?^fure. It: is true, the 
mind aiay be diverted fron^ canfidering 
and judging ; but fy may the eyes and 
pars, nay, the very natural appetitjcs of 
hunger and thirft; but without doing 
violence to the conftitutiqn, pne can no 
piore avoid the convi<5tiQn of his mind, 
than he can avoid feeing light in broad 
funfhine, or feeling hunger and thirftr, 
when nature calls for proper fupplies. 

We might add what has been oftener 
than once hinted, and is ^ neceflary con-: 
fequence of what has been faid on thisj 
;fubje6l, that until the inind examines, and 
gives judgement, the inan Is {q far froi^ 
being roafler of his o>yn actions, that he 
is properly no agent at all, ^ut is a^f^cd up*, 
on, tofled hither and thither, by the animal 
powers, as mechanically, one may fay, 
as a tennice-ball has its niotipns direded 
by the ftroke of the racket. And until 
thefe convit^iqrns are fo, ftrong, ^s to form 
all the ppwers pf the fyftem uppn them, 
he continues a ilave ; with this addition o,f 
mifery, that he finds the bitternefs and 
anguifh of tiis bondage ; which, however, 
though a v^ry bitter fenfation, yet is a 
Jiopeful fymptom, as it gives fome ground 
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to cxpedl, he trill watch carefully every 
pppprtunity tliat may favour his elcape. 

But however natural and neceflary it is, 
that the mind fliQuld command all the infe- 
rior powers f yet when oneconfiders the pre- 
sent ftate of mankind with eyerfo little at- 
tention, they mttft fee how great the ftrug-? 
gle muft be, and how impoffible, to fonn 
the whole fyftcm intp a regular fubmiflion, 
by one or two, or even a multitude, of 
faint i^ttempts. Vhis will appear very e-^ 
vident, if we will but attend to the very 
pommqn cafe of contracted habits in thcf 
moft indifferent things j fupppfe certain 
aukw^rd and unnatural geftures of body : 
how hard is it to break them off? and how 
infenlibly does the naan fall back into his 
former way, when he is ever fo little oflf 
Jii§ guard? How much more, when ha- 
bits, or inveterate cufloms, are rooted in 
onp efiential part of the conftitut;ipn long 
before the mind is in any capacity of ma* 
king the leaft opppfition } but, cm the 
contrary, is difpofed tq encourage and 
confirm them: efpecially wheA, befides 
all ttus, they are fp niuch encouraged 
and fuppprted by the way of the 
world about us, that even the rniiid 
itfelf, until l^etter infprmed, is tempt- 

?4 
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f4 to give them its fandtion, jind to 
conclude them ^natural and reafonable I 
Whatflrength of mind, \yhat care and 
watchfulnefs, arc neceflaiy, and, above all,, 
what diligence, in the application of eve- 
ry mean that may contribute, either to 
ilrengthen the raind^ or to give weight to 
its diftatesJ 

This ftruggle is mod difcernibje, where 
the inward fenfe we .fpeak of, and the 
convidions of the mind, are (irong e-r 
nough to balance the impulfes of. the ani-^ 
mal foul. Where thefe are weaker, in the 
fame proportion as they are fo, the ftrug- 
gle ceafes : but remorfes are frequent, 
in fimilar degrees of ftrcngth or weaknefs, 
until they are quite extinguifbed, being 
overpowered by the vigorous exertions of 
the animal or mixed life. When, on the 6- 
ther hand, the man is fo happy, as,^^ by 
proper exqrcifes of the rational powers, 
and calling in the proper afliftances, to 
have his mind and fentiments raifed to 
fuch a degree of ftrength, as can eafily o- 
vercome all oppofition, the ftrtiggle abates 
in the fame proportioh, until he arrives 
at that degree of perfedlion, which enters; 
pne upon the cahn enjoyment of Xiit^ and 
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the happinefs which fuits his coufiitation 
-in all the parts of it. ^ . 

This inward fenfe of the mind, the im- 
preflions its didlates make upon the united 
iyftem^ and their prevailing influence there, 
producing a fujtable feries of actions in 
the condudl of life, though the fame power 
tOriginally, yet as it comes to be applied to 
different fiibjefts, or taken in different 
. views, goes under different names. When 
\converfant about the regularity, beauty, 
and order, of material things, whether the 
.productions of nature or art, didlion and 
ftyle, gefture and air, drefs and ornament, 
and, in general, all the fubjedls of imagi- 
nation, it is Called tajle, and fometimes 
fancy y • when applied to the condudl of life, 
and as it forms the man upon the maxims , 
proper on every occafion and incident, it 
is very properly called fentment, as well 
cxpreffing its true diftinguifhing nature, viz. 
the inward fenfe and feeling of the man. 
,When thefe things are enforced by the au- 
thority of the great creator and ISvereign, 
in whatever way this may be fuppofed to be 
known, it commonly bears the name of con- 
fcience^ and carries the higheft influence ; and 
from the evidence and convidlion that at- 
tends 
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tends it, it is called one's light 5 by which,- 
accordingly, both one's own eonduft, and' 
that of others, is juftified or condemned/ 

According then as inenS afFe<Jlions and 
paflions fall under the influence of the ani- 
mal iihpulfe, or the direction of the a^iivtf 
mind, their ajftions are formed upori them, 
and the condudl of life determined into i 
certain courfe, which is called /AWr man-^ 
iter ; that is, in plain Englifl^ the cuftoms 
they follow: at firft but finglc a<9tions,* 
aukwardly performed, but which, ty fre- 
quent repetition, become eafy, agreeable; 
^nd fuch as one readily falls into, even 
without thought >or refle(5Udn^ hence call-^ 
ed habits ; which is only andther name fdf 
inveterate cuftoms : for in that light it ap*'. 
pears the firft. authors of human language 
confideried them; and, by what has been 
faid, every body who unddrftahds themi 
will do fo ftill. 

Into this, then, the whole biifincfsof ^/cr^ 
rai virtue, as it is called, muft be fefolved^ 
namely. That the courfe of mens a<Slions^ 
i. e. their mahners, cuftoms, habits, or 
whatever they may be called, be conduct- 
ed into a thorough conformity unto the 
didates of the mind j . and the - fentiments ' 

of 
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of tlie heart formed, not on bare appeaiv 
ances, but on true judgement of the real 
worth and excellency of the feveral objedl< 
Vpon which the man's happinei^ or mifery 
depends. ^ And^ for the fame reafon^ and 
with thft fame propriefy of fpeech^ the 
feontrary courfe tnight be called moral vice^ 
had ndt cuftom confecrated certain word? 
and phrafes, which thdfe who know not 
the meaning of them^ ignorantly take up^ 
knd fuperftitiduily amufe themfelves and 
bthers with, to the perverting of truth, 
and diverting their minds from toat- 
fcers of infinitely greater mpineiit. 

We only obferve^ how juftly this regu- 
lar condudl of humaii life was peculiarly 
honoured by the men of the firft ages with 
the name of nmfdom^ and continued to pof* 
fcfs that diftinguifliing name, until the 
knowledge of the obje(3:s without which 
it couid not fubfift, being loft, the whole 
of it was reduced to the uncertainty of con^ 
jedture and opinion ; and the moft the wi^ 
feft could pretend to, was to be a lover of 
wifelom. Hence phildfephy became a fort 
^ profcflion, which, hard to fay whether 
from Keedlefsnefs or defign, has continued 
to iifurp the honours due only to true wif- 

Vol. I. P do.m^ 
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dom/ even where that, in the higheft 
meafures of it, was revived and acknow* 
ledged. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that all the 
foundations of moral goodnefs affigned 
by later mafters, naturally run into this 
inward fenfe of the mind ; and however 
fecmingly remote, and even oppoiite, they 
may appear, yet all that have any fbE** 
dity in them, refolve into this, and there 
amicabljr unite« Thus we fee, that moral 

' goodnefs is founded in the nature of things ) 

in truth; in the beauty, order, and bar** 

mony of the univerfe; that it is juft and 

"\ right, beautiful and pleafant^ honourable 

\ afiid gainful, &€.: but all this we fee» not 

• dirddlly and imiiciediately, but by the in* 
\ tervention of ^roptr fentiment ; the percep* 

tion and judgement of the mind forming 
the whole human fyftem upon theie views, 
which could never have made the leaft im* 
preflion without it.: Nay, in this, even thtf 

• two oppofite fyftems^ of felf-love and public 
affeftion, fo earneflly contended for, ami*- 
t;ably unite, and mutually fupport and 
affift each other. While vice, on the 
other hand, is the native iil>ie of darknelS| 
ignorancej and error; it is folly, madnefs^ 
djgformity; and, in the events as >dc?? 

fti;U(5tive' 
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tbm&kveiktkd ruinous, as^ hi the vholef 
of its courie, it is imnataral and brutiih. . 

It would feem likewife, that this muft 
^e the fame with what has of late made 
fo much noife ia the world, under the; 
aame of the inUmal and moral Jtnfey as it; 
certainly Jdiuft be, if thefe words have any 
meaning a^t all: but then they who afiedk 
fiich terms mufl: be egregioufly miftaken 
in their netians, when they talk of this in? 
ternal .and moral fenie as fomething, :piot 
only diftindl from, but prior unto, all 
judgement and reafbning; yea naturally 
implanted in man as a part of his conftir 
lutifm, and a more infallible guide than any 
^bfervations fallible man can make : wherer 
asu^thing can be more evident, than that 
in the ftate in which all mankind are borq, 
there neither is, nor can. be, any fuch 
thing as either tafte or fentimentj until 
they are fome how or other foroied bjf 
experience and obfervation. * 

\iMdfomc kow or other i becaufe there 
are many ways of forming the tafte, ftnti-^ 
mcnt, and eyen confeieace itfetf, befides a 
true knowledge of things, and a deliberate 
judgement concerning them. Both reafbn 
and experience affure us, that not only chit- 
4ren, but the bulk of mankind, may be 
^ ? ^ • brought: 
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Ibrouglit to love or ha^te, purfue €>r a-* 
void, almoft any thing, with the greateft 
force of bigotry; that the injpreiBons of 
fenfe firft, and then the exan^ple and way 
of the world, are with moft the only fta^dr 
ard : and when the bulk, even of thofe 
who value themfelycs on their tafte an4 
fentiment, can affign no better ground, the 
whole may. he faid to reft upon mere ca- 
jprice and fancy. And, therefpre. 

Since there may be fuch things as'falfe 
taftc, wrong fentiments, ^nd erring con- 
Tciences, as well as thoffe which are true 
and juft } and as t}ie firft will produce sl^ 
quick and vigorous efledls of appf qbatipn 
anddlflike; nay, for very obvipus ^eafpns, 
much ftrongcr and more violent than the 
laft ; it muft be abfurdly wrong^^ to refolve 
the morality, as it is called, or the right 
and wrong, the. good and evil, pf hutxiai^ 
adions, ultimately into any inward tafte 
or fentiment > which, if it has npt a ftand- - 
ard in truth, antl the nature of things, or 
is not founded there, muft be the moft 
flippery, fleeting, fanciful thing, that can 
be imagined. 

If ahy pne \^ants to be rcfolved how the 
mind of man comes by fuch a fway in the 
human conftitutipn, . as in this paannjer to 



form the whole complex fyftem upon ' tt» 
diftatesf this, * no doubt, is originally 
oWing to the wife conftitution of its great 
author, who hais mgde this the diftinguiih" 
ing chara<9tcriftic of this tribe of his prea** 
Xixres. But this being fuppofed, pne need« 
no more to f^tisfy himfelf how it i$, of 
may be, effe<3ted, than tp refledl a little on 
what has been faid concerning the rife an4 
ipring of all h\unan"adlions, viz. the affec- 
tions and pafhons j how theie are raifed an4 
■maintained, and thereby the ^hole unit 
|ed fyftem, put intp that tendency to aci- 
tion which we call tbe nvill, by certaifx 
-|4npulfes and movements on the mpfl in-! 
-ward and iubtile parts of it, Which natu-^ 
rally ifliie in the proper efiedls, and fuch 
a peculiar courfe of a<5lion. No body has 
^y difficulty about conceiving how this 
may be done by material impulfcs op the 
organs of fenfe, which 2^11 lead to, and 
land in thefe. When it is then remember- 
. ed, how . the mind retains^ recalls, and 
improves, thefe fame original perceptions, 
; and how intimately fhe is conne<S|ed with 
the material fyftem in all her operations and 
agings, we will eafily apprehend how the 
iame kind of movements muft be produ- 
ced. For as that adtive principle has at 
„ - cqipman4 
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command all the perceptions {be has in re* 
membrance; and, by comparing and cpn'^ 
fidering thefe, can form out of them ima-<« 
ges and reprefentations of what the feveral 
difierent compolitions nd^t ptodttce: fo fhe 
can employ thefe at pleafure for producing 
motions of the fame kind, and ditedled 
precifely in the fame ipanncr, as the out- 
ward impreflions made by the objedis 
themfelves would havfc done. And thence 
it is, that thefe fort of impreflions made 
by the mind's reprefentationof proper ob- 
jeAs, of whatfoever kind they are, very 
properly bears the name of motives ; calm*- 
er indeed at firft, aiid not near £o imper 
tuous, as thofe excited by fenfiblft imprcf^ 
fions; ]but by being often repeated, as the 
mind can repeat them at pleafure, they 
come to produce the effe<ft with as much, 
certainty, and in time engage the heart, 
and form the executive fyftem into a courfe, 
of adlibn, which nothing but giving way 
to contrary impreflions can break off. All 
which we may daily find in ourfelves, and 
obfcrve in others, fully exemplified in the. 
changes that are made in mens tafle and, 
fentimcnts, or what they call the ^atc of 

tbeir^ 



their mind, throughout the fevcral ftages 
and different; circumftances of life. . 
r From what was juft now faid concern- 
ing thefc movements, which either are the 
fame thing with what we call the Will, or 
immediately and directly produce it whea 
4arrived at a certain pitch ; and in which 
the concurrence of the whole man lies, 
whether the miiid engages the material fy- 
item, or the^animal powers overcome and 
iubdue the' mind; a queftion has been 
Wioved concerning the force or eSe6t of 
thefe motives which fet them agoing, and 
xhc certainty one inay have of liiccefs in 
the application of them. This has' been 
X^rried fo far, that fome feem to fay, the 
leveht in this cafe is either altogether, or 
^ivf near, as certain, as the determination 
j©^ the motion of one parcel of matter is by 
-che impulfe of another. Wbatfeems to be 
.<he natural confequcnce of this, is, that 
lixan can be no free agent, or rather no 
agent at all, every adlion of his bdng cer- 
^nly, i. €. neceffarily, determined into a 
certain conrfe, which it is impoflible for him 
to avoid. Others will. needs have the man 
po&Sed of a certain power, by which he 
^n^ ifhewiUi a^ contrary to the ftrong- 

eft 
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fcft and mod e^e<5lual tHetive^ afid exciteT 
Inents. Whence have arifen thdfe intricate^ 
and inofl: of them uaintelligible difpute?^ 
concerning liberty and lieceffit y, ilic freer 
donij indifferehey, and felf-d€tci;'niining 
power of the will, and. other fuch metar . 
phyfical wranglings, of which there is no 
profpeA of ever feeing an end. 

Were v^e able to look iiito the mechi)p- 
hlfm of the animal fyftem, and could pw4 
an cxa<3: account of all the ieveral mover 
inents it is capable . of ; could we exaftly 
compare arid balance, thd feveral powers 
and forces of outward impreffions among 
themfeives; and all of them with the in**, 
tyard ones made by the mind, with their 
feveral connexions and dependencies ; thert 
might be fome hopes of determining the^^ 
queftion with fbme certainty from that 
quarter. But as there can be no expedla^ 
tions thence^ w^ muft content ourfelvel? 
with fuch light as plain fa^b, attefted by 
obfel'vation and experience, can afford | 
and which may abundantly anfwer all th6 
purpofes, even of a petfedl intuitive fcnow^ 
ledge. ' . 

i We will not ftop to make remarks upott 
the feveral kinds of motives^ which are, or 

may 



may be, jiifl; as numerotis as the things we 
Jiave any conne<5lion with or dependence on ; 
wjiich we have already taken fome notice 
©f ; how fbmc diretflly affecjl the body, others 
the mind, while there arc fome likewifc 
that aflFe<3: the whole fyftem. The wpight 
and moment Q.f them all depjend? entirely 
on the meafrire of pleafure or pain they 
are capable of giving. The following fadls 
may fatisfy a modeft inquirer. And, iiji 
the firft placv*, we are fure, 

That no motive whatfoever has any inr- 
fliiience uAtilit is perceived ; nor any further 
than the force of it is perceived 5 that is^ un- 
^ it has made its impreffion. 'yhe thing 
may be known in theory ; but the differi- 
ciice is as great, as perceiving a fw9rd at a 
diftance, knd feeling it pierce one s body. 
Hence, the ftrength or force of a mptivi?, 
.that is, its power to produce the defigned 
effeft, ^annot be known, .until the effed of 
it is felt within ; and that can never be 
,dojie, until the movements are : at leaft bo- 
gun, and thq affedioi^s in fome degree 
formed. 

It is certain alfo, that no motive, or fet 
of motives, operate equally or^ all men ; nor 
eten, on the fame man at different times, 

ypL. I. Q^ and 
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^nd in difiercnt fituations of mind, as we 
commonly expreis it, but only as thd general 
fyftem happens to be .difpofed at the time. 

For the fame. reafon, it frequently hap- 
pens, .that the Ipweft motives have their 
full effedl, when the highefl and moft no-^ 
|)le make no impreflion at all ; fenfe is 
for the m6ft part too ftrong for reafon; 
prefent obje6ls, though not able to bear a 
<:omparifon in other refpedls, are generally 
preferred to fuch as are at a diflance, either 
;irf time or place. 

It is notwithflanding true, that every 
?notive will fucceed, of whatfbever kind it 
is, unlefs the farce of it is deftroyed, and 
;ts operation marred, by contrary ones. 
And, on the other fide, the operation of 
any motive, however far advanced, may 
be deftroyed by a contrary impreflion, 
provided it is ftrong enough to excite a 
contrary motive of equal or fuperior force. 

ifroni all which, and fuch other obferva- 
tionSjj it will appear, that human liberty, 
the true freedpm of man, does not, can- 
not, lie in his being exempted from 
the influence pf every motive; which 
indeed is a cafe that cannot poffibly hap- 
pen. The firfl perception ingrofTes the 

whole 
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whole man ; and .certainly will keep pof- 
ieilipn until driven , out by another. And 
however one may be indifierent to fome 
things which do not affedl hiro either way, 
it is impoilible he can be fo upon the 
whole J and by the prevailing impreffionj 
whether from the mind or fenfes^ he will 
be determindd. I^erhaps a way of fpeak- 
ing which has prevailed much among 
icholaftic meuj afcribing the will to . the 
nuad as peculiarly its province, may have 
mifled fome into the other conceit ; which 
will very quickly be deftroyed, by a re- 
flcftioii which every thing we meet with 
will confirm^ that the mind not only dwells 
in the body, but adls by its powers. 
. Ag2tin, let the effeds of the fe vera!. mo-' 
tives be as certain and rieeelTary, as any^ 
br all, the laws of mechanifm can: make 
th^m ; fo long as they are under the rnauager 
inent of an agent, who can balance the o- 
verbearing powers of one with thdfe of a 
^ diflFefent kind, and even deftroy their ope- 
ration altogether, by rejedting them, and 
fubftituting others in their room, the free- 
dom of the agent fufjers nothing at all 5 
^nd Ke is to all intents and purpofes an- 
fwerable for every one of their efiei^s, un- 
\ - Q^z lefs,' 
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Ifefs, after having lifed all meatiis in hiS 
jiower for fubduiBg the rebel ajSedion, it 
jiroves too ftrong for him. This, J bfc- 
Ueyci is a cafe that never haf)|)ened v'ith 
man; but, however, it poiilts Out ttt us the 
proper inquiry for detfermining the que*- 
ftion^ viz. How fair the human pbwer^j 
and particularly the fovercignty of tht 
jnind <xver the animsil fyftem^ extends ? . 
And here, indeed, it will be foulid, that 
in moft men it reaches but 4 Ihoft ways 
pot from any defeifl in the mind itfelf, or 
of any of its natural powers ; but for Want 
of due culture and improvement, and the 
proper means and exercifes requifite to 
raifc it to that degree of ftrerigth and a<Sli- 
vity, which is neceffary for the eflfeftual 
difcharge of the offices belonging to the 
place it holds in the human conltitution. 

We obferved elfe where, that, of all be- 
ings within the compafs of our obferva- 
tion, the human conftitutiqn is moft capa/- 
bls of improvement ; and what an im- 
inenfe odds there is between an infant, or 
even a wild man, and a great genius cul*- 
tivated to the higheft perfedlion. What 
the Stoics afTened of their wife man, That 
he only is free, and all the reft flaves^ will 

bef 



be found to hold vtry certainly, however 
it has been looked -on as a paradox. In 
all the lower degrees, fo long as the mind 
is intangled and overpowered by the ani- 
mal feelings, until it has the perfe<fl com- 
mand of the fyftem; and the whole man 
is ehgaged, not only in the purfuit, but al- 
fo the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as per- 
fect wifdom wilf juftify, there muft be 
ibmethirig amifs in the conftitution ; fome 
jrebellion fomented in the inferior powers j 
fomething, in a word, the man cannot ap- 
prove of; arid therefore foihe conftraint, 
bondage, or at leaft fome defedl of that 
freedom and liberty which is neceflary to 
conftitute a perfedl and a happy man. 

Upon the whole, then^ we may be able 
to form fomething of a jufl: notion of the 
human conftitution ; and thence form a 
true judgement , of what is «a/wra/ and wn- 
fiatural V vfotds which have been fhame* 
fully abufed, to palliate, not only the filliefl: 
pleafures, but fome of the moft enormous 
villanies. It may be juftly enough reckon- 
ed trifling to obferve^ that the conftitution 
of any thing is not any one part, however 
^flentia], taken feparately ; when it is fo e- 
vidcnt, that it takes in all the parts united ; 

and 



and united in that very OrdA* aad fubcM--^ 
dination of one part to another, whkh 
conftitutes this peculiar ord^r of beings, 
and diftingaiflbes it from all the reft. But 
is it. not as trifling to fay, that any plea- 
sure, or piece of human conduift, is natural^ 
becaufe it is agreeable to fometiiing that 
belongs to the conftitution ^ when it is ut-^ 
terly inconfiftent tv^ith the happinefs of the 
whole, and dire<flly opposite to the natural 
4i(3:ates and tendency of the moft' noble 
part, and fuch as the conftitutipa requires 
ftiould have the leading ? However natu- 
ral, therefore, it is, that mankind Ihould 
be firft under the influence of animal im^ 
prefl[ions, which will, be found all of them 
harmlefs, until the mind is or may be im- 
proved into fuch raeaflires of ftrength, as 
to regulate and control them ; it becomes 
the moft unnatural thing tha^t can be well 
imagined^ for one to continue in a paflive 
fubjedion to them; as it would be, on 
the other hand, for any to indulge them- 
felves in what they take to be the proper^ 
bufinefs of fpirits, to the entire negledl of 
the other effential part of their frame, and 
without which tliey cannot be men, but 

fome different ,kidd of beings* 
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The fame will hold throughout all the 
idegrees of advancement toward perfe^ion ; 
^s ijiideed they are beyond a poflibility of 
being numbered with any exadliiefs. The 
mok remarkable of them are marked out, 
cither by the obje<5ls which engage the af-i- 
fedlions, or by the different kinds and de-i 
gfees of the afTeftions and paflions them^ 
felves. Thence are taken the charadleriftics 
of the feveral clalles of mankind, accor* 
fding as the feveral forts of animal plea^ 
lures, or thofe of the mental and i^iritual 
Ibind, viz. fenfuality, luxury, ambition, 
and covetouihefs, on the one hand; or, 
knowledge and learning, religion and de* 
votion, on the other, happen, in the l^vcral 
.degrees of each, to take the leading of the 
man, and to influence his adions. Tq 
reft in any of the lower meallires, fhort 
of that perfedion which the conftitu^- 
tion admits pf, and is fitted to rife up 
to, muft be in the fame degree unnatu- 
ral: however juftly it may be called natu- ^ 
ral in another fenfe, as it denotes the courfe ^ 
and way which men moft readily fall in-» 
to,^ by the prevailing of the animal part 
at their firft fetting out in the world. 

Hence likewife one may be enabled to 
arcount for the m^ny glaring incon- 

liflencies, 
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fiftencies, and even palpable contrarieties, 
which are to be found, not otdy in diflfer- 
etit men, but even in the fame man in dif- 
ferent circumflances, as thQ anims^ or the 
mind takes the diredlion i and likewiie for 
what is greatly more unaccountable, that 
.vanity and felf-approbation which are fo 
very common among the lower cl?i,{res of 
.mankind, the native fpawi\ of ignorance 
and inattention. The great variety of 
contrary impreffions from fo many diffe-r 
rent objedls, muft render man the n^oft fic-r 
kle jnconfiftent being, and at .the fame 
time the mo(l miferable, harafled and 
torn afunder, as }ie is, by fuch a mul- 
titude of different appetites and paffions. 
Every change promifes relief, and feeds 
^is vanity, while he knows no better, with 
the profpedl of reft and fatisfadlion at laft; 
,and thus he goes on, until either death 
cut him fliort in the unfinifhed purfuit, 
or, which is but a rar^ ^afe^ experience 
and difappointment drive him into juft 
and proper fentiments, and fettle him in 
the calm purfuit and enjpymen;? of the a* 
dequate object of his happi^efe; where 
his reftleffnels and vanity receive It 6ui^ 
^nd fiill cure at the fame time. - 

And here it is,T-in th? juftnefs c^f fenti- 

^lent^ 
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tia^ent, aujd in the perfcdl conqueft of all the 
poi?v'ers of the animal life into a thorough 
iubje<5tiori tp the rational mind, that we 
are to look for the true ftandard of human 
\perfe<Slion, viz, fuch as' the h\iman conftir 
tution will admit of, (which perhaps was 
the pcieaning of thofe philofophers who 
made the nature of the foul to confift in 
harmony), when the whole complex fyftem 
is perfe(3:ly united in a due fubordination 
of all its parts, according to their feveral 
degrees of dignity and ufefulnefs, and 
fprmed into a regular and uniform courfe 
of a<3:ion J and the proper interefts gf eve- 
ry part fccured in the general good of the ' 
whole, and the enjoyment of its proper 
life. This, it is evident, can never be 
done, until fuch time as the ruling power 
is fufEciently inflxudled to give a fatisfying 
decifion pf the only important queftionthat 
lies beforemankind, viz. Whatis that^po^ in 
the enjoyment of which man's true happinefs 
lies ? and how is it to be attained? and till 
it give this deciiion with fuch evidence and 
authority as fhall engage the heart, form 
the fentiment, arid thereby the whole 
courfe of the afFedlions upon it, fo as every 
other thing fliall be regulated and kept in 
Vol. L R its 
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its proper degree of fubordination by 
it. . * . 

By this, then, we may be likewife ena- 
bled to judge, what mull be the proper 
culture of fuch a being as man is y and 
how he muft be raiftdi if ever he is, to 
his proper degree of pcrfeiflion. There 
are innumerable pretenders foliciting, all 
of them promifing pleafure and happinefs ; 
and the moft worthlcfs of them, as com- 
monly happens, are the moft importunate ; 
and, taking the advantage of our igno^ 
ranee and prepofleffion, make the moft vi- 
gorous attacks upon the heart, and com- 
monly the moft fuccefsful. On thefe, even 
the leaft and lowcft of them, the tafte and 
fentimenc may be very ftrongly formed. 
Nothing lefs than a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole fund of enjoyment, 
or what one may call the materials of plea-- 
fure and happinefs, at leaft 'the beft and moft 
valuable of them, can enable the mind 
to adjuft the feveral preteiifions, to redlify 
miftakes and wrong fentiments, and to give 
. the preference where it is due. The only 
way, then, to improve the mind, muft be, 
to increafe its knowledge, by bringing un- 
der its obfervation whatever may merit its 

' regard' 
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regard. Every new obje<5l we have any 
coiiTiedlion with, makes us fenfible of new 
wants we were not at all fenfible of, enlarges 
the capacity, and gives atafteof pleafure, 
which we neither had nor could have before 
vre were acquainted with it. Every flep of 
advancement, by opening and enlarging 
the mind, prepares for another j . and thus 
keeping it continually on the progrefs, 
prevents its fettling into^ any fuch habit 
as iifually produces an obftinate bigotry ; 
which indeed would efiedlually put an end ' 
to all further improvement. 

To trace then the rifing mind, from its 
very, low beginnings in the firft fenfations, 
when the poor creature is hardly confcious 
of its own being, through the great varie- 
ty of external and internal impreffions and/ 
motives, from objeds without, and the 
workings of the adive miiid within ; the 
multitude of different movements, affec- 
tions, and paffions, occafioned and produ- 
ced by thefe, and the contiijual ftruggles 
between the rational and animal powers ; 
to mark out the feveral fteps of improve- 
xnent and progrefs toward perfedlion ; the 
ftate of mind or fentiments peculiar to 
each J how they are formed and altered, 
- . R 2 until 
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until they arrive at the proper ftate for ta- 
king in and improving the higheft enjoy- 
ment : this is the proper employment of 
man ; and which will be found to com*^ 
. prehend all that is worth knowing. 



ESSAY III, 

Of Human Knonvledgc^ its lyUure^ extent ^ 
and ufe. 

Ty^Nowledge is to the miiid what light 
X%i^ is to the eye ; and it is equally im- 
poflible and npedlefs to attempt a definition 
of either, Thofe . who have experienced 
'it, need none; and thofe who have not,* 
cannot, by the moft elaborate account that 
can be given of it, ever be brought to any 
conception of what it really is. It is in- 
deed the inward light of the mind -, and, 
at the fame time that it makes every thing, 
vifible fo far as it reaches, infinuates itfelf 
with a fecret, but mofl dilcerniblc, confci- 
pufnefs, enabling the man'', to order the 
whole bufinefs of life with e^fe zxA plea-. 

fure, 
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-Aire, which otherwife would all lie invol- 
-ved in darknefs, conftifion, and diibrder. 

When we fpeak of human knowledge, 
xvc muft be un4erftood to mean, hot only 
-the meafure and degree, but that particu- 
lar kind of it, attained and managed in 
inch a ipannef, and by fuch tneans, as arc 
luited to the conftitntion and make of a 
feeing fo circumftanced j and defigned by 
the great creator to anfwer fuch purpofes ; 
and by which he is diftinguilhed from all 
other beings, both above and below him. 
No body looks for vegetation in a ilone, 
nor local motion in a plant or tree ; from 
the moft perfecfl mere animal, we do not 
expecft thought 01? reflection-: every jot as 
unreafonable it is, to imagine man fliould 
imderftand, and adl, in the fame manner that 
fpirits exempt from matter do ; or, if there 
are any fuch, that ad in bodies of a more 
fubtile contexture, or organs different- from 
ours. Every created being is confined to 
certain bounds, which it cannot . pals over 
without ceafing, to be what it is, and en- 
tering into another order ; and to thefe all 
the exercifes, even of its moft noble powers, 
muft be limited. 

And yet no being whatfoever, and man 

leaft 
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leaft of all, has any reafon to complain, 
unlefs he is difpleafed that he was not 
made an angel: and had he been fo, 
on the fame grounds he would have the 
fame reafon to complain, that he was not 
made a god. His prefent frame, capacity, 
and powers, are all fuited to his fituation, 
and the place he holds in the univerfe, with 
the purpofes he is defigned to anfwer there. 
Were his body more fubtile, his fenfes 
more acute, or even his mind more ^de- 
tached from his body, and independent 
on its influence, one may be very fure he 
would lofe greatly more than he could 
gain^ and become fo much lefs able to 
bear his prefent place of refidence. As he 
is, he is fitted to answer all the purpofes 
of life, and is completely provided, in the 
due ufe of the powers he has, for attaining 
inch meafures of knowledge, and thereby 
rifing up to a ftate of fuch dignity, as fhall 
fet the higheft order of created beings very 
much bdow his envy. 

jBut as the whole of his fuccefs depends 
on the right improvement of the powers 
he is endowed, with, it muft be of great 
moment to be well acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of thefe powers, that he ijiay 
^ neither 
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Jpieither fpend his ftrength in fniitlefs 
ftretches after what is beyond hi§ reach, 
nor ftop fhort of his allott,ed perfe(flion, ' 
by intdulging an indolent defpondency; 
both equally unnatural, and prejudicial to 
the conftitution. This we cannojt pretend 
to make any judgement of, without con- . 
fidering fomewhat the objedls we have to 
deal wilth; thefeveral ways by which wc 
do, or may, become acquainted with 
theni; and how far. they may, in fuch 
views as man cati attain of them, be im- 
proved for anfwering the higheft and moft 
valuable purpofes in life* 

The objects of hmnan knowledge, are 
really paft numbering, if they may not 
be called infinite ; as they include eyery 
thing that can by any means be brought 
under our obfervation, till we afcend even 
to the iniraenfity of the original being; fo 
that to give any tolerable account of them, 
may, to an uncultivated mind, feem quite 
impra<5licable: and this perhaps is the rea- 
Ibn, why -the bulk of mankind never fo 
much as attempt to reduce the objeds of 
their thoughts into any tolerable order, 
but take them at random, as they happen 
to call up, or as their prefent occafions re- 
quire. By this means, the mind, mtangled 

as 
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as it is in iae5;tricable cdiifufion, becomes 
Utterly ii^capabk of, any regular improve- 
ment, and lofes all the advantage that might 
be made of what lies fo fairly before it. 

This fort of confufion is tjie more inexr 
cufable^ that things are not thrown before 
us in a confufed huddle or random heap^ 
but difpofed by their all-w^ife former into 
the cxadteft and mpft beautiful ordf r^ dif- 
tributed into certain ranks and claflfes ; fq 
that however innumerable, and beyoni^ 
human compreheniion, the individuals 
may be, yet one may with grejat eafe, and 
without ^ny uncommon meafures, either 
of fagacity or application, attain fuch dif- 
tin<Sl view^, as may anfwcr all the purpofeg 
of human life. . ' , , 

We have already had occafioxi to obferve, 
how the whole uniyerfe of beings may be 
reduced under two great divifions, viz. fuch 
as are purely paffive, and cannot fo much, 
as move, much lefs a<5t, in the loweft de- 
gree, but as they are moved or impelled, 
nor in any other manner . than that im- 
pulfe diredls them ; and fiich as are qar 
pable of beginning, continuing, varying, 
and direding both thought and motiofi 
at pleafure, fo far as their powers go. The 

firft 
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firft we call matter^ the other ^irit ; which 
are commonly, and not without fome 
foundation, conceived and fpoke of as 
two diftindl worlds, the material and Jpiti-* 
tual. Between thefe, and compounded 
of both, as they are united in man, we 
obferved the rife of another, diftindl 
frona both, and of a conftitution entirely 
diflferent from either of them taken fepa- 
rately, which is well known under the 
names of the rational or moral ivorld^ and 
ought by no means to be confounded with 
either of the other two. » 

The external material world, as it is the 
proper obje(9t of that fort of knowledge 
which is taken in by the external fenfes, , 
is mod early obferved ; and the animal 
part of the man is fo framed, that as it 
cannot fubfift a moment but by the affift- 
ance of fome portions of it ; fo, where the 
fenfes are entire, it is impoffible that it can 
long efcape his notice : though at the fame 
time it "will readily be allowed, that many 
parts of it lie too remote, and much of 
that which lies neareft us, is too minute and 
fubtile, for human obfervation : but thofe 
which are obferved do in a manner ingrofk 
the whole attention of mankind. 

YotJ, a The^ 
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The whole univerfe of matter is again di-r 
vided obvioufly into two parts ^ the beavetu 
and the earth ; very unequal indeed in 
themfelves, but not fo much fo to us, who 
being confined to this earth as our hahita*^ 
tion, have ^Imoft all our bufinefs here. 
What can be of real ufe to us in the remor 
tcft part of die heavens, lies obvious e-^ 
nough to obiervation; and accordingly 
has been improved, and probably may bo 
yet more, for anfwering divers valuable 
purpofes 2 hyit a? man was never defigned 
to bg either a maker or governor of worlds; 
he can fuffer no lofs by having the fecret 
mechanifm pf the heavens hid from him^ 
Nor is It any wonder it ihould, when the 
animal mechaniiin of his own cojaftimtioii 
is fo much fo, \t is earth, fire, air, and 
water, that man has^ moft tq do with, 
which lie all at hand; and this per* 
haps was the true reafon why the men 
who cajled themfelves philofopbtrsy in for- 
mer tinies, fna4e thefe the elements of all 
;i;^teria.l bodies. The general divifion 
into animals., vegetablesj^ and dead^ ^^?^r 
ter, is as obvipu^. The feveral kinds of 
.^nimals, inhabitants of earth, air, and 
^fkter; the different tribes of plants an4 



. h*es ; the fcvaal .fpecies df earths, >ftdnejs^ 
minemls, &c. with their feverisil ttfes, mak* 
the fubjedl; of the tnoft ufeful, as well as 
eiitertaiaing, ftudy^ viZi that df natural 
iuftoryi 

. Th6 world of fpirits will be ^ckadwled*^ 
tjgcd, "by all who 'believe there are any fpi- 
rits, to be as much above the Inoft refined^ 
and curioufly organized matter^ as adtivd 
power, a power td exciti; and ihodify 
.thought and motion, and to condudl both 
with counfel and de%n, is preferable td 
the fined machinery; riay^ as the great, 
creator and former of all things is prefer- 
abld to his own work* Thofe heareft us, 
'and which every man has the beft,. and 
•indeed the only immediate acquaintance 
>With, are out own minds^, the fpirit which 
.every man has within himj and however^ 
,by that vail of flefti which every man car- 
ties about hinii he is cut off from all di- 
te&, and immediate conrniunion with all 
the other orders of fpirits^ and clofely 
tonne<5led with the material worid; yet is 
he not confined there j but has a v^zy left 
'iim by which he may attain the know- 
ledge and acquaintance- even of the Fathef 
^ fpirits i and thereby acquire a capacity 
S 2 and 
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and fitnefs for . another way of Imng, 
without that dependence on fcnfe and bo- 
dily feeling, which we have in our pjcefent 

^ftate, for the moft fpiritual parts of our 
knowledge and enjoyments. 

The mixed world we , mentionccL made 
up of the adlions and paflions of fpirits 
dwelling in flefh, is the great, and in ef- 
fect the only, medium, by which one c^ii 
be enabled to attain this excellent ftate of 
life. It is indeqd a kind of low image, 
that is, an image fuited to our prefent low 
condition, of the ftate of the fpiritual world ; 
and as it may be, and in fa(5l frequently 
is, entirely dtstached from it, or, which 
i€ the fame thing, from him who is the 
f Ubftance of it, the gre^t author and pro- 
prietor of all things, it is properly a world 
of man*s making and managing^ and made 
up of an almoft infinite variety of parts* 
For though all men arc originally of the 

' fame make and conftitution ;- yet as, among 
the whole multitude of them, there arc 

* hardly found two whofe features, ftiape^ 
and complexion, are exadlly alike ; fo the 
difference of tempers, genius, way of lit 
ving, ftations, and worldly circumftances;^ 
of affedlions, paflions, powers of body oer 

mind. 
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mind, maiinerty cuftbms, and habhs, See. 
is yet more variotis.' The feveral inven- 
tions of men, mannal crafts, arts, fcien- 
ces, forming a:nd managing focieties, great 
and j&nall, afibrd matter of endlefs fpecu- 
Jation i and the more neceilary, that there 
is hardly any one thing, however enormous^ 
or however trifling, which may not be im- 
proved to lead forward th6 mind to the 
higheft and moft valuable knowledge, ancj. 
thereby to that pyfe<£lion and happinefs 
^?rhieh it is fo much its intereft to purfue. 

Among all thofe numerous particulars 
which compofe thefc diftinft worlds, therfe 
•is not any one falls tinder man's obferva^"* 
•tion, which does not at the fame time put 
ham upon a variety of inquiries about it : 
How far it refembles, or differs from, fuch 
other things as he is acquainted with; how 
it ftands related to them in place, or with re- 
lpe<^ to proximity or diftance ; if it is de*- 
pendent on any of them, or entirely detached 
jfrom them ; what properties or powers it is 
poiJefled of; whether peculiar to itfelf^ or in 
common with others ; fuch as cannot be fe- 
parated without deftfoying its coilftitution, 
. or fo loofc and adventitious, that their ab- 
&uce in: prefencjc makes no alteration there ; 

what 
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.l;vhat cffedts are produced by its di&reift 
applications to other things, and efpe^ial* 
iy to one's M9^ whether for fuftenanc^ 
improvement^ or aAiul plescfure ; and ho^ 
it comes by fuch properties and powers : 
in a word, whatever one can want infor*^ 
mation of, or slbout which a queftion can 
be put, or any doubt moved^ ire all of 
them proper objects of knowledge^ AB 
thefe, and the particular inquiries that 
may be made concerq^g them, will be 
better underftood by coniidering the feve:^ 
ral-ways and means by which they are 
brought under our obiervation and per^ 
ception. Whatever lies beyond^ goes for 
nothing, and can no more anfwer any 
purpofe to us, than what has no being a£ 
all 

We may, I think, takd it for gftmted^ 
from what we had occafion to obferve od 
the human conftitution, that the mind is 
fo far from being originally provided with 
any fund of knowledge, either ideas, as 
they are called, or principles, that it can* 
not fo much as be confcious of its ow& 
being, until the impreffions made oii th* 
appropriated parts of the animldfyftemex» 
cite the correfpondent perceptiopas: -and 

there? 
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there we jjjluft fix the rife and fbundation 
of all real^owiedge, through all the ftepa 
jind degrees of it, up to thehigheft and 
xiKifl: fubUme that can be attained by man* 
And whatever cannot, by proper and imme- 
diate connedtions, be traced back to this 
ipurce, and imlefs the imprei&on and per<» 
<:eption can be produced on which it was 
founded, we may boldly pronounce that it is 
£intaftic and delufive: as, on the other 
jiand, whoifoever will make a joiit efliiiiate 
of human knowledge, muft begin where 
nature does, and carefully mark out every 
ftep that is taken in the progreis, without 
ever lofing fight of the very low beginnings 
whence the highefb flights mufl be taken. 

As this, then, muft be allowed, a funda^ 
mental pofition, That than can know no* 
thing but what has fome howorotherteen 
brought under his obfervatioh, nor any fur^ 
iJier, nor in any other manner, than it has 
been brought under it ; fo, on the other hand, 
by whatfoever means we can be enabled 
to perceive any kind <Jf being, or any par- 
ticulars about it, fo far our knowledge may 
go. But as there are very different ways 
^f doing this, accor4ing to the different 
:fjature4Mad,cQRl^itutie^^ft^ the pbjeifts we 

deal 
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deal with; and all the views *nd means 
muft be fuch as fuit our confticution, and 
are within the reach of thofe powers and 
organs the author of them has given xts ; 
the meafures and degrees of our knowledge 
muft be Very different, and fome things 
muft lie quite beyond Our reach. 

The firft objedia that fall under obferva* 
tion are fuch as are necefiary for the fup-* 
port of the animal fyftem ; and it is fome 
time before the child regards any thing 
elfe : fuch as affedl the eye with their glit* 
tering appearance are commonly the ne±t ; 
fuch as give pleafure, either by relieving 
fome little felt uneafinefs, or otherwife di-» 
verting, make great impreflions ; and fuch 
likewife as give fenlible pain, Thefe have 
quickly their native effedl^ make the cor* 
refpondent mpvements, and thereby en- 
gage the whole attention, and make the 
whole bufinefs of the little creature. As he 
comes to be acquainted with more objefts, 
efpecially the a<5lions and ways of men, he 
more fully exerts his natural talent of imi-r 
tation, and attempts to make out a fort 
of im?iges of every thing he fees, until by 
degrees the mind and body xipen together 
into a capacity for the common and pecu*^ 

liar 
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Har bufineis and enjoyments of the humaa 
life. — Thefe are children, one ,will fay, 
jand their whole condu6l is engaged in' 
childifli things ; what is that to philofophers 
and wife men ? It is true ; but in them, 
and perhaps in them only, is human nature 
to be feen unfophiflicated and undifguifed j 
an.d the greatefl and wifeft man, however' 
his acquaintance with things muft be great- 
er, and thereby the circle, both of his plea- 
fures and bufinefs, enlarged ; yet if he adls 
naturally,, he proceeds exadlly on the fame 
plan, the fame natural principles, and the 
fame method of procedure. 

This uniformity of procedure is fpund- 
cd.on fbmething in the human conftitu- 
tion, which deferves to be carefully no- 
ted, and kept continually in view, viz. 
That all the natural functions of the uni- 
ted human fyftem are flridtly neceflary, 
Inch is the man has no more power, ei- 
ther to hinder or forward, than he has o- 
ver his own conftitutiout He may contri- 
bute much either to cherifh or to deftroy it, 
and thereby may render the exercife of its 
feveral fundlions more vigorous or lan- 
guifhing ; but fo long as the conflitution 
ftands, it will affedl and be aflfeded, re^ 

Vol, I. T ceive 
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ceive and make impreflions and impulfeSj^ 
in the fame natural and neceffary manner, 
that we fee what we call the feveral in-: 
ftindts of blrd^ and beads lead each kiiidL 
into the fame uniform invariable courfe; that 
is, according to their feveral conftitutions^ 
and the influence of the general mechanifm 
of the heavens. 

That all the animal funcflions in man are 
thus even and uniform, common experfence^ 
^5 well as thereafon of the thing, makes al- 
together undeniable. The feveral external 
fenfcs receive each of them their appro- 
priated impreffions ; the eye can no more be 
reftrained from feeing, nor the ear from 
hearing, on the applic!ation of their proper 
qbjedls, than the ftomach, and appropriated 
parts, can be controlled in 4igeftinganddif- 

^ trlbuting the proper aliment. It is the 
fame in all the other, impreffions. on the fc- 
\ycral parts of the body rightly difpofed ; 
each of them will m^ke its proper inovcment ; 

. and all of them will have their correfpondent 
feelings and perceptions^ which the ftrongeft 
j^nd moft active mind cannot help being 
confcious pf, unlefs, perhaps, in fome few 
cafes, where the organs and immediatev in- 
ftruments or means of perception are in- 

tenfely 
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tenfely engaged in dther employments ; 
Und according to the meafure and degree 
t)f the feeling and perception, the man 
muft mind them; that is, j^dge of them, 
"and remember them, whether he will or 
not. Not as if a man niind^d and regifter- 
ed in his mdiiiory every pierception alike; 
but according to the force of the impref- 
fion, and the meafure of pleafure or pain, 
they will every one of theni command theit 
proper room and regard there. 

And hence, t imagine, w^ may be ena- 
bled to make fome tolerably confiftent ac- " 
count of that common, yet very myfte- 
rious, thing, which goes under the name 
of belief, or believing J well known to every 
body, but which has been found, by thi 
Very different accounts of it, to be under- 
ftood but by very few. All are agreed^ 
ani experience determines the agreement 
tobe juft, that it is no more in one's power 
to believe or not, in any queftioil before 
him, thail it is to feci, or not to feel, the 
impulfes of external objedls, and the im- 
prefTions made by them on the ^.nimal fy- 
ftem: and fo it muft be, for this good rea- 
foh, that belief is nothing elfe but that 
ftate - of mind, or more properly of th^ 
T ,z whole 
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vwhole united fyftem, which is the natural 
refult' of all the impreffions, perceptions, 
and cdnfequential movements, internal and 
external, laid together. As the original 
impreffions are not only different, but of- 
ten contrary to one another, where mat- 
ters are regularly and orderly carried, thefe 
muft all be compared and adjufted by the 
ruling mind, and a new impreffion made 
on the inward fenfe, bringing the whole 
fyftem to agree in one, even, uniform move- 
ment ; which is the true occafion of that 
inward pleafure and fatisfadlion which 
men feel on the clear difcovery of truth, on 
being fettled in afirmbelief of it; efpecial- 
ly after having been confufed and diftrad- 
ed by contrary impreffions and feelings. 

I faid, belief was more properly expreff- 
ed by the ftate of the whole united fyftem, 
than by that of the mind, to obviate what, 
I apprehend, is a miftake, which has 
brought along with it fome very bad con- 
fequences, viz. that believing is an a(3: of 
the pure intelledl ; which feems naturally 
to f infer, that the animal fyftem has no 
fhare in it. This is fo far from being true, 
that, whatever may be the flate of the hu*^ 
man foul when feparated from the body, 

fo 
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ib long as the xmiopi continues, there nei-r 
theris, nor can be, any fingle adion of a- 
ny kind, exerted l>y the moft abftradjtecl 
and ipeculative mind, without either the * 
influence of concurrence of all theeflential 
parts of the fyftem. It is true, a man nfiay 
opine, and in his calm moments, that is, 
.when he is free from paflionate feelings, xjfiay 
.perfuade hiinfelf there is res^fpn on one 
fide, and j^haps that he really believes 
the thing ; but until the impreffions ariJ 
ftrong enqugh to engage the heart, and to 
raife and maintjiin fuch moveijiepts in the 
animal fyftem, as overpower all contrary 
ones, and reconcile the whole man to all 
the known confbquences of it, he never 
will believe. 

And hence one may adjuft the meaning 
of thefe common expreflions of rational and 
tmreqfomble faith or belief; and when it 
can be faid to be either the one or the o- 
ther •, which are not fo to be underftopd as if 
reafon, or, if one pleafes, the mind, on the 
apjpearance of good reafon, could at all 
times command belief at pleafure, or yet 
that a man could ever believe any thing 
while reafon appears againft it ; but it ve- 
ry frequently happens that man ads with? 

out 
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but any regard to belief at all ; very fre-^ 
quently with a fort of half belief, and oftcii 
in a diredl oppofitioil to belief. In all thefe 
cafes, and, perhaps, thefe will take in the 
, whole of moft mens actions, the mind is 
in a manner wholly paffive, and forced to 
give way to the tumultuous or irregular 
movements of the animal fyftem. But 
thei'e are a number of cafes, wherein the 
mind, not being thoroughly informed, is 
either feduced by appearances, or bribed in- 
to the party by prefent pleafure ; in which 
cafe commonly what is wanting in juft 
reafbn to found a firm belief, is abundant- 
ly fupplied by ftiffnefs and obftinacy ; and 
as the paflions are there thoroughly enga- 
ged, and have got the command of the 
whole fyftem, reafon is entii'ely loft on 
them, and can make nq impreflion, until 
the violent paffionate movements are fome 
how abated, or turned into Another chan- 
nel. Nor can belief ever be called ratio- 
nal, until the whole man, and every 
movement of the fyftem, is formed oii 
the truth of things, and every power 
regulated by the juft cliecifions and confe-* 
quential impreflions of the well-informed 
mind. But until the mi\id is thoroughly 
J ' informed^ 
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informed, or, which is. the fame thihgy 
tas perceived jirid balanced every impref-^ 
Ijoii :^rom objedls .without, in which the 
man, or the queftioh in view, has any con- 
cern, and has ftr^rigth qnough to make a 
new impreffion and fuitable movements 
and feelirxgs in the general fyftem, he will 
either float in a wavering uncertainty, or 
the ruling paffion pr movements which 
have the afceijdant^ will create belief fuch 
^s it is ; and yet fo ftubborn, as hardly to 
leav§ room for the leaft feelings of remorfe^ 
or any contrary mpvement. 

From, all this it will appear, that what 
we call beliefs and, in one view of it, faith^ 
Hands much on the fame bottom with o-. 
ther habits qr cuUoms commonly acknow- 
ledged to be fuch. But then there will 
likewife be found a very great odds. Both 
are founded in certain conftant and conti-^ 
nued movements in the fyflem ; but belief 
Gonfifts in fuch as are purely and properly 
natural, and arifing fo dire(5lly from the con- 
ftitution, that the nearer that approached 
its true and regular pitch, fo much ftrong- 
er and irefiftible thefe impreflions and 
. movements are, which create that kind at 
lead of it wl^ichis regular and, genuine, a^d 

whicl^ 
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which only deferves the name ; whereas all 
other habits are acquired by repeated adt$ ; 
and fb far as they are inconfiftait with 
thofe movements and feelings which con-» 
ftitute right belief, will be deftroyed and 
rooted out by the perfe<Sliori of the confti- 
tution, and cannot fubfift any longer than 
they are fupported by ignorance, error, 
and folly. Cuftom is, indeed, with grfeat 
juftice, called a Jecmd nature j but ftill it is 
no more ; and to confound it with what is 
the diredl and ihmiediate refiilt of the con- 
ftitution, is fo to confound all things, that 
one ihall n6t be able to fay one thing is 
-more natural or unnatural, truer or faHer, 
than another. 

By this likewife we may be able to judge 
what that evidence is which is th^ ground 
of all right belief, and whence it is that 
it fliould appear fo differently to different 
perfons. As the impreffions made by the 
fame objedls are more ftrong or faint, the 
perception of them muft be fo Kkewifc j 
and therefore juft fo far as any thing can 
be brought under one's obfervation, no 
matter by what means, io much evidence 
there will be. And as the means of per- 
ception, ox by which any thing is brought 

under 
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Under obfervatibn, ire various and diverfe, 
knd all do ntttaffedl the cbnftitution with 
the fame ftrcngth and vigour, thence arife 
different kinds and degrees of evidence; 
itnd cOnfequently of belief, perfudion, ot 
afRirance, in the fame proportion. 

Man is fo made^ that nd material thing 
feari be brduglit undef his obfervation, nor 
tan he have any perception of matter, but 
by the mediation of his bodily brgans, 
V/hich go under the name &i fenfes; and 
Juft as many ways aS matter, or any part 
br parcels of it, can be applied to thefe, id 
many different means or mediums of per- 
ception will he have; They are coiximon- 
iy reduced to five^ or father four 6f them 
bnly hive particular name^,^ While all the 
reft, ^hich are vaftly numerous, and ma- 
iiy cff them as different from one another 
fts thefe, are left under the general name 
^i feelings or fenfations^ diftinguiflicd on- 
ly by their effedls on the body, as pleafu-. 
rable or painful, and as they affeft the 
feveral parts of it external or internal j 
whence they take their particular deno- 
minations. Hence, even on this curfory 
view, it will appear, that it is not the ob- 
jeds themfelves, much lefs the fubftance 
Vol. I; U or 
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or inward eflence of them, that we per-* 
ceive, at leafl in the firft-inftance ; but the 
impreffions they make, or rather the feel- 
ings occalioned by the feveral motions of 
the animal fyftem ; by which the mind is 
at once excited, and furniihed with the 
means' of making and .obtaining furtlier-. 
knowledge of them, and thereby making; 
further advances in all neceflary and ufc- 
ful knowledge* -. . , > , 

It requires fcarcc any attention at all to 
fatisfy one, that all the feelings which 
go under that general nafhe in the feveral 
parts of the body, ar6 no more than the na* 
tural and neceflary confequences and efiedls 
of the different applications that are made 
to them of the different parts of matter about 
us ; and all the knowledge we. can thereby 
have of them is no more than this. How 
they afFe(5l fuch a conflitution as ours ? 
It is true, we take occafion from thefe 
feelings to mark the feveral pfarcels or fy- 
ftenis of matter which occafion them; and 
to diflinguifh them one from another, by 
what we call their qualities, hot or cold, 
hard or foft, &c. and fuch and fuch taftes 
or fmells ; while it is abundantly evident^ 
we can mean no mdre than that they ap- 

: ' p'ear\ 
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f)ear fo'tous, and make fuch impreflions 
on the animal lyftem ; while at the fame 
time they wovild appear quite otherwilfe 
to beings of a different conftitution, ^s of 
neceffity they muft affedl them in quite an- 
other manner, 

Th^ perceptions we have of obje6ls by 
hearing or feeing, are yet more remote, a5 
the impreflions are not made diredtly and 
immediately on , the Appropriate organs, 
but by the intervention of other parts of 
matter, air and light ; without which, all 
the informations we receive by theft fen- 
fes, and by which the g;reateft part of our: 
knowledge is conveyed, would be entirely 
loft } ai\d, along with it, all the pleafure 
arifing from the beautiful colours, figures, 
or arangement and pofition of material ob- 
jedls, 'and the wonderful variety of founds; 
by which, not only objedls are diflinguifli'- 
ed, and notice given of their nearnefs or 
'diflance, but the greateft pleafures and 
moft valuable interefts of life are carried 
*on. . ' 

' By this natural view of the origin of 
human knowledge,' it will appear likewife, 
that no'objed can be apprehended by qnc 
fimple perception; but the feveral proper- 
■ * '' • y 2 ties,^ 
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ties, or what we call powers and qualities^ 
perceived as they are by different mean$ 
and organs, muft be firft apprehended Icr 
parately; and it requires judgement, as 
well as obfervation and experience, to lay 
them together with any exadbiefs: and 
as it frequently happen?, th^^t fbme one or 
other of them may be negle<5led or over* 
looked, thence ^rifes at beft, imperfedlion^ 
and frequently confufion, in pur knowr 
ledge, even of fuch things as lie neareft 
pur hands ; nor is there any thing in the 
nature of thofe qualities we have perceived 
to lead us into the knowledge of any or 
ther qualities, until an opportunity offers 
of their making fuch impreflions on us, or 
on fomething which we have under oup 
eye, as obliges us tp pbferye them. 

It i| from this fuperficial way of judr 
ging by appearances, that a great number 
pf things, which might be of great ufe to, 
us, lie by neglcfSled, and in a manner en- 
tirely overlooked, fo foon as the fliprt-li-r 
yed admiration raifed by the firft imprefr. 
fions, is over. The colours, fliap«, bulk^ 
pf almoft any thing, will touch, perhapi^ 
very fenfibly, while the objedl is new ; but 
'^iU quickly be juftled out by impreflioo^ 
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iffrlliGh more yigoroufly sfftA uS, and 
which thereby appe^ to be orgreater im- 
portance to usi and according to the 
ftrength and continuance of tliem, put the 
man on further inquiries ; how they ap-r 
pear in all the 4ifierent views he is capa- 
ble of taking them in ; |xow they feel tQ 
all the feveral fenfeg^ or parts of the body, 
where the experiment can be made ; how 
they ^3k^L us in the feveral .points of near* 
nefs or diftance ; and what are the con- 
fequences of the different ways of applyfp 
4ng them to other obje<^s, either as tbey 
{land in nature, or may he applied by hv^r 
man (kill; their continuance and duration; 
and how they may be preferved an4 de^ 
ftroyed ; their powers increafed or abated ; 
and thus, upon the whole, improved to 
the beft adyantage. On theie, and fuch 
inquiries, is founded, npt only the whole 
praifUce of agriculture,' and the manual 
crafts, but all that i§ v^uable in any 
jbranch of knowledge whatfocyer, the pro- 
foundeft fcience^ and deepeft myfteries of 
philofophy not excepted* 
/ It is in thefe forts of reyj^ws, and order- 
ing and forting the feveral impreflions and 
perceptions, that man rejaenabers, thjtt the 

natural 
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natural power of imaging is exerted, which 
is at once the great mean of promoting and 
carrying on human knowledge, and gives 
the true diftinguilhing charaderiftic of it ; 
that is,' the knowledge of ^^A beings as 
have not;, cannot have, any accefs to direcSl 
immediate perceptions of the internal ef- 
fence, flibftance, or cdhftitution of any 
one thing in nature, even of fuch as arc 
neareft at hand, and they are the inoft ini- 
timately acquainted with^ their own minds 
and fpirits, and the matter about them. 
' ,Th^ere needs no laborious reafbning to 
inftruft' the truth and .certainty of this at- 
fertion ; there is a much nearer way, and 
the only one which can carry 'cohvi(5lion 
in it, viz, that every one make the. trial for 
liimfelf, in that which' he fahcies himfelf 
-bed acquainted' with. He will readily find 
feveral diftindl a^d'fehfibly different perr 
ceptions of • tjie different ;way5 h« is affe<5t- 
ed by it, either/feparately, or as it is con*- 
joined and united; with fomething elfc; 
and by carefully comparing, and laying 
thefe together, he forms an image of, he 
knows not what, invefted with properties 
and powers, fuch as he has from time to 
time perceived; and perhaps^may. be led 051 

. .-vV .1 "•to 
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to image to. himfelf the manner how thefe 
efieds may be produced. But ftill it is 
but an image, unlefs. the thing itfelf can 
be brought dire<Slly under his obfervation ; 
which, at lead in our prefent ilate, we are 
lure can never be done. 

I faid, the man forms for himfelf ah i- 
mage^or reprefentation of he knows not 
what; not as if he was in any uncertainty, 
whether the thing he means to image or re- 
prefent to himfelf, has any real exigence ; 
the certain and infallible perception he has 
of its appearances and impreflionsi and what 
he feels with the moft intimatexonfcioufnefs 
following upon them, leave him notnanner 
of room to entertain any doubt about that: 
but what the thing is in itfelf abfblutely 
confidered, and how it would appear to a 
being who could by one intuitive view fee 
into its inward conftitiition, the man can- 
not fay. He knows, or may know, how it 
aflfeds himfelf'' in every circumftance ; and 
further he has no manner of concern with 
it. ^^ . ' ■ , • .* 

' This is evidently the cafe in all ourit-^ 
deas,. as they arc called, of fiibftances, or 
particular beings, and of the feveral collec- 
tions and combinations of ; them, as they 
^ ■ are 
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are connedcd in their natural ftate, or ire' 
fo by human art and fkill. They are all of 
them no other ttfaa the images of things 
we thus frame every man for himfelf ; and 
are as different as ^ the feveral perceptions 
of them, and the different ways of laying 
them together^ are in different perfons. 
But this power df imaging ftops hot here ; 
but by comparing, comptftmding, divi-- 
ding, increafing^ diminifhing, and thuiT 
endlefsly varying the original images, new 
ones are framed, which never had, tit per- 
haps never will have, any exiftence ; and by 
the afliftance of thefe, a fort of images ar^ 
formed, of fuch things, as either by their 
fubtilty, or remotenefs, lie entirely out of 
the reach of human dbfervatiori. Of thkfbrt 
arc all the invifible caufes of the feveral 
alterations we obferve on the face of the 
earth, throughout the different feafons of 
the year ; the whole bujQnefs of vegetation^ 
produ6lion of animals great and fmall, me- 
tals,minerals,&c. Nay this poller of imaging 
has been often, and perhaps yet is, very un- 
duly extended to the caufes and principles 
of thought and motion, fuch beings a*s are 
truly and properly fpiritual, yea even to? 
the Father of fpirits, the original being 

himfelf; 
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hinflfelf J and is the true fpritig of all the 
idolatry and image-worihip that ever has 
appeared in the world. 

On the right management of this facul-^ 
ty of imaging, the whole biifinefs of what 
•we call dejign and contrivance in the ma- 
nagement and condu<5l of life has its ei;i- 
tire dependence ; and by the negle6l of it 
are occafioned, not . only the reveries of 
madmen, and the many foolifli and im- 
pradlicable projedls by which multitudes 
have been ruined, but like wife all the mif- 
carriages of common life, while the crea- 
tures of fancy appear fb like realiues, that 
they impofe upon the unexperienced a,nd 
unwary with fuch powerful and plqafing 
delufions, that it is the hardeft thing in 
the world to undeceive them, until it be 
too late ; that i§, until dear-bought expe- 
rience convince them they are impofed upon 
by the creatures of their own fancy, and i- 
mages which had no being but what 
themfelves bad given them through mif- 
take and delufion, 

. And yet it is to this fame power of ma- 
king images of things we never faw, that 
the far greateft part, even of our r?al and 
jnoft ufeful knowledge, owes its birth. 

VoL.L X Confined 
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donfined as every man is to this earth, wid 
moflmen ta a very narrow corner of it, 
there are but very few things that can fall 
under any one's diretEl and immediate obfet- 
vation, and this defe<5l can only be fupplied 
by information and inflxu<5tion, whereby 
all the obfervations that have been notade 
through the feveral ages of the world may 
be communicated, fb as any one may makQ 
iiis advantage of them ; one of the peculiar 
excellencies of mankind, and perhaps the 
highell he has above other aninials i ih^ 
higheft, we may well fay, that any creatiirt 
of his make and conftitution can boaft 
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On feveral of the Doctrines of 
REVELATION. 

V 

I. Propriety. 

PRopriety of fentiment, and propriety 
of addoa, are fo nearly related, that 
the me cannot beunderftood with* 
out the other^ 

What adlipn is, .needs no defining. The 
fame' cannot be faid of fentinient. The 
Ford is common, but not fo commonly 
underftood ; neither can it be, without juft 
views of the human frame and conftitu- 
tion- 

, To attain this, it will not be enough to 
fay^ that this or the other afie<5lion, paf- 
fion, or inftindt, are found in all mankind, 
unlefe it can be inftruded that they really 
are fo ; nor even then, unlefs it can be 
fliown, how they naturally and neceffarily 
arife ouc of the whole human conftitution 
takOTL together. 

X 2 This 
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This is evident from a very obvious truth. 
That man is a cor^ounded being, and cdm- 
pounded of very different parts ; each of 
them defigned to anfwer particular purpofes. 
In their union, and lubordination one to 
another, the human confticution confifts. 
And when ' the fentiments and a<5lions are, 
exadlly conformed to this eftabUfhed order, 
then, and then only, can they be faid to be 
either natural or proper ; and when any part 
or particular fyftcm breaks out of this order, 
and attempts to acfl fingly, or beyond its 
proper fphere, the fentiment formed upon 
it, and the adion produced by it, muft be 
improper and unnatural. 

There are two very difierent fenfes in 
which any fentiment, or courfe of action, 
may, with propriety, be faid to be natu-* 
ral; either when it refults fo diredlly from 
the human conftitution, or is fo every way 
agreeable to the order eftablilhed there, 
that it can by no means be eradicated, 
but is always found equally ftrong in eve- 
ry man, whatever alteration may be made 
in his circumftances or fituation* And fuch 
is the defire of happinefs. 

When tlie nature of happinefs comes to 
be diftindlly underftood, it will be found 

to 
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to be, I do not fay pleafure, but being pcr- 
fe&ly pleafed. And as mens taftes .and fen- 
timents vary, fo do their pleafures. And 
hence arife their different purfuits, while 
their ultimate intentions are the fame. 

Thefe fort of cravings and defires are 
what they call injiiniis ; like thofe of mere 
animals, all invariable., 

It is not barely our life, nor even, flridl- 
ly fpeaking, ourfelves, that by this inflindt 
we are influenced to love ; but the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life : and this may 
be fo ftrong, that we may properly enough 
be faid to love them better than ourfelves. 

There is another courfe which fnay be 
called natural, and which takes in every 
things good or bad, which can by any 
means get flrength enough to form the 
heart upon them ; and fbme of thefe may 
arife, fo naturally, and without any pains 
or labour of ours, that it may be doubted 
whether they do not belong to the firfl. 

That which bids faireft, after the ani- 
mal fenfations and appetites, is fympathy ; 
which, like all other paflions and affec- 
tions, depends not on our will or. plea- 
fure. Butas^that, as well as all the reft, 
depends entirely on the fentiments or in- 
ward 
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watd feelings of ike heart ; and as tkef^ 
arc very different in different men, and 
fbm^ed upon the more or lefs perfeift difpo^ 
fitions of the hum4n fyftem, they can never 
be reckoned among invariable inftindts. 

Where the lentiment is Formed upon the 
ri^bt ^fpofitioh of the complex human 
fyftem, it produces that agreeable temper 
which is called humanity; and wherje it is 
perfedb, produces perfedl: fyriipathy. But 
this is feidom or never found in the pre- 
fent ftate'of mankind* We enter warmly 
into the joys and forrows xjf thpfe we love ; 
to ftrangers our fyxdpadiy is .more cool ; 
:and fiiperftiticus zeal entirely deftroys it: 
andthcire^areHuinlwlefs well-known ca* 
fcs, where the lentiments may be wrought 
tip to iiich a *pirch of brutal infpnfibility 
and ^vageneis^ a]5 that the moil: excruciar 
ting tortuits of our fcllpw-creatures give 
the moft exquifite pleafure. \ Upon the 
whole, fympathy in all its forms will* be 
found to keep pace with our love to dur 
neighbour; and is cither a certaia itiodit 
fication of it, or a ncceffary effedl prpduced 
by it. , 

No man can love or hate what or when 
he will, or fo much as regulate the'degree 

of 
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of either* \He muft k)v€ what pkaifes him, 
and hAt€ the contrary. And accordijig to 
the degrees of pleafure or pain, fujch muft 
his love or averfion be ; and the degrees 
are innumerable, but the fame neceffary 
pafiions in every degree. 

But men as well as children may be 
pleafed with trifles. With thefe life .be- 
gins : and howeyer one objedl may drive 
out another, it is but an exchange of tri- 
fles, unlefs one could fix upon what is per- 
fe($lly good ; i. e. fuch as is fitted to give 
perfed pleafiire: and thence it has been 
the bufinefs of the wifeft men to find out 
what they called the chief good^ fuch as 
could make one happy in the want, and 
even in the lois, of every thing dfej i. e. 
fuch as peifecSly fuits the human confti- 
tution, fo as to raife and maintain perfed 
pleaiure. 

. Of the two grand 1k£^ of ancient philor 
fophers^ the Stoics took it too hi^, and 
the Epicureans as much too low. Thede- 
it&, of the firfl: lay in not diftinguiihing 
between abfolute and Hmited perfefUon 
and happipefs 5 that is, fuch as the conftir 
tution and circumftancea of the being who 
wanted to be happy will admit of. 

Being 
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• Being, or life, is but the ftibftratum, 
the fubjeA on which pleafure or enjoy- 
ment is grafted ; and 'is not fimply good 
or defirable for itfelf, but for the plea- 
fure or enjoyment which may attend it, 
B\it on the perfedion of life the capacity 
of enjoyment depends ; and hence, fo long 
as there is life there is hope. 



2. The Knowledge of Go4. 

IT is a true obfervation,' that all that we 
can be taught of God, {o long as the 
evidence (lands only on metaphyfical rea- 
ibning, makes but a faint impreffion ; and 
that to fix and continue it, there is a ne- 
ceflity for fuch an hiftorical account of his 
works and ways, as may exemplify to us 
the powers and perfections which we are 
taught to attribute to him. It is thus we 
form the charadlers of men whom we have 
liever feen; and thus God himfelf hath 
taught us to form our conceptions of him. 
But when we form our characters of 
men, we have an idea of ^ being well 
known to us, and diftinguilhed from o- 
th^rs hy a particular name. There are 

men 
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men who proftfs to have as clear and dif- 
tiuifl an idea of a fpirit as of any part of 
matter. . If any have fuch a talent, fure 
every one has not. All that we know of 
that fort of beings, muft take it^ rife from 
what we feel in ourfelves, and the perfec-- 
tions and powers we are confcious of. We 
feel that we think, in all the different 
forms of it ; and, to a certain degree, we can 
do what we will. But what this fame fpi- 
rit or mind is which perceives, judges, 
wills, and exerts thefe degrees of power, 
we can conyceive no farther, than that it is 
not fiich a being as grofs fenfible matter > 
and all our accounts of its effence, or of the 
•being which ads and pofTcffes thefe known 
properties,. confift in negatives, immaterial, 
invifible, &c. 

Did w6 know what being and life are, 
we might poflSibly form fome fatisfying 
conception, though nothing that could de- 
fcrve the name of an idea ; and hete we 
are taught to fix our laft refource, by the 
flame that God hath chofen fbr himfelf^ 
and which diilinguifhes him from every 
other being, Jehovah, which is beft ren- 
dered by. He that //,-t— the pofleflor and 
proprietor of being ; and, confequently. 

Vol. I. Y of 
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^f all meafures and degrees of perfciEtion. 
The nearer we can raife our conceptions 
to this, which always implies life, . and aU 
its powers, the nearer . will we approach to 
right conceptions of that incomprehenfible 
-being, who hath condefcended to give an 
authentic hiftory of his works and ways, 
by which he hath difcovered himfelf to 
us in his true chara(5ler> and theperfe<5lions 
which belong to him. 

However we may be forced to appre- 
hend the divine perfeiflions feparately, or 
in different views, they are aH one in the 
divine effence. Perfedl being is perfeiSl 
power \ and per£e(5l power cannot be don-^ 
ceived without abfblute perfedion fubfift- 
ing in the moft perfect manner. 



I 3. Faith. ' ' 

FAith, as it Hands defcribed and re* 
commended in the Bible, is a firm 
and afliired confidence in God, founded 
in the belief of the teftimony he has given 
us in the hiftory of the Bible ; where we 
have his true charadlcr, inftrufted by fen- 
fible documents, his works and ways with 

men J 
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men; particularly in the provifipn he has 
made, and the comprehenfive promife and 
grant he hath given, of eternal life. 

This is rendered credible by the perfec- 
tion, the faithfulnefs, and power, pf the pro- 
xxiifcr ; but»efpecially by the pledge he has 
given of his wonderful grace and love to 
xnan in Jefus Chrift, whp is the foundation 
and furety of the promife. 

This feciirity is recommended, as a good 
ground of confidence, by the Spirit and 
power of God, and all t|;^e fuUnefs of life 
being lodged in his hand ; and as they ap» 
pear to have been lodged there for this very 
purpofe, that he might convey the promifed 
bleiling, fpirit and life to us, this finifliea 
the affurance. 

Hence it is obvious, that faith, or truft 
^and confidence in God, muft begin at 
Jefus Chrift, the fxire, and the only fure, 
foundation on which it can ftand. And 
where faith in Chrift is, there naturally 
and neceflarily our faith and hope in God 
follow upon it. 



4. Views 
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4. Vietvs of God^ 

AMong all the difficulties we meet with 
in the matters of religion, the great 
onCj and which lays a foundation for all 
the reft, is forming proper apprehenfions of 
the invifible being. The character of God 
we may, with fome fatisfadlion, form, in 
the fame manner in which we form the 
charadler^ of mei^^ viz. by the reports wc 
hear of them ; but thefe have little effeft, un- 
lefs verified to our obfervation by fa<5ls, that 
is, by fuch works and ways as uniformly in- , 
HtwCl the character^ Thus we may form pro- 
per conceptions of what are called divine at^ 
tributes^ wifdom, power, goodnefs, &c.; 
and even fomething of the immenfityof* 
his being and omniprefence : but after 
all, thefe are but modes of being) and 
though they make a gencral'charadler, un- 
lefe we have a determinate fubftance or 
perfon to conned them with, wc are at a 
lofs where to apply it. This has been the 
foundation of all the mifapprehenfions of 
the Deity ; while men were driven either 
to fancy him like thcmfelves, or to run into 

confufion 
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conftifion iaextiicable) not knowing where 
to find him, and worfhipping an unknown 
Grod. This was in fome meafiire reme- 
died to the ancient patriarchs by perfonal * 
appearances j but with this diiadvantagei 
that thefe appearances gay£ a h&ndle» ei-^ 
ther to conceive of him as a man, however 
diftinguiihed by extraordinary powers, or 
m^tde it hard to diilinguifh^himfrom anor** 
dinary angel; the creator from the creature. 
, This was in great meafure remedied to 
the old Ifraelites by the tabemicle and 
teniple, and the glory which appeared 
there : by which he was cffedhially diftin- 
guiihed from every crea^ture; and they 
knew certainly .where to find and apply to 
him oil every occafion. 

But thefe were only fhadows of heaven- 
ly things : and all dijficulties are remo- . 
ved in Jefiis Chrift alone. Though we can 
form no proper conceptions of that^ God 
whom no man hath feen, nor can^ fee ; yet 
we can eafily conceive of his uniting him- 
felf to man, as he has done in him: fo that 
where-evcr Jefusis, there we maybe fare to 
find God. And thus Chrift is at once the tem- 
ple, and the prieft interceffor, by whom, and 
by whofe miniftry, we may at all times 

, , approach 
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approach Gpd in as di:ftin<a: a irianner, 
as if wc faw him with our eyes, or he 
were fenfibly prefent. For he that hath 
fe^n the Son, hath fcen the Father ; and na^ 
man can come unto God, or fb much as 
know him to any purpofe, but by him. 



5*. The Original and Progrefs of Knowledge, 

I Know not how it has been taken for 
granted, that^in the firft ages of the 
world'men were no better than modem fa va- 
ges ; and indeed great pains have been taken 
to fliow how they were gradually civilized 
and poliftied into the excellent beings* they 
are now found. That favages have been, and 
ftill are, will admit of no difpute. But 
from the beginning, we have good reafon 
to believe, that men were not fb. The poets 
took the matter right ; and they were the 
greateft and mofl learned men. All agree, 
that in the beginning there was what is 
called the Golden age : and there they image 
fuch a flate of mankind as could never 
have entered into a reafonable man s head, 
if a" foundation had not been given by 
fome old tradition handed down to them 5 
*■ . . , as 
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as the ftate they defcribe is almaft as un- 
natural as the fuppojQtion of ii^en and other 
animals rifing out of the mud of the Nile. 
Mofcs has given us the rife of this 
tradition, and his account of the true 
origin and original itate of mankind is 
fb natural, that niany, nay moft learn- 
ed men, have taken it for granted, that 
natural reafon could have difcoyered it; 
but contrary to all the reafon and cxr 
perience in<the world. An experipient in- 
deed could never be made, becaule the 
knowledge, or the traditipn of the crea- 
tion, and of God^ who made all, has been 
in the world fince ever there were men in 
it, and fubfifted long by traditioil before 
there was any phxlofopher to reafon upon it. 
It hath never been queftioned, that 
all the wifdom of the fir ft ages confift* 
ed in certain fadts, handed down in the 
natural channel of tradition, from one 
age to another, which the conceited Greeks 
called the barbaric philofophyi and which 
their fucceflbrs, the moderns, have rejedfc- 
ed as no philofophy at all, becaufe it 
ftands not on rational arguments and dc* 
monftrations, but only upon the authority 
of thofe who maintaiQed the tradition, 

which 
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which is reje<fled with diidain, as unworn 
thy of a philofophcr. 

It is a problem worth difcuflingy What 
ftate the world would be in if there were no 
knowledge left in it but what (lands on 
reafbn and demonftration ? As the know^ 
ledge of every fadl which does not fall un- 
der our own obfervation muft be rejefted, 
and reafon can difcover none, there would 
be very little left for the wifeft of naen to 
found their reafoning and demonftration 
'upon, and the world would foon be funk 
into the abyfs of ignorance and barbarity. 
How fuch a foolifh pc^tion ever came 
to get footing among men pretending to 
reafon, can be no way accounted for, but 
by the enormous pride, of thofe who 
called themfelves philqfophers, and who, as 
they pretended to difcover the caufes of 
every event, defpifed the way of informal 
, tion and tradition, to which the mcaneft 
of the vulgar had as eafy accefs as the 
moft learned ; which yet every one muft lee 
is as natural, and greatly more fo, than what 
they pretend to. And what makes this yet 
more ftrange is, that the far greateft parte- ' 
ven of their knowled]g;e ftood on f^^dts, yrhxc^ 

thei 
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they neither did, nor could know any 
thing of, but by tradition and information. 
The. Greeks originally had no know- 
\iedge among them but what they received 
from the traditions they gathered up a- 
Miong other nations. It was many ages 
downward ere they, attempted to reafon 
pn thefe points. Travelling was their 
courfe of education ; and they who picked 
up the beft cir moft authentic traditional 
fsuEts were csMtdivi/e men. And by the ob- 
icnre accounts we have of thefe traditions, 
ir appears, that there was. more religion in 
them, and of courfe more perfect morality, 
;than ever the philofophers could make out. 
But difdaining to receive fadls which they 
could not account for, they tried to reafon 
upon them, and reafoned themfelves and 
their followers into the profoundeft igno- 
rance of God, and of what they had either 
to hope or fear from him. And one who 
is reckoned the wifeft anjong them, is 
extolled to this day among philofophers?, 
for bringing down philofophy from heaven 
to earth ; that is, for reje<5ling religion, and 
the worfliip of God, and fetting up what 
is called Morality in its room. 
' Thus the primitive fadls, and in them 
Vol. I. Z . all 
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all that was worth knowing, was loft ; and 
fo entirely,, thkt the utmoft efforts the great- 
eft geniufes could make, inftead of enlight- 
ening, contributed only more to confound 
•and perplex the world, until the original 
fads were again revived by the propaga- 
tion of the gofpel. 

In the beginning of Chriftianity, this 
was done in the plaineft and fimpleft man- 
ner, the gofpel confining only in a few plain 
fadls, and their native confequehces, which 
needed neither learning nor genius, until 
they fell into the hands of philofbphers. 
Then indeed, by their refining upon them, 
they were ferved in the fame manner as 
the original oiies were by their predecef- 
Ibrs; and every Fadl, and every confe- 
quence, muft now be tried at the bar of 
what philofophers call reafon^ 

6. 'Nofcc teipfum^ 

THE knowledge of one's fclf has been 
in all ages the pioft neceifary, as 
being of all others the moft ufcful ; in fo 
much that it may be faid with a good de- 
gree of affurance, that all the folly, mi 
carriages^ and difafters of every kindi ha 

bee 
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been 6wing» either to the want or imper- 
fccftion of it. ' 

Many attempts have been made^ fomc 
on dne part, fome on another, of what is 
called human naturcy or the frame and con^ 
^itutim of mankind : and in the iflue, fome 
have exalted it to Inch a meafiire of innate 
dignity and worth, as ftiould feem to come 
little fliort of perfedlion, excepting only 
the limitation they are forced, to find in 
point of power J while others, on this ne- 
ceflary limitation, and the narrownefs of 
human powers in every view, have funk 
man into a very abjedl and pitiable condi- 
tion. Inftances enough are to be found 
on both fides, and confequences charged 
and retorted of a very interefting nature : 
And it will be hard to fay, though both 
are dangerous, which of the two are liioft 
fo. 

That enormous meafure of felf-efteem 
naturally arifing from the flattering fcheme, 
is apt to betray the mind into a contempt, 
and confequently an utter negledl, of the 
abfolutely neceflary means of attaining 
juft notions of fuch things as men are 
moft concerned to know. By this medns, 
they are betrayed into the moft dangerous 
Z a miftakes,- 
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mift^kes, and a moil ruinous courfe oi 
folly. On tl>e other hand, the moft dan- 
gerous confequence of taking our meafures 
too low, will be, the weakening that laud* 
able ambition of excelling in every per- 
fection ; "while, in the mean time, it leaves 
the mind open to entertain all the inftruc- 
tion and affiftance that may offer them- 
felves. So that one would think this laft 
the much fafer, though the leail Ihowy 
and agreeable view. 

It might be expeded, that a fubjedt, which 
every one carries the original of in himfelf, 
Ihould neither be a very intricate, nor dif- 
ficult fludy ; that there fhould .be no more 
neceflary than to look into one's felf, to fee 
how things ftand at home, and compare 
them with what is to be obferved in others. 
But neither the one nor the other caft up 
fo readily as one might reafbnably imagine. 
We are generally fo much interefted in 
what lies without' us, that we have neither 
leifure nor inclination to look within: and 
the ways of men, though all aiJling from 
the fame original principle, are fo various, 
that all the obfervation.we can make of 
them, and the experience we can acquire, 
are found to go but a very fliort way. 

We enter into this world we know not 

how, 
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how, In fuch a low, indigent, and abfolutely 
dependent ftate, as is enough to hide pride 
for ever from our eyes. All our attain- 
ments and improvements come from with- 
out, and are oneway or other acquired; 
jfo that all we can call our own is a capa- 
city of iniprovemeht, and of growing up 
toward the higheft meafure of perfedlion 
6ur frame will admit of* And when we 
have acquired all that can be attained in a 
natural way, little more can be faid, than 
that we are made wifer than the beafts of 
thfe field. 

Gur animal powers are plainly fhort of 
many of theirs : and though we find fome* 
thing in ourfelves by which we can per- 
ceive, think, and reafbn,- with a confciouf-* 
ncfs of what we are about, which can only 
be the work of what we have learned to call' 
Sijpmti yet we can hardly ftira ftep without 
feeling the nan^ow extent of thefe intellec- 
tual powers. Though we feel ourfelves- 
compounded of ' what we call matter and- 
Jpirit^ we know ijot, we cannot know, what 
cither of them is, how they are united, 
and how the/ adl upon one another in 
fuch a perfed concert as we find they do. 
This is: another very humblipg confidera- 
^ tion; 
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tion ; and which, one would think, fliould 
effedually naorti^y the pride of human un- 
derftanding; efpecially when we look a- 
bout us, and find ourfclves incapable of 
arriving at the thorough knowledge of any 
one thing, but pnly that fuch things there 
are, and that fome of their moft obvious 
properties or powers ^re perceived by us. 

When we come to what is the proper 
ufe of reafon and underftanding, which is, 
to confider what is our proper bufinefs in 
this world, — vrhat man can carry it any 
farther, (until he learns it from thoie who 
were in the world before hito), than the 
iatisfying his conllitutional cravings and 
appetites ; or acquiring what may be cal- 
led an artificial way cf living, by imitating 
his elders ; or being inftruded by them in 
what they call the miflrefs-fcience^ the doc- 
trine of morals ; which indeed is, or may 
be, very well calculated for a prefent world, 
if they have only as much difceming as to 
know what is good and profitable for men? 

But there is a very different kind of be- . 
ings, which fbme how or other have been 
obtruded upon all the wortd, to account 
for the rife and original of which, when 

feriou0y 
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feriouHy fct a|)out, will be found a very 
difficult tafk. 

That there are certain invifible powers, 
immenfely above the human, will readily 
occur to any who has but an ordinary 
degrcQ- of refle<^ion. A refle<flion too will 
as naturally occur, that we are at their 
mercy ; which cannot but produce a fort 
of luperftitious fear of we know not what, 
and which we are very naturally led to 
lodge in thofe things which we obferve to 
have the greateft influence, the fun, moon, 
and flars, clouds, wind, &c. And if ever 
there was a time when the powers of the 
material heavens were underftood, and 
proper obfervations made on their natural 
cffetSjs, mens worfhip and adoration was 
like enough to reft there ; and there it ap- 
pears to have refted, until that valuable 
piece of knowledge was loft, and men came 
to worflfxip, as a great part of the wdrld do 
even to this day, they know not what. 

^^d hence very naturally arifes the faireft 
difcDvery that can be made of the weak* 
nefs of the human intelleftual powers. 
There are but two ways of bringing it to 
the trial j either by what they have done, 
w by what they can, or may be rendered 

capable 
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capable of doing. The laft has been re- 
prefeilted as impollible to bring to any 
abfolute certainty ; nor indeed is it need- 
ful^ fince the other, as we find it, gives, 
if not demonftration, yet very fatisfadlory 
evidence. It will readily be acknowledged 
by impartial judges a very wrong way, to 
take our meafures from thofe people who 
have the Bible in their hands. It is only 
in infants or untaught men that we arc to 
look for pure nature. All tradition muft 
be excluded. But we need not infift on 
this precaution. If we take the world as 
we find it, how many nations are there of 
perfedl favages, who yet have lived in fo" 
ciety many thoufands of years ? Sure their 
natural powers muft be very low, when in 
^all that time they could not find out how 
to make their beft of what they had among 
their hands. 

But if we fliould allow that tiiefe are 
hardly men ; which' yet is by no means 
the cafe; for 'it is found that their capaci- 
ties, when properly applied, are, nothing 
Ihort of our owh : but fuppofing it to be 
fo, how many nations have been, and 
how many are there at this day, nothing 
inferior to the moft knowing and civilizecl, 

fo 
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£0 far as relates to a prefent »life, and this 
ienfible world, wKo yet, in all fpiritual and 
religious refpe(fls, are as ignorant and bru- 
tifli as the verieft favages ? What conclu- 
iion can carry more evidence than this, 
that had mankind been left to themfelves, 
they had never entertained a thought be- 
yond the prefent ftate of things as they 
appear to our fenfes ? All befid^s muft have 
been involved in impenetrable darknefs. 

But it will be objected, That all, even 
the mod barbarous and favage nations, 
have fome notion of fuch a being as we 
call Gody >dnd of fome ftate of exiftence be- 
yond the grave y that there is a fubftantial 
difference between good and evil, right 
a,nd wrong, which we call virtue and vice; 
iand have accordingly a confcience accu- 
fing or excufing. As to the laft, it may 
very well be j nor can it be otherwife when 
they are capable of obferving what is 
good and profitable to men. But as their 
notions of this laft have been, and/muft 
be, very diflferent, according to the differ- 
ence of their fituations, the ftandard 
of virtue and vice muft be very differ- 
ent; and patriotifm, or national intereft, 
. VoL.L A a generally 
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gaierally has fwallowed up all otker vir- 
tues. 

As to their notions of the exiftence of a 
God, and of the worfhipand regard d\ie to 
the being they called fo, and their notions 
of a future ftate, it cannot be doubted that 
they have always been in the world ; and 
ib ftrongly rooted there, that the utmc^ 
pitch of ignorance and barbarity have ne- 
ver been^ able quite to eradicate them. But 
then the queflion will be, How tliey came 
there? That human reafon and under- 
Handing never produced them, there is this 
ftrong prdfumption ; that the worfhip, or 
more properly the means of placating, or 
prefervlng.the favour of their deities, viz* 
faprifices, is the greateft abfurdity in the ey^ 
of reafon that can well be imagined, and 
was exploded as liich by the wiieft philo-r 
fophera* And thence it will be obvious to 
conclude, that thcs principle on which they 
depended, viz» the knowledge of a fupreme 
governor of the world, came likewife from 
fome other qvfarter. 

k is true indeed, beyond contradi(5Vion, 
that man, with r^fpe<5l to the whole both of 
his principles and pracflice, is entirely form- 
ed upon iI^itation and example, and really is- 

what 
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what cuftom and ufe have made him. And 
this accounts well enough for that obfti*^ 
nate tenacioufnefs which is. fo gjcnerally 
found among men, of .even the moft ab*- 
iurd and glaringly unrcafonable opinions 
and pra<Slices fo common among mankind; 
and would account likewife for thefe rites, 
iiippofing them, onde to have got general 
footing. But then the quejftion will recur, 
JJow they came there, and by what means 
they obtained luch a general concurrence, 
and iuch authority as all the. reafon and 
philofophy in the world could not coun- 
terbalance? 

The only- fojution that can be given, is, 
That they were believed to have been ap- 
pointed by, the deity whom they were to 
worfliip. In fa<5l> this wa^ the cafe : But 
how that perfuafion came to be fo general ? 
is another queftion. Of whatever ufe the 
belief of a fuperintending deity might be 
tQ politicians and legiflators, this way of 
worChip could anfwer none. It fuppofes 
the belief of fiich powers, and could never 
take place without fome foundation in 
truth. 

This' puts us again upon a further in- 
quiry, How this belief came ? I iaid fome* 
A a a thing 
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thing of a very natural rife of fome blind 
belief of fupernatural or invifible powers* 
But that could go no farther than it was 
difcovered *nd enforced by fenfible effcdls^ 
What lies beyond the reach of human per-* 
ception/can never fall under human obfer^ 
vation ; and men muft have been well ad* 
vanced in the art of rcafoning, before ttey 
could gather, from the eftablifhed order of 
the uriiverfe, that it had an intellJgent 
caufe* But even when this point was gain- 
ed, the difficulty remained, Where to lodge 
this caufe ? whether in the frame of nature, 
or in fome fuperior being, who had the pro- 
perty and difpofal of all ? The laft lies fe very 
remote from human obfervation, that we 
find in facl the wifeft and moft rational 
refted in the notion of fomethlng they call- 
ed a fpirit pervading and influencing the 
whple world, as our fouls do our wholeframe. 
But, then, whether this world, thus 
ftirnifhed, ever had a beginning, i. e. was 
made, or, as we call it, created; or lubiift- 
cd as it is from eternity, remains to be de- 
termined. Men muft have been greatly 
enlightened before fuch an inquiry entered 
into their heads : and when it did, the far- 
theft they could go was, to fuppole that the 

material^i 
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materials were lying in what they called a 
cbam^zxA thatGod andnature brought them 
into this order. But that all was once no* 
things could never be imagined; becaufe 
they knew no power adequate to fuch an 
effecEl as that of making any thing, much 
lefs fuch an immenfe univerfe, out of no- 
thing ; efpecially when there was no ap- 
pearance of its having had a beginning, or 
coming to an end. 

And there mens knowledge ftopt Ihort, 
andtheir religion could go no farther ; ,and 
confequently wanted the only foundation on 
which religion (:an (land, as nothing befides 
this can give the fupreme being that fove- 
reign authoi:ity, without which the higheft 
deity can be no proper objed: of fupreme 
worfhip and adoration. For unlefs all are his 
abfolute property, he can have ilo right to 
difpofe of them. Nor is it conceivable, 
how abfolute property can be acquired but 
by creation. 

As to what they had either to hope or to 
fear from this their imaginary deity, they 
mufl have been, and all the Heathen actually 
, were, kblblutely at a lofs. But creation, once 
admitted, a pretty confiftent and c&mprehen- 
five fyftcmof religion might have been fQnn<» 

cd. 
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cd^^ Yet until it was certainly proved, that 
all things were the works of one intelligent 
and iuperlatively wife being, no inferen- 
ce3 could be made about his chara6ler« 
And even then it muft have remained a 
moot point at beft, whether death did not 
. make a full end of the man ? The ob- 
vious prefumptions lie on the affirmative 
fide ; and all the arguments for a future 
flate can never be made to rife fo Jugh as 
a fair probability ; as might eafily be 
Ihewn. Noticing but a plain decIaraticH]^ 
of the creator's, mind wn infure the nao* 
mentous point. 



7. The Bibk "way of teaching compart with 
the PhilofopbieaL 

WHat reafon could never give any 
account of, Mofes, even abftra<5l-^ 
ihg from the prophets agid apoftles, ha^ 
fet in the cleareft light j and that by 
a method infinitely more proper for an-- 
fwering the end. For fhould we be even 
fo enormoufly Uberal, as to allow the phi-* 
lofojAical arguments all the ftrength they 
pretend to, they can bq of no manner of 

ufe* 
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tlfetothe generality of mankind; unlefs 
they were to take the philofopher's word 
-for the truth of his conCjlufions ; which is 
a fort of implicit faidi no man has a right 
to demand of his fellow-creatures : and even 
the philofopher himfelf will find, that his 
own belief lafts no longer than the force of 
liis demonftrations keeps warm upon his 
mind ; and even then the evidence is too fub*- 
tile td make an impreflion ftrong enough to 
exclude all the grounds of doubt on the o- 
thcr fide. Something groffer, and better 
fuited to our perceptive powers, will be 
found needful to eftablilh a firm perfiiafion 
of what lies beyond our fenfes and com- 
mon obfervation. 

Mofes has laid to our hands a fet of 
palpable fadls, which fuljy anfwer the put- 
pofe. If his firft aflertion, that God crea- 
ted the heavens and the earth, ftaitles our 
tinderftandings at firft, and carries us quite , 
beyond the fphere of human obfervation, 
•and, confequently, of human rcafon ; he 
reconciles us to it, firft by dwelling upon 
it, and making it familiar to us, by a de- 
tail of the fix days creation, and particu- 
larly the creation of man ; and afterwards 
inftruds it by fuch fenfible fads as have 

incomparably 
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incomparably more weight than all the 
metaphyiical demonilracions, though ten 
times more and ftronger than they are, 
can ever be made to have, by all the im- 
provements they are capable of receiving. 

The particular detail of the fix days 
creation, and the manner in which the or- 
der was eflabUihed, at once brings to our 
obfervation a fort of power we were utter 
flxangers to ; and is found to be the very 
truth of, what philofbphers have tortured 
themfelves with guefling at, the true fy- 
ftem, and the moving powers in this fy- 
ilem, we find ourfelves involved in. 

The manner in which the ordjcr of the 
univerfe was eltablifhed, has nothing in it 
that (hocks human rcafoh, unlefs it is the 
ailoniflxing eafe with which it was cffeded, 
viz, by a mere command or volition that 
things fiiould be fo and fo. But when we find 
that every thing is really fo as it was then 
commanded or willed to be, this naturally 
leads us to the conception .of a power in^- 
finitely above what the moft complete man ' 
could ever have imagined ; and, at the 
fame time, a power which may eafily be 
fuppofed adequate to the creation of the 

mafltcip 
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ifiatter itfelf, which was with fo much eafe 
digefted into this beautiful fabrick. . 

The creation of man, the authority af- 
fumed over him in his primaeval ftate^ and 
the confequences of it, even by the Ihort 
hints* which are recorded, bring us yet 
neafer, and make creating power more 
familiar to us; all which, we have good 
reafon to think, were fully explained to, 
and -underflpod by, thofe who were per- 
ibnally concerned in thofe tranfa(5lions. 
Efpecially the j&xiiig the permanent ftate 
of mankind by a judicial fentence, could 
be done by none but the creator and abfo- 
lute proprietor both of man, and of the 
earth, on which he lived. 

But mankind in the firft ages were the 
fame foolifh perverfe creatures they are 
ftill : Though they had the ftrongeft docu- 
ments in their firft father s cafe, that it 
was impoffible for them, or indeed any 
creature, to fubfift any other way than by 
the mere grace of their creator, and in an 
abfolute refignation to his -authority and 
will ; yet in a tradl of time they came fool- 
ifhly to negledt and forfake him ; which gave 
occafion to a fenfible demonftration, that he 
•was indeed the creator and abfolute pro- 
Vox^. 1. B b prietor 
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prietpr of tljiem^ and of the earth, ^p^rhich 
they had imagined their own, by reducing 
it to its primitive ftate, (which could not be 
done but by fufpending all the fiipporting 
powers in nature), and by beginning a new 
qriginacion of mankind. 

From the ufe of facrifices during this pe- 
riod, which could never have entered into a-, 
lay one's head without a divine inftitution, it 
2ippears, th^t there was a revelation then fiib- 
fifting, nearly the fame with the ChrifUan, 
and a life beyond the grave brought to light. 
This was fenfibly inftrudled, by the tranf-* 
latidn of Enoch; and by what Noah prac- 
tifed immediately after the flood, with the 
promifes given, or rather renewed, to him 
on tliat occafion ; efpecially the fetting a- 
iide the blood, as an atonement for their 
lives and fouls, with the reafons then gi- 
ven for it. 

To fay nothing of the feparation of Abra- 
ham and his feed, where he fhewed himfelf 
abfolute fovereign, or of, the deftruAion of 
Sodom by his immediate hand ; the methods 
he took with Pharaoh in Egypt to make that 
proud monarch know Jehovah, where 
all the powers of nature, were controlled. to 
anfwerhis piirpofe, efiedually inftrudl, that 

he 
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he was indeed the creator, and confequently 
the abfblute proprietor of heaven and earth. 
To which might be added, the aftonifliing 
manner in which the Ifraelites were brought 
Into the poffcflion of the land of Canaan, 
the appearances he made in 'their favour, 
. and his , conduct toward them all along to 
the captivity. In their hiftory we have 
not only the fuUeft documents of a parti- 
cular pirovidence ; but, in numerous in- 
ftances, the exertion of a power fo fimilar 
to that of creation, as leaves no room to 
doubt of it. 

And hence we find the prophets, in his 
name, always making God and the crea- 
tor fynonymous terms ; and the God of If- 
rael proving himfelf the only true God, by 
his being creator ; and his being creator, by 
declaring not only what was paft, but like- 
wife what was to come ; which we may 
fay, with affurance, could nOt be done, 
tmlefs he had the direiflion of all in his 
own hands. 

It is from thefe plain fads that the di- 
vine chara6ler is adjufted in the facred 
writings, and his perfe<5lions deduced and 
• inftrudled, in the fimpleft and eafieft man- 
B b 2 ner, 
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ner^ perfcdly level to the very meaneft ca- 
pacities. 



8, The chara^ier of the Deity as Creator^ and 
the Jlate of the creature ariftng from it. 

T" Hough the invifible, God can by no 
means be perceived by men, until 
he manifefts himfelf by. fuch works and 
ways as can fall under our obfervation, 
nor any farther than he thus manifefts 
himfelf; yet fb far as we can be fure that 
fuch works are really his, we may thence 
gather as much of his real charadl^r as is 
difqovered in them, in the fame manner 
as we form the charadlers of men by their 
works and ways. And when he is opce 
knojvn to be the creator of all, and that 
the flupendou5 frame of this xmiyerfe was 
raifed by him out of nothing ; that is, 
without any matter to work upon, or in- 
llruments to work by ; we have the high-? 
eft demonftration of almighty power that 
can poffibly be imagined. But this muft 
have appeared . impoifible to every created 
mind ; as it did to the wifeft of the aur^ 
ciei)t philofophers, and muft have done fo 

tq 
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to air their fuccefTors, had not their minds 
been opened and enlightened, as they now 
are, by analogous fadls recorded in the 
moll authentic and beft- vouched hiftory 
that ever was! written. For though it may 
be pretended, that the creation of a finite 
world will not be a proper evidence of in- 
finite power; yet it is a ftrong prefump- 
tion, that there is nothing impoffible with 
God: and befides, as there is nothing in 
being but what he brought into exiftence, 
there cin be nothing to limit his powers, 
but his own perfect wifdom and under- 
ftanding ; by which he muft know per- 
fc&ly what is fit and proper to be done. 

I fay, his perfecSl wifdom and under- 
{landing, which muft bear an exadi pro- 
portion to his power. Every defe<Si: is an 
irfiperfedion ; and every imperfedlion im- 
plies a limitation ; and confequently a de- 
feft of power : fo that, in truth, whatever 
fome minute philbfophers have fiirmifed 
to the contrary, perfeft power carries in it 
abfolute perfedlibn of every kind. Nor 
can it be otherwife : For there is nothing 
know^blebut himfelf, and the things which 
he hath ma<ie. None who believes the 
creator to be an intelUgent being, can 

fufped 
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fulpcft his want of a perfedl knowledge of 
himfclf, and his own perfe<flions and powers : 
and fare he muft have the moft perfedl and 
thorough knowledge of what himfelf hath 
made. 

In this comprehenfive knowledge is 
founded what we call ivifdom ; which in- 
deed is no more but the knowledge of what 
is fit and proper to be done ; or, what are 
the beft and moft excellent defigns, and 
the fitteft and moft proper means for cScQr 
ing them. There have been a fet of men, 
who, in the pride of what they call philo- 
fophy, have boldly taken upon them to 
chalk out the mcafures of divine wifdom, 
and to define pofitively what the creator may 
or may not do ; and if their meafures are 
not precifely obferved, to give names to his 
condudl not fit to be repeated. The fum 
of all comes to this : That were the creator 
no wifer, and knew no better, than they, 
he would think and ad: as they imagine he 
fhould. And pitiable indeed would the 
world be under fuch direclion. 

But we are not left to the imaginations 
of men in forming our conceptions of di- 
vine wifdom. We have it fairly fet before 
us in the frame of thi^ lenfible univerfe \ 

and, 
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and^ by the work, may judge of him who 
wrought it. But how little can we make 
of it? Some of the grofs outlines which 
fall under our obfervation, the wonderful 
mechanifm of vegetable and animal bodies, 
and much niiore the ftupendous mecha- 
nifm of the heavens, under the influence 
of which all is managed and dired:ed, have 
ftrangely raifed the pride of philofophy : 
but how unjuftly do they value themfelves 
on their pretended knowledge ; while the 
lecret fprings, by which all is directed, are 
as much hid from them as from the meaneft 
of the vulgar ?' Thefe remain ftill, and are 
like to remain for ever, the fubjedl of a- 
ftonifliment and admiration of that incon- 
ceivable wifdo^l which ere<5led the flufJen- 
dous machine, and eflabliftied every part 
in fuch exadlriefs of order, that nothing 
but ignorance, and its common attendant 
vanity, can find the leaft flaw or weaknels 
in it. The man who certainly knows what 
purpofes the creator defigned to anfwer by 
the order he has eftablilhed, which men 
learned to 'call by the unmeaning word 
nature^ and the courje of nature^ ^a-y* and 
he only can, pretend to judge of the works 
of God. ' • 

Perfedt 
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PerfeiSl wifdom, and perfe6l power, thus 
eiOTentially united in the creator, prefent us 
with a perfedl charadter ; iuch as an indif- 
ferent fpedlator of any judgement, if there 
were any Iuch, muil efteem, revere, alid 
love. And in thefe all worfhip lies. Exter- 
nal worfliip is only the outward fijgn and 
expreffion of them. This perfedlion of 
character is the fame with what is com- 
monly called goodnefs ; a term ill under- 
ftood, and much'miftaken, in forming our 
conceptions of the all-perfedl being. As it 
is from the model every man carries in his 
own mind, that all our notions of divine 
perfedlions are formed, and as our bias is 
ib irrefiftibly ftrong to the prefervation of 
life^ and the enjoyments of it ; thence we 
take our meafures of good and evil ; and 
imagine nothing can be good but- what is 
good to us, or rather contributes to what 
we reckon goo4 for us. But real goodnefs 
is quite another thing : it is a perfedl, con- 
ftant, and unchangeable love to what a 
perfe(5l infallible underftanding knows to 
be really good, and an equal abhorrence 
of all that is evil. What is good or what 
is evil to God, none but himfelf can fay ; 
or rather we muft conceive of his perfec-r 

tion 
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tion as abfolutely above being affedled by 
any thing without himfelf, as he muft be 
incapable either of any addition to or dimi- 
nution of his pleafure and happinefs. It 
is only among creatures thiat good arid e- 
•vil in this view can be found. What 
promotes the real happinefs of the crea- 
ture muft be good, and what marrs'it muft 
be evil, in the creator's eye: and of this^ 
his perfe€t wifdom alone can judge. Hence 
perfedl goodnefs muft be the moft terrible 
, attribute to an ill being; as he who is pof- 
fefled of it, muft as certainly deftroy the 
evil, as cherilh the good. 

It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that 
the creator of all muft certainly be the ab- 
iblute proprietor of every being; and con- 
iequently poflefled of an abfolute right to 
difpofe of them, a^d ^employ them to what 
purpofes he pleafes ; that is, as his perfedl 
^wifdom fees meet and fit. No creature 
can be pofleffed of any property in this 
view, not fo much as their own life or 
being, any farther than asa truft commit- 
ted to them of pure fovereign grace ; and 
he has a perfedl right to call them to an 
account for the improvement. Hence the 
fundamental law of nature, No creature, 
. Vol. I. C c can 
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^ can fubfift but by the mere grace atnd good 
pieafare of the creator : none of them 
have, or can ever acquire, any right to 
{dead upon, unlefs he is pleafed to give it 
by a free fovereign adl of grace. 

And being thus the abfolute fovereign, 
nothing can be more abfurd than to con- 
fine his adminiftration to the meaiures of 
moral government ; that is, to the mea— 
fures of human wifdom : the higheft pre- 
fumption a creature can be guilty of, un- 
lefs he had condefcended to declare, tha^: 
he would follow fbme fuch meafures. What 
changes hfe fees fit to make in his world, at 
what time, and in, what manner, are que- 
ftions the higheft order of creatures can 
fay nothing upon. But we are fure he may 
do whit he pleafes with his own : and none 
has a right to afk his reafons ; which in- 
deed cannot be comprehended by any un- 
derftanding lefs perfedl than his own. 

Thefe are fuch plain truths, that it can 
.hardly be imagined, any one fliould enter- 
tain the leaft doubt of them who believes 
the creation. But there are many things 
we have no doubt of, and of the greateft 
moment too, which yet are fo little minded, 
as not at all to influence us either in our 

fpeculations 
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Speculations or aftions. We find onrfelves 
£>me how in poffeflion of what we call be^ 
ing and /j/5r, with certain perfedlions and 
powers, which we look upon as pro- 
perly our own, and accordingly value our* 
ielves upon them, and are very fond of the 
gratifications we find they bring in to us j 
while yet we certainly know, that the next 
moment may, ,and in a little time death 
certainly will, put an end to them all. An4 
whether that does not make a final end of 
our being, who could have'faid if the cre- 
ator had not told us ? So abfolutely is eve- 
ry creature in his hand, that it is aftonifti- 
ing hpw fuch an abfurd notion, as the na-^ 
tural immortality of any of them, Ihould 
ever have entered. the head of a reafonable 
man ; a privilege no being can have, with- 
out being independent on the creator. 



5^. Certain Truths current in the nvorld^ 'which 
could never have entered but by Revela^ 
^ ticntj and the Creators tejlimony. 

OU R modern philofophers, and natu- 
ral theologians, deceive themfelves 
and their followers. Finding certain fadls 
C c 2 generally 
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generally current in the world, they flatter 
^ themfelves into a belief that they are natu- 
j-ally implanted in the human mind : and 
though all the experience in the world is a- 
gainft it, they infift, that they are juft as 
natural to man, and as much a part of his 
conftitution, as inlliBi^s are to birds arid 
beafts. But they are far from being fo 
prdbably accounted for; and will be found 
to reach no farther than the correfponding 
animal inftin(5ts in man ; except what is 
common to both, a capacity of b$ing foritx-* 
ed by imitation and cuftom. 

But the fubjecl of both can extend nq 
farther than can be brought under obfer-^ 
vation by our perceptive powers. And 
one of them, viz. .hearing, extends to all 
that has been obferved by others, Hence 
info rpiaticn tomes to be as natur?il a meau 
of knowledge as any of our fenfes; and 
without it our knowledge .muft be confined 
to very narrow bounds. Jiuman knpw-r 
ledge can never reach farther tharfhumaij 
obfervation; and whatever exceeds the* 
bounds of that, are to him as if they were 
not ; unlefs he receives infornxation about 
them from fome fuperior being who has 
obferved t^iepii And if fuch fadls aj. 

none 
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none but the creator and fovereign of the 
iiniverfe could poflibly reveal^ are found to 
be received and firmly believed among men, 
the record and teftimony of fuch fafts, 
\vhere-evcr it is found original, without be-v 
ing interlarded with fabulous circumftan- 
cfes, muft be a divine revelation. 

Creation out of nothing, no mortal e-* 
ver faw, or could fee ; nor could they have 
any notion of a power iii any degree ana* 
logons to it^ until the creator himfelf was 
pleafed. to exhibit it in his after works. 

No man can know what is paft, unlels 
he himfelf was a witnefs, without fome 
record or tradition of it ; much lefs what 
is to come. Yet the books of Mofes, the 
Prophets, and the writings of the Apoftles, 
are full of fuqh fadls, and fuch predicSlions 
of things to come, as could never have en- 
tered the head of man or angel to imagine 
ppflible, without them. 

The original ftate of mankind, as de-« 
fcribed by the Heathen poets, under what 
they call the Golden *Ag€y fo contrary to 
what human nature now is, and ever has 
been fince the beginning of the world, 
could never have entered the moft lively!-* 
jpa^ation, had irnot been for Mofes'a 

account 
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account of Paradife ; and much lefs iuch a 
a renovation of it as Virgil defcribes, 
plainly copied from the Prophets. But of 
all things,. \^hat could have put it into any 
one's head, that earth and feas, and th^ 
heavens themfelves, ihould at laft be de- 
ftroyed by fire, as Ovid defcribes it from 
the current tradition among the Heathen? 
• Whether death makes a full and final end 
of man, as is generally allowed it does of 
other animals, who could fay, vnthout an 
expreft revelation of the divine purpole? 
Nothing but an overweening partiality to 
ourfelves could ever have eftablifhed the 
negative ; as will eafily appear from thebeft 
reafons philofophy can provide us in to this 
day. The only thing that can make an after 
ftate confiftent, is the re(urre€lion of the 
body: A thing almoft as hard to conceive, 
is creation out of nothing. 

Whether a wife and perfecJlly good crea- 
tor would pardon a finncr, or exterminate 
the evil being out of his world, who can 
fay? and yet the divine placability, and 
forgivenefs of fin, have been the general be- , 
lief of the world from the very beginning : 
iand the way how pardon is to be obtain- 
ed, and the Deity placated, and rendered 

propitious 
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propi^tious, by facrifke, has been as gcnc^- 
ral throughout all ages : The moft abftird 
imaginatum in the eye of reafon ; yet all ^ 
the efforts of the wifeft aiwi moft revered 
philofophers, could never extirpate the no- 
tion of its being a divine inftitution. 

The polytheifin that was £o univerlally 
received, could never have had its rue 
from reafoning ; as the perfedi poiTeilion 
of being and life, with all the powers and 
perfedicms of it, cannot poffibly fiibfift 
but in one* Something may be faid for 
the Heathen, after they had loll the know- 
ledge of the creator^ and lubftituted the 
heavens, and their fenfible powers, in his 
rooin* But whence could the notion of a 
Trinity in this Unity arife? Why three, 
rather than three hundred ? and yet the tra- 
dition is very ancient. Plato did not coin 
it, as appears by his blundering unintelli- 
gible account of it : and yet his account 
is not more blundering than thofe of our 
philofbphical divines, who have attempted 
it, with the advantage of another fort of 
light thaft he had, from obfcure traditions 
only. • 

That God fhould have a Son, what mor- 
tal could fay ? and yet the tradition is as 

old 
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old as Nebuchadnezzar's days : and certain-' 
ly muclx older ; for it appears then to have 
been commonly received. That this Son 
of God fhould be born of a. woman, is yet 
farther from any foundation in xeafbning ; 
and yet the books of the Heathen are .full 
of it ; which could never have had its rife 
any where but in the origiiial tradition. 

We need fay nothing of the many differ- 
ent methods of purification and cleanfing, 
by wafliing, fprinkUng of blood, &c. as 
they could never have been thought of a- 
ny ufe for purging from moral defilement. 

The fabulous appearances of their gods,, 
and their converfations with men ; the no- 
tion they had of infpiration, as the rife and 
fpring of all great atchievements, by what 
they call fpirits^ their oracles, &g. are e- 
vidently copied. And perhaps the devil 
might take advantage of man's ignorance, 
and by apeing the operations of the true 
God, make himfelf be miftaken for him, 
and worfliipped in his ftead ; as feems. to 
have been the cafe with the Heathens before 
and at the time of the coming of the Son 
of God into the world. 

Thefe and fuch other fentiments and 
pra<5tices religioufly received and adhered 

to J 
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to y hbwever abfurd and ridiculous they ^ 
inay feem, and really- wfefe, is pridifed a- 
mong^them, who held them only, as one 
tiiayj fay by rote, without knowing the 
true intent and meaning of them; yet^ 
when, rvin up to their true original^ and 
taken as they ftand in the Bible, reafon has 
nothing to fay againft any of them ; and 
fo much for thcm^ that numbers havd 
been deluded into' an imagination, that 
they could have fouiid out many funda- 
mental ones without any farther afliftance. 
But as the cafe is demonfirably otherwife 
in ail or moft of them, the cbncliifion will 
come out fttting, thit none cbuld be the 
author of thefe writings but th6 creator^ 
proprietor^ and fovereign, of the world. 



i o. The Original State of Mankind. 

J Know riot how it has come to be in a 
manner taken for granted, thaft the 
firft ages of the world were ablolutely bar- 
barous, and men for many ages no better 
than fuch favages, or worfe, as we meet 
with in the remote part§ of the world ; 
until by.Jength 5f time, they were ciyili- 
VoL. E D d zed 
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zed by very flow degrees. The firft, and 
Inoft, civilized countr?es, were Greece and 
Rome, whofe anceftors were certainly 
furh; whence all the. reft of the world 
pafTed with them for barbarians. And 
yet it was not, could not be diflembled, 
that from thefe fame barbarians they had 
all their knowledge; that is, all the fads 
which ferved their philofophers to difpute, 
and form guefles ab(>ut. Certain it is^ 
their predeceffors were of another opinion ; 
for from them they had thofe charming de- 
fcriptions of the golden age, which degene- 
rated by degrees into brafs and iron, as they 
came to be fcattered abroad on the face of 
the earth, and loft the knowledge of the 
original fa(5ls, on which all religion and 
morality^ that is, all the right meafures 
of human knowledge, were founded ; and 
thus degenerated int<? a courfe of error 
and folly. The plain original of that tra- 
dition, jVIofes gives us in hjs defcription 
of paradife, and the ftate of our firft p^ 
rents there, incomparably beyond what 
the moft luxurious, and at the Jame time 
the moft corre(5l fancy could imagine. 
The particulars are in every body's handSr 
who win deign to look at them. It is- 

plain. 
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plain, that garden was a complete a- 
bridgcment of the univerfe, and a coUeC- 
tion of every thing that was valuable 
there ; and ranged too, by perfedl wifdpm, 
into , the moO; agreeable and inftruc^ 
tive order. For thciice, without queftibn,. 
man was to gather, or find exemplified,, all 
the works of bis creator, wliich perfedt 
wifdom faw neceflary in that ftation. But 
how far it extended, is impoflible for us 
to guefs by thofe fhort hints Mofes has 
given us. He taught him language, and 
converfed with him in it; he fhewed him 
fhe things he wanted to. know, and diredl- 
ed him to give them names, on which all 
language is founded ; and as it is natural 
to think they difplayed their feveral na-* 
tures before him, he had fuch an oppor- 
tunity as never another had, of taking in 
the whole compafs of what we call natural 
hiftory. And thofe who underftand the 
Hebrew language, and the import of the 
names he gave, w^ill be furprifed at his fa- 
gacity. We have no account of his gi- 
ving names to the plants and trees of the 
garden, nor to the heavenly bodies, whicli 
were obvious to. his fenfcs ; but all tbelb 
things were before him, and needed not 
P d a ta 
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to be brought, as the beafts and bir4s 
were. But here ^ queftioa naturally ar 
rifes, How came the firft man by all this 
reafon and underftanding, fo as to he 
qualified for fuch a talk i By his fenfes 
indeed, as his body was at firft fi^rmed, he 
might perceive all the material objedls ar 
bout him; as no doubt the mere brute 
p;irt of the creation do: and many of 
them we find endued with far ftrongei?, \ 
and therefore we may fay more perfedt, or- i 
gans of fenfe, feeing and hearing particur 
larly. But reafpn and underftanding are 
quite of another nature : they are not peir 
ceptive powers, but regulate and improve 
pur fenfible perceptions to purpofes greatr ] 
ly above what any other aniiTi?(l i? c^pablg j 
of. They have feelings fiich as we have ; 
they have like wife fomething of memory, 
by which they are capable of acquiring . 
experience to a great degree ; aind many 
of them have a natural fagacity, to which 
we give the unmeaning name of inftind ; 
and all we can fay of it is, that it was g^- 
yen them by their creator in a manner we 
know jno more of, than we do pf preadon 
jtfelf. 

yTe piiift have faid the fame of man, 
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^ith ail his boailed powers and facukits, 
pnly founding the difference in the der 
grees of finenefs or coarfenefs of their dif-r 
ferent conftitutions, had it not been fo? 
die hints Mofes has left us : which, were 
they well underftood as he has laid. them, 
might carry fhe knowledge \ of ourfelves 
farther than is commonly done. Two 
things he tells us, befides the folemnity ufed 
at his creation, viz. That man was made in 
the image, of his creator ; and, That God 
breathed into his noftrils the breath of life. 
Now there are t\s?:o things well known in 
an imagiS of any perfbn or thing ; a like- 
nefs, and defigned reprelentatiqn, of the o- 
riginal ; and where there i^ nq acgefs to 
the original, as in the prefent cafe, it is 
from the imag^ that we form our appre-r 
henCons. In fadl it is fq : all our notions 
of the divine perfe<^ons, underftanding, 
wifdoro, power, gobdnefs, Sec, ^re all tar- 
ken from the ihadows of them in our- 
felves. It were well if it was rem^nibered 
that the moil perfecSf man is but an i- 
mage, and needs more adjufting than the 
wifeft philosopher is capable of making 
put. And, after ail, the divine under- 
. {landing, vnfdgm, juftice/ goodnefe, &c. 
' are 
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are really as different from what we call 
by thefe names, as almighty creating 
power is above that faint fcantling which 
yfc enjoy. However the terms by which 
the divine perfedlions, and the exertion of 
them, are expreffed in language, muft be 
taken frpm onrs, or we ixinft be quite fi- 
lent ; yet the analogy is fo remote, that 
it would be very bad reafoning to draw 
inferences from the fimilarity. 

A variety of gueffes have been made a-^ 
bout this fimilarity and likenefs. Some 
have imagined it lay in the dominion that 
was given him over the creatures : but by 
the account Mafes gives us, that was a 
dignity granted to the man after he was 
completely made. Others, with more pro* 
bability, place it in what they call his moi- 
ral perfe<9:ions ; and think they have the 
apoftle^s authority to make it confift in 
knowledge, righteouj(hefs, and holineis \ 
but thefe are rather the refult of his cour- 
ftitution and perfe<5l frame, 

Mofes has told us, that his body was 
^treated out of the dxxA^ and the creator 
breathed the breath of life into his no- 
ftrils: which feems to teach us, that wc 
?re not to look for this image, either in 

body 
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fcody or foul feparately, as they are com- 
.xnonly diftinguiflied ; but in the 'whold 
xxian, as he was created perfedl. And ac-^ 
- cordingly ^e find the terms made ufe of 
by the„ creator in his addreffes to man, 
are promifcuoufly taken from both the 
intellecflual and bodily parts of man. 

The manner in which the great pofleffor 
of being fubfifts, in the perfedl enjoyment 
of all the powers of life, muft be an abfo- 
lute fecret to us, who know fa little of 
our owii ; nor is it likely "that any the 
inoft perfect creature, the pofFefFor* only 
of a borrowed and dependent being, can 
form any tolerable notion of it. And 
therefore to< pretend to reafon, from the 
ft ate of fuch iinperfedl beings, muft be 
at once unfaif and foolilh. And yet as 
a trinity, in the moft perfedl and un- 
divided unity^ is plainly enough aflerted, 
and every where fuppofed, in the record he 
iiath condelccnded to make of himfelf, 
under the titles of Father, Son, and Spi-^ 
rit, iV might be expetEled there fliould be 
ibme faint Ihadow of it in his image. 

Thofe who have but glanced at the me- 
chanifm of the human fabrick, muft have 
difcoyered there three fyftems, very dilFe* 

rent. 
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irent^ and defigned to anfwer quite dijBe- 
rent purpofes ; and yet all confiding of 
the fame fubftance pcrfedly united, fiib- 
iifling and adling in and by one another ; the 
firft for taking in and diftiibuting proper 
food for fubfiftence, the fecond for bringing 
the objefts we are eoncernied in under our 
obfervation, and the third for exerting the 
animal powers into action. 

But thofe who lotfk further, arid take 
the whole man tdgether, will find a more 
perfedl trinity inlaid in his^ very frame. 
The foundation, and as it were the root 
and fpring, of all^ is laid in his Ufe and be- 
ing, with the powers belonging to it } the 
fecond eonfifts in perceptive powers, by 
which the bodily fcnfes are employed, and 
informations taken in to carry our pit- 
tance of knowledge as far as it will go ; 
the third eonfifts of adlive powers, for ac- 
complifhing what the informations we 
take in, difcover to be proper and necef- 
fary. To the firft of thcfe the firft animal 
fyftem we mentioned is analogous, to the 
fecond the fecond, and to the third the 
third. Whether this may contribute any 
thing toward removing the difficulty of 2t 
trinity in unity, and which is indeed th< 

only 
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» 
^ r>nly one that we know nothing like, 

and cannot conceive how it can be, may 

be confidered by fuch as have abiUty and 

leii\ire. - 

But the queftion. ftill remains, How 
xnan, a being: made out of the duft of the 
earth, came by all thefe amazing qualities ? 
The fliort anfwer is, By the amazing wif- 
dom aiid power of his creator. But how 
creating power operates, who could have 
been fo m^d as to inquire, had not Mofes 
told us, that after the body was made, the 
creator breathed into his noftrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living foul ; or 
more properly, a living frame ; as the fame 
word in that language is oftener ufed to 
denote the bt)dy, than the fpiritual part ? 
However/ the words are certainly defigned 
to teach us fomething about the human 
conftitution. The word which our tranfla^ 
tors render life is plural in the original ; plain- 
ly enough pointing us to the communica-*- 
tion of another life difierentfrom the animal ; 
and perhaps to a third kind, as much above 
the rational, by the indwelling and influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. And, the origin 
nal will bear to be tranflated, *' he breathed 
^' into him, [or infpired him with] the fpirit 

Vol, I. Ee . ^' of 
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" of lives ; and by that, Adam became a li-- 
^' ving man." This provides us with a word 
which feems to exprefs fo much, as i^e 
find it ufed, Job xxxii. 8. " The injpi- 
" ration of the Almighty giveth under- 
" {landing," and ** holy men of God 
" fpake as they were moved by the Holy 
" ^Ghoft." A fenfible ejffed of this- we have 
in the apoftles on the day of Pentecoft* 
Which leads us as far into the myftery of 
the thing, as we are capable of forming 
any apprehenfions of: for how the Holy 
Spirit works, we can know nothing but by 
the effeds produced by it. 

This much however we ma^ learn from 
it, that the creator can by his ipirit raifq 
whom he will, even the mod ignorant, 
to what meafures of knowledge and un- 
derftanding, and the perfedlions which dc-f 
' pend on them, hepleafeth ; approaching more 
or lefs toward perfedion ; for even the Ar 
poftle Paul tells us, he knew but in part ; 
perfed iinowledge being relerved to an af-^ 
ter ftate, when he propofed to know even 
as he was known. And w^e need not 
fcruple to fay, that every man who lives 
in the world, is more or lefs infpired, be-? 
eaufe that is the only way by which life 
can be conveyed and maintained. Jefus 
\' ' ' Chrift, 
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dhrift, the Son of God, who has the dif- 
penfing of this fpirit, is faid to be, the true 
light which enlighteqeth every man that 
Cometh into the world ; though, at, the 
fame time, it mud be remembered, that 
there is another fpirit which worketli 
powerfully in the children of difobedience, 
and by their very different works they are 
k^own. 

What mealure of this fpirit the firfl 
man had in his paradifiacal flate, is hard 
to /ay from the fhort hints we have of his 
hiflory in that flacionj which, though 
fhort upon the whole, yet feems to have 
continued longer than is commonly allow- 
ed : but this we niay fay with aifurance, 
that he had as much as the duty of his 
flation required ; for it is to be obferved, 
that the good and righteous creator never 
lays any commands upon his creatures, 
until he has put them in fuch circum- 
flances, that every duty arifes naturally 
out of them. Our firfl father found him- 
felf at his firfl entrance on being, with e- 
very thing that could contribute to the 
mofl perfe<5l enjoyment of life, and all the 
neceffary powers to make the befl of them : 
he found himfelf at the head of the new 
E e 2 creation, 
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creation, where there was no nciate for 
him to be found, until his creator bounti- 
fully provided him with one : and, w^hich 
is infinitely more, he found himfelf ho- 
noured with his creator's friendfliip, and 
familiar converfation, and inftrudtions* 
What meafurcs of gratitude and love could 
anfwer fuch benefa<5lions ; when, even 
under all the corruptions his pofterity are 
funk into, they cannot help loving thoie 
that love them, and being fenfibly affected 
with the benefits they receive ? Thus was 
the law written in his heart ; and he was^ 
in ftridl propriety, a law to himfelf. 

Hence we may take a hint toward the 
decifion of that vexatious queftion, concern- 
ing human liberty. " No body makes the leaft 
doubt, that every man is at perfedl liberty 
fo far as his powers go. Nor will it be 
denied, that he is fo made as necefTarily to 
be determined by the maft prevalent mo- 
tive. So far, then, as he has power to 
weigh and balance the feveral motives for 
or againft any action, fo far he is perfed* 
ly free 5 and where fuch powers are want- 
ing or defedive, fo far he is, and muft be, 
a Have to the prevailing power j which in 
fad is the cafe with mankind now in 

numberlefs 
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nnmberlefs iiiftances, where ignorance or 
inattention gives fiich advantage to the 
flattering' affedlions and paflions, as to 
make the moft trifling gratification out- 
weigh a crown of glory, and eternal happi- 
nefs. 

■ This was not, could not be, the cafe of 
the fir ft, man. His powers extended as far 
as his duty did, until the fatal trial came; 
where one cannot properly fay his vv^ifdom 
failed, (for the Apoftle afTures us he was not 
deceived) ; but his paflion was fo ftrong, as 
to make him run into the danger with his 
eyes open, and peifedlly free in all other 
refpeds. 

And this leads to another confideration, 
which is not commonly fo much minded 
as its obvioufnefs requires : That notwith- 
ftanding all the perfedlion and happinefs 
of the paradifiacal ftate, it was never de- 
figned to be the permanent ftate of mankind, 
but to introduce that which was to be fo ; , 
as fully appears by the event; unlefs we can 
imagine the creator fb little acquainted 
with his own works, as to find his purpofcs 
baffled at firft fetting out ; and as fome have; 
very unwarily reprefented him^ neceflitated 
by this accident to have recourfe to a new 

remedial 
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, remedial law, which fhould fupply the de- 
feds, and thereby fet afide the old one, 
which perfcdl wifdom had at firft feen fit 
to eflablifh: that is, in plain Englifh, he was 
forced either to make himfelf a liar, or ' to 
deftroy his favourite creature. The laws of 
the creator gire not like thofe of weak Ihort- 
fighted man, which mud be altered and 
amended as unforefeen events caft up to 
him. As the views of perfect underftand- 
ing can have no bounds, known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning; and 
heaven and earth may fooner pafs away, 
than the leaft jot or tittle of the divine law, 
any conftitution or order of t;he all-wife 
creator, until the whole is finiflied. What- 
ever plans therefore the wifdom of man 
has formed for him, which fuppole any 
the leaft alteration, or, as fome call it, dif- 
penling with any part of his law, muft be 
-falfe and erroneous, and a prefumptuous 
refle(5tion on divine wifdom, whofe plan is 
fo perfe(5l, that every ftep makes way for 

, another, until the whole defign is comple- 
ted ; many of which, in the detached light 
wherein we view them, feem to have a 
quite contrary tendency. 

Nothing can be more fooliih than to pui 

cafe: 
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cafes which never did nor could happen ; uil- 
lefs it b6 the making grave inferences from 
them. Such certainly is the inquiry, What 
Ihould have been the cafe of our fjrft pa- 
rents and their pofterity had they perfifted 
in their primitive integrity ? Man had no 
promife of any other life than what he was 
then in polTeflion of, nor even of the con- 
tinuance of that any farther than was im- 
plied in the threatening, which afTured 
him he fhould die whenever he fhduld eat 
of that fruit : but that gave no afTurance 
that the creator never would refume the , 
life he had given, if he faw it fit. So that 
in every view we can take of their cafe, it 
mufl be at leafl a very improper way. of 
fpeaking, that they were to ^ivork for life 
by the covenant they were then under ; 
which can have no foundation but on 
the precarious fuppofition, that when 
their flate of probation, as it is called, 
was finiflied, they fhould have been tranf- 
planted into a higher flate of dignity and 
happinefs, fomething like t;hat which man- 
kind have now a grant of in Jefiis Chrift. 
Whereas, in fad:, we find, ' that the con-^ 
tinuance of even the life they had, 
HV3S not put upon dvivg of any kind, but 

upoi^ 
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upon the forbearing to eat of the fruit of 
a qertain tree ; and that was the only event 
in which they had any reafon td fear the 
death which was threatened. 

Of a piece with this, and another part 
of the fame plan, is the conftrudlion put 
tipon the threatening, viz. That the death 
•which was thus peremptorily threatened, ex- 
tended not only to the death of the body, 
or the extin6lion of the fpiritual life in the 
foul, but to eternal death ; the very fame 
punifhment which we find threatened a- 
gainft thofe who will not believe the go- 
ipel of Jefus Chrift, 

It is furprifing how any om could miis 
of what is the very obvious confequencCvof 
this, viz. that it muft have been utterly 
impoffible for any of mankind to be faved; 
as impoffible as it was for the God of truth 
to lie, or any conftitiition or law of his to 
be fet afide until -it had its full effedl. This 
has forced the aflerters into iuch a maze 
as requires infinitely more metaphyfical fkill 
to comprehend their meaning, than falls to 
every man's fliare. And fuch will always 
be the fate of thofe who will be wife above 
what is written. I would not be thought 
^o extenuate the demerit oi Jm^ which is 

ia 
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la, its very nature the death of the man : 
but the queflion is not^ What pnnifhment fin 
delerves ? but. What punilhment the creator 
Had decreed upon the commiffion of fin ; an , 
event which he certainly forefaw would 
Happen, and that too in a Ihort time, , very 

precifely known to himfelf ? 

The account we have in the record is 
plain and fimple, obvious to every one's 
underftanding ; and the obvious meaning 
of the threatening appears to be, that man 
fhould lofe, or that an end fhould be put to all 
that life which he then enjoyed; but it does 
not fay how the creator meant to difpofe of 
him afterward ; whether to leave him there, 
or to raife him up again to another life, and 
another way of living. This his denun- 
ciation, peremptory as it was, left entire- 
ly in his own hand. And in fadl we arc 
afRired by the record, that he had then, 
and had from everlafting, provided another 
head for mankind, for raifing thdmup, and 
conveying to them eternal life in his blefled 
Son, that divine perfbn afterwards known 
in the world by the name of Jefus Chriji ; 
of whom Adam in Paradife was only a 
figure, or a fort of fenfible image and 
reprefentation, . for helping us with greater 
cafe to form fome proper apprehenfions 

VoL.i; F f of 
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of him, as the Apoftlc Paul afTures us* 
Did we know what life is, and could wc 
talk intelligibly upon it, we would fee how 
exadly the threatening is fuljfilled. But 
though we know not what life is, yet there 
are two kinds of being, viz. the animal, aod 
the vegetable, where we can perceive bow life 
is fupported ; namely, by their connection 
with the material fyftem, and the influences 
of the heavens. Whenever the fap is no 
more raifed in vegetables, and the animal can 
no longer breathe, though not an atom of 
their fubftance is annihilated, yet they are 
dead, there is an end put to that flate 
which we call life. 1 know not how we 
have got ourfelvcs fo bigotted in the no- 
tion that fpirits cannot die. For though 
it may be true, that they cannot die, as 
bodies do, by a diifolution of parts ; yet 
if their life lies in their connexion with a fpi- 
ritual fyftem, (and it muft either do fo^or they 
inuft be felf^exiftent and independent be-» 
ings) } whenever that connedlion is broken, 
there muft be an end put to their life, and 
they made incapable of that way of livii^g 
for which that conne<flion qualified them.< 
We need not amufe ourfelves with look-^ 
ing for any other fpiritual fyftem, but xbi 

fuUncis 
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fialinefs aiid all-fufficiency of the creator. 
And if the fpiritual life is maiutained by 
tlie divine fpirit, as the animal life is by the 
xxiaterial ; whenever that fpirit is with- 
drawn from man, there is an end of his life 
;^nd vital powers: his connedlion with the fpi- 
k*itual fyftem is broken ; and the man is, to 
all intents and purpofes, as dead to the fpiri* 
tual world, a,s If one of us were totally di- 
vefted of his rational powers, and fvuik down 
to a mere animal ftate. The animal would 
be alive } but we would all fay the man 
is dead. 

Here we have reafon to expedl a 
terrible cry, raifed by our philofophical 
divines and |?atrons of moral government: 
What a horrible view, will they fay, does this 
give us of the fovcreign of the univerfe ? 
Where is the juftice, to fay nothing of 
goodnefs, to require fuch duties of the 
creature as he has no power to perform ? 
What if I jhould alk, where hath God re- 
quired any fuch duties, either of Adam or his 
children ? for I do not think it a good anfwer 
to fay, We had fuch powers in Adam. We 
mufl certainly take the divine law precifely 
as God hath laid it in the record: 
and there I find no duties required of A- 
dam's mere children, that is, fuch as 
F f 2 have 
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have no other life^ but what they derive 
from him, but only to deny themfelves, to 
take np their crofs, and to- follow Chrifl : 
and that is no more, than to acknowledge 
themfelves t6 be, What they really are, 
dead to God, and very foon to be dead to 
the world ; and fly to the relief their gra- 
cious creator has prepared in his bleiled 
Son J where they are aflbred of finding an 
infinitely better life^ than ever Adam 
could have any notion of, and of being more 
clofely united to the fountain of life; in 
the virtue of which, a^l God's command** 
ments are fo far from being grievous, that 
they are all pleafantnefs and peace. For 
the love of God Ihed abroad in the heart, 
writes every one of them there, deep and 
ftrpng, in the 6ne great law of love. 

As this was by far the principal part of 
man's paradifiacal life, wheii he loft the fpi- 
ritual life, the threatening -Was literally ful- 
filled, in the very day, nay, the very mo- 
ment, he finned ; when in the very nature 
of the thing, by turning away from God td 
the creature, he forfook the fountain of 
life, and the only way in which a fpirit 
can live. But they carry the Hebrew 
phrafe too far, who make it import any 

m'orc 
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ttiOre than the certainty of the event, with- 
out fpecifying the time when it fiiould 
be inflidled. Thus it was appointed for 
^11 men once to die; and thence it be- 
Costuss every one's duty to acqniefce in thia 
order, as we find it conftrufted and en* 
forced by the great judge, who himfelf 
was the lawgiver, and certainly beft un- 
derftood his own deed. 

Btit why fliould>the beneficent creator be 
fo cruel, as to give his favourite creature 
fuch a tranfient glance of happinefs, as only 
ferved to condemitx him and his pofierity to 
endlefs regret for the lofs of it? why put 
the fortunes of all mankind in one man's 
hand^ and punilh them for a crime they 
neither were, nor could be confcious of, 
far lefs acceiOTory to ? With thefe, and 
a number of other fuch queftions, men 
who would be counted very wife, have 
puzzled themfelves and others. It is really 
amazing how fuch puny things as the wifeft 
and moft learned of mankind certainly are, 
ihould ever have arrived at fuch a pitch of 
infolence, as to put queftions to their 
creator j a greater abfurdity, fiirely, than if 
the clay fhould fay to the potter, Why haft 
thou made me thus i 

Certain 
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Certain it is, that the prcfcnt ftate, 
whatever it be, is that which the creator 
has allotted to this order of his creatures^ 
And had none of them ever been in any 
higher, or better, who could have had «ny 
reafon to complain ? It is true, many men 
of great piety and learning have declared 
it inconfiftent with the divine pcrfeAionS, 
and of courfe impoffible^ that fuch a crea- 
ture could have come out of his hands. 
But when they Are put upon anfwering a 
very natural queftion in this view, How then 
came he there ? no wonder they are greatly 
embarraffed: and embarraffed they muft 
be, when they are forced to reply, That 
God could not hinder our firft parents from 
falling, without breaking in upon that liber- 
ty which they lay was abfolutely neceffary 
in a ftate of probation: for what hurt 
could it have done their liberty, to have 
given them as much wifdom as to have 
counterbalanced the temptation ? 

But this fame ftate of probation it were 
much to be wifhed were better explain-^ 
ed than is ufually done. The notion 
commonly annexed to it, that the creator 
treated his creatures as kings do their fub- 
jedls when they are put upon their good 

behaviour, 
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^bdiaviour, is certainly wrong. The om-» 
nifcient creator knew moft certainly what 
would be the event, and needed not put 
it to the trial : and we are very fure per- 
fedl wililom does nothing in vain. But 
j»-obation in another view was very pro- 
per ; viz. that the creature might know itfelf ; 
and how impoflible it is, even for the moft 
perfcdl creature, to fubfift in the moft per- ' 
fed enjoyment of life, in any other way 
than by mere grace, and the free unmerit- 
ed exertion of divine power for fupporting 
it in that condition. Greater advantages 
cannot be imagined than our firft parents 
enjoyed ; nor eafier terms propofed, than, in 
the midft of an infinite variety of fruits, to 
forbear the eating of one : For fure, if 
they could not do that, they covdd do no- 
thing at all. 

And hence arifes another leflbn, of equal 
importance and ufe ; that fuch a treafure 
as life could never be fafely trufted in the 
hand of any mere man ; A truth neceffary 
to be adverted to, as. it is in effedt the only 

'mean which can effedlually recommend the 
xinfpeakable goodnefs, and indulgent cafe of 
the creator, in lodging life in a hand where it 

could 
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could not poffibly be forfeited, the hand 
of his own only begotten Son. 

And this opens to vs a reafon for intro- 
ducing the permanent ftate of mankind 
in this manner ; namely, as was before 
hinted, to provide us in a figure or image, 
by which we might be enabled to form 
fome proper conceptions of himy who 
Hands at the head of mankind in relation 
to the fpiritual and eternal world, as the 
firft man did in relation to this prefent 
pei^lhing one. Adam was intrufted with 
all that Hfe which was ever to be conveyed 
to his natural defeendents ; , and through 
him it will be derived to the lateft pofterity, 
in the courfe of what we call natural genc-^ 
ration. 

To him the terms of life were given; 
and by his failure in the obfervance of 
them, the fate of all his pofterity was un- 
alterably determined, by the judgement' 
which was paffed upon his fall : A ftate 
in which it is gl;aringly impbffible for any 
of Adam's race, falling into the original er- 
ror, to flatter themfelves with the hope of e^ 
ternal life by any other means, than the 
free grace of the creator, who can, and who 
alone can, raife the dead, and beftow what 

meafurea 
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;jneafurcs of perfedlion and happinefs he 
j)leafes. 

We may yet add another confideration 
j©£ no fmall moment. Had man never 
known of any higher and happier ftatc 
than the prefent, he would naturally have 
refted here, as the ftation the creator had 
allotted him* whereas the account given us 
of the paradifiacal ftate, while it caufeth us 
to regret the lofs we have fuftained^ has a na- 
tive tendency to open the heart for relief. 
And we ha>te there fuch a fair figure of the 
heavenly paradife, that many have (lum- 
bled into a very wrong notion, that we 
have nothing moreyto expedl from Chrift, 
but a reftoration of what we loft by Adam. 
• .Mofes's account of the fediidion on 
which the tranfgrefSon was founded, has 

, bccafioned a grea^ profufion of loofe wit, 
which might all have been fpared, had 
the narrative, and the circumftanc-es in 
which it was written, been confidered with 
any . degree of attention. 

Eve's character is marked with a great 

deal of honeft unfufpedling fimplicity. 

The temptation, every body muft own, 

was conduced with the utmoft ftretch 

of fubtilty. The ferpent's fubtiity we 

Vol. I. G g : .find 
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find marked by a greater than Mofes. This 
Eve might, know ; and finding the ierpeii| 
l^uly about the fruitj its fpeaking and realbn- 
ing gave great colour tq the ten^ptation, and 
made it mtjch eafier to believe the cSoAs it 
might have upon her hufband and her. But 
to thofe for whom Moies wrote, it w?is ftrong 
evidence that a higher and more fubtile be-^ 
ing was concerned. The only fault that can 
be found in the narrative is its concifenefs j 
but it is more than likely the whole was 
then fo familiarly known by tradition, th^t 
there was no need of being more particular. 
And far after ages, we have it fufficiendy 
explained by the ep^het of the old fcr-* 
pent afiixed tq the tempter. 

I only obferve further, that however 
currently the title of the graru^ dpojiafy is 
by moft men affixed tp the fall of ourfirft 
parents, it is never applied fo-in the whole 
courfe of the record^ but always denote? 
mens falling off from that (late the creator 
gracioufly entered them intQ, when thej 
were driven out of the earthly paradife. 

But the immediate confeq[uences of that 
|irft tranfgreffion, the horrour and anguiA 
which muft have feized our firft parents 
when the hurry of the temptation was over^ 
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tiaiinbt pojSibly be imagined by aiVybeing, e- 
Ven the mod rational, who h^s not had the 
experience of the pleafiire and delight which 
they found in the intercourles of friendfliip 
"witii theif creator. An honeft mind,^vheedled 
iiitoan adt of rebellion againft d. moft gra-^ 
ciotis foveteigri, td whofe friendiliip he owed 
the enjoy nient of th^ ihbft perfedl earthly 
tappineis, and whd hdd a niimetousbeldved 
family depending' tipon him, and expofed 
to beggary, and all the mifery cbnfequent 
xTpon it ; the remdrfc and anguifli of fuch 
k perfbn tnay give fdme faint image of their 
diftrefs ; but as iriuch fainter than that of 
Our firft prdgeriitori?* aS there is no fove- 
ieign like the creatdi- for worth, ndr any who 
can fliow fuch friendfliip, aiid confer fuch 
favours as he had done. What then muft 
they have felt, now that all was lofl, andj 
fb far ^s they could judge, irretrievably 
Idfl; 

I fay irretrievably lofl ; for in this light; 
it rnufl have appeared to therii, Nay more^ 
had all the creatures been called upon to give: 
their verdict^ they muft have been of the fame 
inind. The law was exprefs, without any li- 
' ihitationorfalvo. If jufticefhould be mellow- 
fed into mercy, flill the truth of God, who 
G;g 2 ^ cannot 
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cannot lie, bound the criminals tdfuflPer 
wha.t he had pofitively faid Ihould be the 
punifliment of their tranfgreffion. • 

No room was left for transferring guilt, oi? 
for any vicarious punilhment ; and yet lefs,' 
if poffible, far fulfilling .the law by a fubfti- 
tute or furety ; for indeed the la'w which 
brought thenv under death,, was of iiich a 
nature, that it could n^ver be fulfilled at all 
when once it was broken: it was not upon 
perfedl obedience to the whole will of God^ 
but upon that particular command, to for- 
bear the forbidden fruit, that their life or 
death was made to depend. So that, upon the 
whole, there was no hope for the offenders buC 
one, which no creature could entertain, viz.. 
that4:he creator, in his free fovereign grace, 
ftiould raife them from the dead ; rfiat is, 
, create them anew, and enter them iato a 
new life, and a new way of living fuitable 
to the nature and defign of it ; as we find 
hath been done in Jefus Chrift the mediator. 

Accordingly their cafe,, as reprefented by 
MofeSy appears a-difmal reverfe of their for^ 
mer ftate. The voice of their creator, 
which was wont to fill them with pleafure 
and joy unfpeakable, now filled them with 
terror ; and all the poor relief they had^. 
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t^aS to keep themfelvcs out of his fights 
And had not he, in his wonderful conde- 
fcenfion^ fought : them, they had been for 
ever cut off from him who is the fountain 
of life, and dead to all intents and purpofes, 
but thofe of the poor animal life ; reduced tQ 
live, as the beafts of the field do, merely on 
this outward fenfible \«^orld. And that is all 
that any of their pofterity are capable gf, 
unti^they be created anew in Chrifl Jefus^r 
However w^, thtir thoughtlefs pofterity, 
who know no better, may pkafe ourfelves 
with thefe low gratifications, it muft have 
been impoflible for them to have fubfifted 
in the circumftances wherein they found 
themfelves : and accordingly their merciful 
creator did not leave them long to languifh 
in fuch uncertainty. They were immediate- 
ly called into judgement. What was to be 
in all time coming the ftate of mankind, wa& 
then unalterably fixed by the great fove- 
reign ; and in the fentence pronounced jpp- 
on the ferpent, a door of hope was opened 
to the criminals, and the memorial of the 
promifed feed of the woman kept up, in the 
antipathy which then commenced between 
the inftfument of fedudlion and the ordi-^ 
nary defcendents of the tranfgreflbrs. And 

as 
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as the lentence ti death is literally fuP 
filled in all the defcendents of Adam, that 
alone carries along with it a ftrong confir-^ 
mationof thebruijSng the ferpent's^head, or,' 
as we find the Apoftie John explains it, de- 
ftroying the works of the devil^ viz. Jin^ and 
(death j and confeqently of the bringing in 
of a new and unperifhable life. And henc^ 
the notions of the divine |)lacal>ility, of im- 
mortality, and of life after the body isdiffol-< 
•«ed to duft, have obtained in all ages and 
nations of the world; which never could havcf 
entered the heart-of man any other way. 



iii The Character of Jefus Chrifi. 

IT is common with our hiftbry-vvritersf,' 
to give charadlers of the principal pfer- 
fons concerned in th^ ttanfa(5lions they re-' 
late. But unlefs thefe are true pi6hire5 
draiyn from the life, of the conduift and 
behaviour of the man in every cafe, they 
are oiily the opinions of the writer, and 
are very little regarded by wife readers; 
To get then at the true chara(Sler of Jefu^, 
it .will not be fufficient to know what thi^ 
or the other man faid or thought of hifioj 
, . ^ " ' but 
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^Ut what tUe whok tenor of hi§ life flxowff , 
hitu to have been. •^ We have his hiftory 
given us in. the moft authentic manner en " 
ycr any was ; and with many advantages 
no other ever had ; which it is not oujt 
prefent buiinefs to conficl^r, but to takp 
it as it lies before us in a record made by 
the peculiar dife6tioi>, and influence of the 
♦fpirit of truth, » 

The hiilory of his. life: is/' not like that of 
pther men, from his bia:th to his death ; 
but extends a great way backward before 
he made his appearance in the world, and 
forward after he left it; which indeed are 
the principal parts, as his appearance in 
this world was fo mean and unfightly, that 
thofe who judged: only by this world's 
meafufes, could perceive no form npr 
4!:omelincfs in him wherefore he fhould be 
jdeiired, He was long before defcribed in 
prophecy as a man of fbrrows and ac- 
quainted with griefs ; and at laft condemned 
^nd crucified as one of the; bafeft malefac- 
tors ; ^nd had it not been for what followed, 
he had been at lead reckoned, as the learned 
Jews faid he was, a deceiver of the people/ 
However it may feem at fiVft fight, the moft 
jidv^tageoiis fituation for taking a cpmplete 

view 
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view of Jeflis, will be found at his crofs : and 
the more attentively we confider that kind 
of death, and the circumftances which at- 
tended his death in particular, the more 
clearly will the tranfcendent beauty and ex- 
cellence of his charader Ihine forth to our 
obfervation. 

Mean while the firfl: and moft obvious 
queftion which naturally occurs, is, How 
he came there ? and what were the crimes 
for which he waS condemned to fuch a 
barbaroufly cruel death I Upon the ftriA-^ 
jeft inquiry it will be found, that he 
Jived with fuch perfedl innocence, that he 
was not afraid to challenge his moft inve-^ 
terate enemifes to convidl him, of ever ha- 
ving faid or done any thing amifs, during 
tlie whole courfe of his ' life : and that is 
more than can be laid of any othqr man, 
from the beginning of the world to this 
day. They charged him indeed with 
piany things which they called fins and 
blafphemies, bu^t which were indeed the 
brighteft parts of his chara<5ler. The fum 
of their charge was, That he charitably 
healed the fick and difeafed on their fab- 
]bath-day ; and faid, which was a great 
^ruth, that he was that Son of God whp 
jpbpiild come into the w^orld ; and whom 

thpfe 
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tiLolc very men who charged him with 
T^lafphemy on that account, pretended, at 
that very time, to be daily expecting and 
looking for: that is, they charged him 
^?vith blafphemy for faying thofe very 
things which their Meffiah,. whenever he 
canie, muft have faid. 

But however amiable a part perfect in- 
nocence makes of a characfler, it is hardly 
poilible it can be maintained, without the 
exercife of benevolence and beneficence 
throughout the whole courfe of life. Or, 
in other words, perfedl innocence cannot 
iubfift without perfedl love to God and 
xnan ; nor that without the natural fruits, 
exercifes, and adlings of it'^ on eveiy pro- 
per occafion. And there it was, that this 
Jefus fhewed himfelf to the greateft advan- 
targe. He paffed indeed the firft, and 
greateft part of his life, in a very low and 
retired ftation ; without any extraordinary 
fhow, excepting only his convcrfation 
with the dodlors and learned rnen in the 
temple when he was only twelve years of 
age, which filled every one that heard 
him with aftonifhment. 

But from the time appointed for his 
manifcflation, and entering on his proper 

Vql. I. H h bufmefs. 
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bufinefs, which only commenced at his 
baptifm, his whole life was fpent in going 
about doing good; healing all manner 
of difeafes, giving eyes to the blind, ears 
to the deaf, limbs to the maimed, and, 
which is infinitely more, life to the dead, 
on feveral occafions. Never did any apply to 
him, however defperiate the cafe was, who 
went away without their errand ; and ixx 
many cafes, he freely difpenfed his favours 
to iiich as neither afked, nor fb much as 
thought of applying to him. 

But however kind he was to the bodies 
of men, it was with their fouls his mail) 
bufinefs lay. He proclaimed the gofpel of 
the kingdom, thofe good news to a pe- 
rifhing world, which angels begun at his 
birth, when they thus faid : *^ Glory tq 
" God in the higheft, and on earth peace, 
^* good-will towards men." And this he 
did with fiich power, that not only ftorms 
9.nd tempefl;s, but the devils themfelves, 
were forced to give ready obedience untq 
his word of command. 

The number of miracles performed by 
him was very great ; and the lowefl: conclu- 
^on ^t can be drawn frqm thefe aftonilhing 

infl^nces 
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inftances df olivine power, is that of Nico-- 
demus, viz* That he muft be a teacher fent 
irom God. And accordingly, to thefe 
we find himfelf often appealing. This 
conclufiQn, fimple and natural as it ap-* 
pears, is very comprehenfive. Whatever he 
fpoke in that capacity, had all the autho* 
titj of a divine oracle, and demanded 
fubmiflion, as the words of the living 

This carries his chara<fler very high* 
He faid he was the Chrift, the Son of the 
living God, the King of Ifrael, 'and the 
Saviour of the world; not fuch a faviour 
as they who had gone before him, by 
whona God had wrought wonderful tem- 
p<M-al deliverances; but the author of e-» 
tenial falvation to all fuch as obey him, 
and the judge of the world, by whofe fi- 
nal fentence the eternal ftate of all man- 
kind ihall be determined. 

He carries his pretenfions yet higher, even 
to fuch an oneiiefs with the. only true God 
his Father, that whofoever fees'him fe?s 
the Father : nay more, that whatever the 
Father does, he does alfo, even to raifing 
the dead, and quickening whom he will. 
And his difciples, who knew his mind 
H h a perfe^Uy, 
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perfedlly,^ aflure us, that he was fo far 
from beginning to exift when he was horn 
into this world, that he was not only be* 
fpre Abraham, as himfelf faid, but even 
befoije the world 5 and that all things 
were made, not only by him, but made 
for him ; and, in one* word, that he was 
that very perfbn of whom Mofes and the 
prophets wrote ; and accordingly he di- 
re(5led his hearers to fearch the fcriptures; 
For, faid he, thofe are they which teftify of 
. me. 

Great pains have been taken, and>much 
wit, and what they call learning, has been 
employed, to brings down the meaning of 
many defcriptive prophecies of the Mef- 
fiah, and to apply them to perfons and 
things which have no relation to him. 
But after all their learned labours, enough 
remains to anfwer the purpofe. They arc 
indeed very various, and fo conceived, that 
until they were fulfilled in the perfon of Je- 
fus, it was the hardeft thing in the world 
to reconcile them to each other. Sometimes 
he is defcribed as a child born, a fervant in 
very low and abje(5l circumftances, and ifl 
the end brought to a difgraceful and un- 
timely end; at other tinies, again, in all the 

pomp 
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pomp and majefty of a triumphant con* 
queror, at the head of an univerfal mo- 
narchy, and of whofe kingdom there fliall 
be no end. The carnal Jews, who had no 
Dotion of any fpiritual bondage, falvation, 
or kingdom, grafped greedily at this laft part 
of his charader, and overlooked the other; 
and yet, had he not been thus meek and 
lowly, defpifed and rejedled of men, and 
in the end died as he did, he could not 
have been the perfon of whom Mofes and 
the prophets wrote. 

This carries the charadler of Jefus to a 
ftupendous height. Creating power is the 
higheft that can be conceived ; and indeed 
the higheft and moft? diftinguilhiiig cha- 
rad:er of true, proper, incommunicable 
Deity, that himfelf affufnes and infifts 
on throughout the record; and the 
higheft 'pitch of religious acknowledge- 
ment the . moft enlightened faint ever 
made ; fo high, that thofe who would fink 
him either to a mere creature, .or to an in- 
ferior degree of Deity, have no refourfc 
left^ but that very precarious one, that the 
fupreme God could make a creature who 
might be able to create worlds. But Jefiis 

himfelf 
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iiimielfhas faid, (and he never faid any 
thing but what was perfe<ftly true), that 
whatever the Father deth, he doth alfo. 
And we find, furtherj the efTential name 
Jehovah attributed to him; and it is at- 
tributed to him in more places of the Old 
Teftameht than commentators have obler*^ 
ved. When therefore he is exprefsly fty- 
cd, The Lordy and King of^Ifrael^ what au- 
thority hive we to make him a fubftitutc 
in any other way than that to which he 
has condefcended to humble himfelf ? And 
is not this more abfurd and unintelligible 
than what they would avoid by it, viz. a 
trinity, diflinguifhed by the names of Fa^ 
thcTy Softy and Spirit^ of the fame divine 
fubftance or eflence, fubfifting and a<Eling 
in and by one another? 

Thus we are taught, that the eternal 
Word, for whatever is before th€ begin- 
ning of time muft be eternal, the fame who 
is called the Son^ was made flefh j and by 
afTuming the human nature into perfoAal 
Tinion with his divinity, made the neareft 
approach the creator could make to the 
creature, and in effe6l united himfelf to it. 
So that we have, in ftri<5l truth, the fame 
alTurance, that this divine perfon is the 
creator, as that the being called God is ; 

and 
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jind the fame evidences af divine power 
and wifdom, with all other perfeftions; 
and the fame means too 6f afcertaining 
our belief, . and helping our conceptions, 
by the analogous powers he exerted in the 
mighty works which he didj many of 
which approach fb near to creating power, 
that they at leaft imply fuch a command of 
all the powers of nature, as none but the 
creator could poflibly exert. 

And this lead§ to the aftonifhing event ; 
how fuch an excellent being came thus to 
condefcend to bear the formof a fervant,and 
thus to be defpifed and rejedled of *men ? 
None will be fo foolifh as to imagine the Dei- 
ty was changed into Humalnity, or the Hu- 
manity into Deity : but it is eafy to conceive, 
that theinvifible Deity might, if hefo plea- 
fed, hide his glory under this mean appear- 
?ince,as we are told Jehovah, unqueftionably 
the true God, ,fre(juently did in the early 
ages of the world. But, at the fame time, 
there muft be fome proportionable end to 
anfwer by it. And it is here that the dif- 
tinguifhing eharader of Jefus Chrift dif- 
plays itfclf in the ftrongeft colours. And, 
to fay it all in one word, it was love to 
jn^nkind, and tp give the moft convincing 
. ' evidence 



^ 
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evidence of the truth of what the Apoftlc 
John tells lis, that God is love. To con- 
vmce mankind of this, labouring as thej 
are under the mifreprefentations of an e- 
vil confcience, and thereby to reconcile 
them to God as the proper obje<5l of love 
is the whole defign of the gofpel, the re- 
cord God has made concerning his Son. 

But this is not to be effedled without what 
is properly called the fpiritual difcerning or 
ferfeption; nor can that fubfift without 
fpiritual life, of which it is the leading 
power J nor yet can that life fubfift but by 
reftoring to man that fpirit which Adam 
loft by his falling from God ; by which 
all communication with the fountain of 
life was ftopped, and man became a mere 
animal : , rational indeed, and that fets him 
above the brutes; but reafon cannot move 
without fomething to work upon, and 
therefore can extend no further than his 
perceptive powers go, which reach no fur- 
ther than a prefent world. Whence the 
Apoftle calls all thofe who have not the 
fpirit, fenfual^ as they have no other guide 
but their fenfes, until they, come to be bet- 
ter informed, as blind men are of light, 
^ndlts properties and effeds. 

Many 
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Many have thought, that the creator 
. faight have raifed mankind tp this new 
life by a mere adl of grade, without any 
more ado. And in effecft he has done fo. 
But by the primeval law, the life we have 
from Adani muft be deftroyed ; and, that 
fin might be fully condemned, men muft 
.believe and agree to the condemnatory fen- 
tence, that the. wages of fin is death, and 
that flefh and blood cannot inherit theking-^ 
dom of heavfeii. But, afiove ^11, man muft 
have a ftrong foundation laid for the be- 
lief of fvteh a very unlikely thing, as that 
a righteous and holy God, who, from thd 
perfedlion of his very goodrieft, muft per- 
ledlly hate and abhor firi, and deftroy it out 
of his world, that fuch a God flxould not 
only .pardon and forgive the finner, but 
f aife him up to a ftate of fuch dignity, 
perfedlion, and hdppinefs, as Adam's pa- 
radifiacal life was but a vei'y feint imagd 
and figure of; and, finally, that tliis hap- 
py life fliould be fecured againft any new 
forfeiture, which it muft have been conti- 
nually eypofed to through the weaknefs 
,and folly of man, had it been lodged in 
his hands without any better fecurity. 

As this is, in the ftridleft fenfe, and 
Vol. I. I i* without 
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without any metaphor, a neW creation, by 
which men are introduced into a, nevf* 
world, and a xiew way of li^ng, they are 
accordingly provided in a new head, fucK 
^s Adam his figure was in the firfl crea- 
' tion. To him the grant pf life-eternal 
was made ; and by uniting the man Jefus 
with the eternal Word, all the fullnefs of 
iife was adlually lodged in his hand ; and 
fo lodged, that ntane can have any fliare 
in it, or enter the fpiritual and eternal 
world, but by deriving it from him, and 
partaking of his fpirit, in what is pro- 
perly called regeneration^ or the nenV birth. 
To him the terms of life were given : and 
they were fevere ones ; that he fhould be 
obedient even unto the death ;that he fliould 
take upon himfelf the burden which fin had 
brought upou mankind, overcome every 
temptation, and, 'by making himlelf a fa-* 
crifice for, and condemning fin in the flefh, 
fliould open a way far delb'oying fin and 
death ; and thus cfFeclually bruile the fer-* 
'pent's head, and deflroy the works pf the 
devil. Thefe terms he completely fulfilled ; 
and thus made out a perfedl right to the pro- ' 
mifed life. So th^t the grant comes free^ 
as the freeft gift to mankind ; only with 
this natural and necefllary coafequence, 

that 
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"that they deny themfejves, take up their 
crofs, and follow him ; that is, in other 
words, that they acquiefce in the original 
conftitution, and give up to death and de- 
flru(5lion the life they had from Adam, re- 
nounce all pretenfions to hold by the fiffl: 
creation-grant, reft in the gift of grace in 
Chrift, and hold all, by "his right; as him^ . 
felf has ftated it, As the Father hath gi- 
ven to me, fo do I give the kingdom to 
you. ' ' 

Thus, then, the complex chaFadler of 
Jefus Chrift unfolds to us all the very dif- 
>ferent,aiid feemingly inconfiftent, accounts 
that are given of him : God condefcend- 
ing to dwell with men upon fearth in the 
mail Jefus ; and the man exalted into the 
perfedlion, the glory and dignity of God, 
with all the fullnefs of life, and its moft 
perfe<9: powers dwelling in him ; all wis- 
dom and underftanding, almighty power^ ^ 
and the perfe<5lion of goodnefs, exerted in 
and by the wonderful man, chofen and a-' 
nointed for thefe high purpofes ; the true 
prieft interceffor ftanding between the crea- 
tor and his creatures, ^nd the great and 
only mean of communication between God 
and nian. 

I i 2 Eram 
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From the whole of his hiftory laid toge-r 
ther, arifes the moft amiable of all charac^ 
ters i a perfect image of the invifible God^ 
without , any defeat or abs^tement. Hi» 
pjcrfedt difinterefted love was tried and ap-r 
proved by all the tefts which Igve can b^ 
put to J when, inftead of the joy that was 
lying before hiixi, and his natural right 
and ^ue, he humbled himfelf intq the ve- 
ry loweft of what is called the mifery of 
mankind, abfolute poverty and contempt, 
the utmoft CQntradi(3:ion pf finpers, and 
jnalice of the great and mighty ; he endu- 
red the crofs, 4^fp5fi^^g the ihamel And 
this is recomniended by every circumftance 
which can be imagined to endear the ten»* 
dcreft and mbfl: aiftedlionate love: and all 
the recompenee he had to afl^ of his hear 
venly Father for all the forrows and fiiffer- 
ings he.had undergone throughout his faithr 

^ ful fervice was, to be glorified with that 
glory he had with him before the founda- 
tion of the world. 

^ That glory he began to enter upon at. 
his refurredlion from the dead ; by which 
he appeared to ^ be, what never another 
pian was, the abfolute proprietor of his 

,ewa life J viho had power to lay it 

down, 
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down, ^nd power to take it up again^ 
Thus he aboliflied and triumphed over- 
death, deflxoyed the works of the devil, 
fet life and immortality in the faireft light, 
and laid, for all his followers, a ftrong foun- 
dation of faith and hope of being made 
like hin> in his refurredtion and glory. 

He continued on earth a confider^ble 
time after, but no longer than l>e judged 
it neceflary to confirm his difciples in the 
full aflixrance of his refurreftion : he then 
afcended into heaven in their fight, en- 
tered into his glory, and foon after gave^ 
full proof of ij; by fuch an exertion pf 
power and authority, as inonfe but God 
cpttld give; fulfilling ifhe. promife he had 
made them^ before his dpath, that he 
would fend them another comforter, who 
Ihould lead them into all truth ; and ful- 
filling it in a ijianner that one would think 
muft have convinced the mod obftinately 
prejudiced unbeliever. And thus we have 
, him prefented to our faith in ^. il^te of 
dignity infinitfely above what the moft 
pompous defcriptions of th6 prophpts ex- 
preflTed,^ every way worthy to be trufled 
with the moft afldired confidence, for ma-- 
l^ing good every .my% of his general cha- 

rader, 
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radler, as furcty of the new and better co- 
venant to convey the promifed bleffings, 
and to fave to the uttermoft all that come 
unto God by him. 

But yqt there is another part oj his cha- 
radter v^hich it concerns us much to keep 
continually in view ; ithat as all power in 
heaven and in eartji is given into his hand, 
and the whole weight of government laid 
upon his fhoulders, fo all judgement is com- 
mitted to him ; particularly that final one, 
at the day which God hath appointed, 
when we mull all appear before his judge- 
ment-feat, and have our eternal ftate of 
happinefs or mifery fixed by his unaltera- 
ble ientence. And fure it concerns ^us 
much how we treat him now, when he 
comes, as he does in the word of the go- 
:{pel, with all the attradlions of redeeming 
love, to fave us from our fins, and the 
fnare of the devil, and the dreadful bond- 
age in which we are all of us fo deeply -in- 
volved, that nothing but the mighty power 
of God in his hand can relieve us. 



The 
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t2. 77?^ original ^ate of Mankind after the en- 
tranbe of Jin, 

THE original ftate Sf mankind, is a 
point df which thofe whom we call 
ancient writers have nothing to fay. The 
eldeft of them are the Greeks, who knew 
nothing but the tradition^ they had of the 
barbarous condition of their anceftors; 
from which they very fooliflily concluded, 
that all the reft of the world were fueh. 
Mofes is incomparably more ancient than 
the eldeft of them, ,and had advantages, 
fuch as none of them had," or could have. 
I will f^y nothing now of the authenticity 
of his hiftory, but take the account he has 
given as he has laid it. 

When our guilty firft parents concluded, 
that their hitherto munificent creator was 
now become their irreconcileable enemy, 
from whom they had nothing to expedi 
but death and - deftrudion, the only ex- 
pedient that occurred to them was, to 
keep themfelves as much as poffibleout 
of his fight; and had he left them to 
themfelves, they and their poftcrity ?Quft 

'' have 
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have funk into a Hate of greater and 
more wretched favageneis ^han any o^ 
them have ever yet been found in. But 
he left them not long to languifh in fuch 
difmal anxiety. The great fovereign and 
judge of the earih fought them out, caiT* 
cd them into judgement^ and, by his. wife 
and righteous fentence, fixeci what was to 
be, and has been ever fince, th^ perma- 
nent and unalterable ftate of mankind. By 
which it appears, that the paradifiacial ftate, 
with all the perfedion and happineis which 
attended it, w^ never defigned by perfed 
wifdom, otherwife than as a proper intro- 
ducflion to another. It is here, therefore, 
that we are to look for that divine conftitu- 
tion or law given to mankind ; the declara- 
tion of his eternal counicls and purpofes, 
what meafures he was to follow, what 
Ihould be their duty in all time coming, 
and what fliould be the event and iffue of 
all ; by which only mankind can know what 
they have either to hope or to fear from 
the hand of their creator. 

Man is evidently fo made, as to be 

ftrongly connedled with, and diependent 

on, the material fyftem, for the fupport 

and maintenance of this {hadow of life 

, which . 
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which he poffefles in a- prefent world. I 
call this a fhatiow of life, becaufe it ap- 
pears plainly/ that he is capable of a way 
of living incomparably preferable to it j a 
life, by \yhich he is as ftrongly conneded 
with, and dependent on, the fpiritual and 
eternal fyftem. \Hence, to take any thing 
likeajuft view of the'ftate of naankind, 
his fituation with refpedl to bopi thefc 
>fyftems muft be. attended to. 
. With refpedl to the material fyftem, anjd ' 
his condition in the prefent world, he wa$ 
^videptly a gre^t lofer by his tranfgreffion. 
The original law bound himurider death ; 
and accordingly fentence is pronounced, 
that he ftiall return unto the dull, from 
which he was taken ; and thus all hopes 
of the continuance of iall or any of thofc 
pleafures and gratifications we are fo fond 
of, are utterly extinguifhed. And it becomes 
the vaineft thing that can be well imagined, ^ 
to fet our hearts upon any of them ; and the 
moft egregious folly, to value purfelves on 
fuch fliort an^i precarious enjoyments or 
poffeflions, as a prefent perifhing and pre- 
jcarious life can admit of. 

Nor was this all ; The now unhappy mai^ 

was deprived at pnce of all the pleafures and 

Vol-. I. K fc ^ comforts 
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comforts of life which he had formerly en- 
joyed in paradife, and was driven out to 
till the earth J from nvhich he was taken. 
And this, by the way, fuggefts to ns a 
truth; I am afraid, too little minded: Man 
was not made in paradife ; nor was that 
the natural ftate of man, even in the height 
of his innocence and perfeftion, but a gift: 
fuperadded of free fovereign grace : God 
planted and fumifhed the garden, and put 
him into it, without any merit or co-ope- 
ration of his. '/ 

But neither was the earth, which he was 
fent to till, left in its original condition. 
Many fine things have been faid of the fu- 
perlative fruitfulnefs of the antedeluvian 
foil y but how any came by the know- 
ledge of it, is hard to fay. This, we are 
lure, they learned not from Mofes ; for he 
gives it as the exprefs words of the fen- 
fentence, " Curfed is the. ground for thy 
^* lake : thorns alfo and thiftles Ihall it bring 
** forth:" the great oecafion of that toil 
and labour which Lamech^complained of, 
becaufe of the ground which God had 
curfed, and which he promifes himfelf 
relief from by his fon Noah. Accor- 
dingly we find a promife made after the 

delug9 
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deluge to this fame Noah, that he would!^ 
no more curfe tht ground for man's fake. . 
And thus every; thing was m;ade to help 
forward the execution of the fentence, the 
labour and forrow which was to attend 
the human life, and to mak? hi^m earn his 
bread by the fweat.of his brpws ; which 
has been the cafe of the generality ever 
fince, however fbme have fallen upon me- 
thods to exempt themfelves from it ; but 
whether to their real advantage, is at beft 
very doubtful. 

As the woman had the firft hand in the 
tranfgreffion, flie had her Ihare allotted to 
her of the puniftiment ; the forrows of con- 
ception and child-bearing, which her daugh- 
ters feel to this day. ^ Befides, there was a 
fort of fubjedlion on her part, and domi- 
nion over her given to the hufband, fuch . 
as the perfeifl love which fubfifted in their 
innocent ftate could not admit of. But, af- 
ter all, that the fentence of death was not 
immedia^ly put in execution, was a gracious 
indulgence they had no reafon to expedl. 

But however great man's lofs was in 
his connections with the material fyftem, 
and a prefent world, we have no reafon 
to fay fo with regard to the fpiritual. So 
far from it, that by the conftitution of 
K k 2 / grace, 
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grace, (I cannot call if fi^xe;, for' it was 
cftablifhed from eternity in the unchange- 
able divine purpofe, and only then firft 
revealed to mankind) ; by this divine 
conftitution, his conned^ion with the fpiri- 
tual world was incomparably clofer, and 
eftabliflicd on another fort of firm founda- 
tion, than ^hat he had in paradife ; and his 
profpedls enlarged in proportion to ano- 
ther kind of happinefs j and the enjoyment 
thereof fecurcd againft all events to end- 
lefs eternity. 

The account which Mofes gives of thi& 
new revelation is very concifcj but abun- 
dantly fufficient for thofe for whofe ule the 
record was made. The Ifraelites had it 
fufficiently explained in thebleffing of their 
father Abraham, andr the law given in the 
wildemefs, where they had nothing to do 
for forty years but to hear and learn the 
mind of God ; and after ages, by the later 
prophets, and the writings of the difciplcs 
and apoftles of Jefus: and yet, if the 
account Mofes hath left us, of what was 
fpoken, and what was done, by the crea- 
tor on that occafion, is rightly underftood, 
we will fee it was the fame revelation which 
was publiflied to the world by Jefus Chrift 
and hi^ apoftles. 

Of 
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Of what the creator faid on this occa- 
fion, Mofes has recorded no 'more than is 
contained in the fentence on the ferpent, viz. 
That the woman Ihould have a feed that 
fhould bruife his head.v Though the curfe 
is pronounced in terms which apply lite- 
rallj to the inftrument of fedu<5lion, yet - 
no perfon who confiders circumftances can 
doubt, that the bruifing the ferpent's head 
ftrongly expreffes what the Apoftle John 
make? the Son of God's errand into this 
world, to defirqy the nvorks of the devil. The 
works of the devil are fin and death; and 
when thefe are deftroyed, nothing remains 
but 'pure life ; and thus deftroying the 
works of the devil is of the fame import 
with that faying of our Lord, that having 
life in himfelf, he came to give eternal life 
unto all that would come and receive it at 
.his hand. 

That Adam took it thus, feems, pretty 
plain, from the name he gave his wife up- 
on that occafion. She was to be the mo- 
ther of all living before Ihe got her name ; 
but now that Ihe was t6 be the mother of 
that feed who had all life in himfelf, and 
from w;hom it was tQ be conveyed to thofe 
who were dead in trfefpaffes ' and fins, fhe 
was 6onft;ituted the rnother of ^// I'lfey as the 

original 
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original word imports; as it is by him, 
and him only, who raifes the dead, that 
the man, who certainly muft die, can live 
for even 

But when we further confidet what God 
is faid to have done, we cannot help think- 
ing, that all this was more fully explained 
to our firft parents. His driving them out 
of paradife put an end to their firft crea- 
tion-life, and brought them into fuch 
circumftances, that live they could not, 
but by a new grant ; and that, we are well 
aflured, could not be given but under a 
n?w head, and that by free fovereign grace, 
and a power equivalent to creating, raifing 
them from the dead. 

We are further told, he made them coats 
or garments of Ikins to cover their naked - 
nefs. They were naked in paradife, and 
were not afhamed fo long as they were in- 
nocent ; but fo foon as fin entered, Ihame 
came along with it : A fair intimation that 
their nakednefs lay in their fouls. It is 
natural to put the queftion. What flcins 
were thefe? Suppofing, what yet is denied 
by moft, that they fed on fiefh, could fo 
many be killed, for Adam and Eve? But 
if we fuppofe, what indeed muft be ^dmit- 

• tqd, 
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ted, that God revealed to them his grant of \ 
eternal life, and the conducft required on 
their part ; which is what our tranflators 
call making a covenant ; of which folemnity 
a facrifice was an abfolutely neceflary part, 
as is clear from the cafe of Noah, Abra- 
ham, and the Ifraelites, not to mention 
the more private arid particular ones; then 
covering their nakednefs with the fkins of 
the facrifice, was a fair emblem and re- 
prefentation of that covering for fin which 
God had provided for them, and all who 
would be prevailed with to renounce their 
fig-leaf coverings, and put on the Lord 
Jelus. It was ort this great foundation 
that the conftitution of grace, and the 
grant of eternal life, were then eftablifhed, 
and ever fince have flood. Nor is it con- 
ceivable how the' butchering of beafts, 
fliedding their blood,, and formally burn- 
ing their flefti in a firp prepared for the 
purpofe, could ever have been fet up as a 
piece of divine worlhip, on any lower au- 
thority than that of God ; nor even on 
that, without explaining the defign of it. 
. Mofes tells us further, that God placed 
at the eaft of the gstrden, cherubims, to 
fceep the way of the tree of life. The 

cherubims, 
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cberubims, we know, were, of all others^ 
the mod fac^ed piece of furniture in the 
tabernacle and temple ; and no body 
doubts of their being emblems of fome-^ 
thing very facred. They were, without 
difpute, defigned a fenfible reprefentation 
of that exhibition of the divine^lory which 
Ezekiel faw in vifion, and which he knew 
to be the cherubims^ In them, or between 
them, was the throne of God, the thrpne 
of grace, the fymbolical reprefentation of 
his dwelling with men; and thence he 
gave his oracles and refponfes to thofe who 
confulted him. And thus they were a len-^ 
fible reprefentation of the whole frame of 
the conftitution of grace. There was- in- 
deed no fmall danger, that man, once fe- 
duced, might fall into ^e like error, ind 
imagine fome virtue in the material tree 
of life. Very properly, therefore, and in 
great mercy to him, he was expelled the 
garden, and diredled to another. object, the 
^true tree of life in the paradife of God. 

On this obvious view, no body could 
have doubted, that the cherubims fet up 
cm the eaft of Eden were of the fame kind 
with thofe which the prophet Ezekiel faw, 
and defigned to anfwer the fame purpofe 

with 
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^^^ith the model of them in the tabernacle 
and temple ; v^hich appears to have been 
fa well known in Mofes's time, that the 
workmen made them without any direc- 
tion, except that they were to beat thqm 
out of the fame piece of gold whereof the 
propitiatory or mercyTfeat was made. And 
all would have been plain and eafy, had 
not tranflators thought they met with a 
.flaming fwor(J brandilhed or turning every ' 
way, in the original of Mofes : and compa- 
ring it with what was giv^n as the reafbn 
of turning Adaih and his wife out of pa-, 
' radife, they imagined this was a guard of . ■ 
angels brandiftiing a fort of flaming Iword 
to fcare them from returning. 

I will fay nothing of this notion, but* 
that the original gives no countenance to : 
it. The Hebrew word is indeed oft«n u- 
fcd by Mofes, and the otlier facred writers, 
for any killing or deftroying weapon ; and 
a fword among others. But one needs only- 
turn to any of the coiftmon dictionaries o£^ 
that language, to be fatisfied, that this is not 
the natural and original meaning of the 
word ;• but drying, fcorehing, confuming, 
air which are tlie effects of fire and flames 
Vol. I. L I ♦whenc<? 
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whence St is by an eafy analogy transferred 
to denote everything which has fiich efie<9s. 
And thus we fhall have nothing left ps but 
a flaixiing fire, the ordinary fymbol of the 
divine glory, refting on .the cherubipcis ; 
and fo like Ezekiel's fire, involving itfelf, 
or blazing every way, that one can hardly 
help believing they were the f^me. 

Upon the whole, it riiuft be acknowled- 
ged, that the ftate of mankind complexly 
taken, was fo far from being made worfe, 

' that it was greatly bettered by the fall of 
pur firft progenitors. For, befides the unex- 
ceptionable fecurity, and the unfpeakablc 
fuperexcellency of the new profpedfcs, there 
is one circumftafice which vaftly enhance^ 
the pleafure, and lays the fouridation of 
the war meft. gratitude and love, deep. and 
ftrong as can pdflibly be imagined ; and that 
is the relarioji eftabliflied between man^nd 
God's own Son, the new head of .man- 
kind. 

^ The grace of the firft creation, and the 
peculiar favour* fliown to man above the 
other animals, called for fuitable returns 

' of gratitude. The favour was moft fbve- 
reignly free ; for when all was nothing, 
there could be nothing tb raife one crea-r 

ture 
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tiire above another, but the abfolute wiH 
and pleafure of the creator. Nor could man's 
love and gratitude be ever carried fo high 
as the favour deferved. But as he had ne- 
ver known, iriuch lef^ felt, himfelf in a- 
ny other condition ; he might eafily hav6 
i>een tempted, as fome have been^ to look 
lipon all as his creation^dues, and aceor- 
diiigiy have valued himfelf- Upon them. 
But when, aft^r the humbling intipaation^ 
^' Duft thou art, and unto d\ill thou fhalt 
" return," he fdvmd himfelf on the very- 
brink qf eternal deftrucSlion ; while his owti 
confcience tormented him with the remem- 
brance of what he had loft ; what a fweeC 
furprife muft the 'profpedl of pardon have 
given him!; and how could he ever be 
thankful enough \ Efpecially when he found 
fuperadded to this, (and ftrongly fecured 
tb^him^ in the new head provided ia the 
promifed feed), a grant of*' all the perfec- 
- tion,' glo^'y? aiid, happinefs of eternal life. , 
Surely nothing could equal the raptures of 
Iqye and gratitude he muft then have felt, 
but the Apoftle's expreffion, if even that can 
conie up to it, ^* a joy unfpeakable, and full of 
glory/' Where the heart is thus formed on 
the fovereign,Qondcfcehding grace^aftd love, 
L 1 2 and - 
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and kindnefs of God to man, no com- 
mandmentfe of his can be grievous : nay, 
the harder they. feel to flefli and blood, the 
jnore pleafure it gives to obey chearfully, 
without afldng queftions. The royal law 
of love is written on the heart ; and all the 
commandtpents of God are no if^6rc but 
the native exercifes and adlings of it. So 
that it is quite aftonilhing how it fliould ever 
have entered any one's head, that the doc- 
. trine of free fovereign grace Ihould have any 
. malignant ^fpedl on the pradlice of holi-» 
riefs, when indeed it is thq only ftire 
ground on which gratitude and love caa 
ftand. And perfedl love is perfedl holinefs. 
Where love is wanting^ all is darknefs in 
the foul, except the terrors of incenfed 
majefly, and almighty power, which^ an 
evil conference, in the leaft awakened, wi!l 
fet in a moft dreadful, light: and no mx)- 
tive is left to obedience, but that very bafe 
and flavifli one, the fear of puniftxment; 
which is utterly inconfiftent with that 
fglorioiti liberty of the fons of Godj which 
is the privilege of thofe who are raifed to 
the high dignity of being heirs of God, 
and co-heirs with Jefns Chrift, his only 
begotten Son. 

Thus 
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; Thus happy, thus ravifliingly tappy^ 
muft the firft pair of fianers have been on 
the very unexpedled revelation of the con- 
ftitution of grace, and the comfortable 
profpe(5l opened up in . the promifed feed. 
And thus happy might all their pofterity 
have been in the fame profpe<5l, had it not 
been for that woful thing they call liberty, 
•which the world has been fo madly fond 
on ; and which yet is the great imperfec- 
tion of human nature, and the inlet of all 
' the evils which have infefted human life, 
and of that dreadful apoftafy which in-* 
volved the whole world iri utter deftruc- 
tion. The foundation of it is laid in ig- 
norance and folly; the want of that wif- 
dotn which Ihould keep one firm and (lea^ 
dy to his true intereft; and in that ten- 
dency, fo deeply rooted in our» conftitu- 
tioiiy to purfue what tp us appears to be 
purintereft. » 

This is no arbitrary thing, nor is there 
any choice left to us here ; we can no more 
believe or difbelieve, love pr hate, by bare- 
ly willing it, than we can walk in the 
clouds, or ride on the wings of the wind. 
In fpite of ourlelves, and all we can do to 
the contrary, we muft believe what ap- 
pears 
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pears to us to be true, and doubt of wliat 
does not. We muft love what appears to 
us lovely, and pleafes ; and muft ^late, in 
fome degree, or at leaft be cold and indif- 
ferent to what difpleafes, or appears hate- 
ful. So long, then, as the wonderful grace 
of the creator,, ip the aftonifhing pfofpedt 
of pardon and eterijal life in the promifed 
feed, was known and believed, the heart 
continued firmly knit in f he pleafant bands 
of love and gratitude. / 

The evidence of this was clear and 
ftrong to thofe who received this unfpeak- 
able confolation front the creator s owir 
mouth. But thofe who had no more biic 
the tradition, were not in the fame advan- 
tageous fituation^ The tradition^ had in- 
deed fuch advantages as made it worthy 
to be received and believed ; but might bd 
overlooked and negledled then, as well as, 
the written tradition is now; The world,- ' 
with all its allurements and kfTrightmentsv 
hath free accefs by the flefh and external 
fenfes : fpiritual and eternal things, how- 
ever infinitely 'more excellent, are uilfeenj 
and thence readily imagined to be remote ; 
fo that there is nothing to T3alance the 
heart againft prefent fenfc and feeling, but 

- _ • faith. 
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faith, the belief of the tradition'; whichj| 
in Its very nature, gives evidence and fub* 
fiflence tq fiich f^dls as are unfeen, an4 
flibfift only in" h6pe j and as this is w^ak 
or ftrdng, fuch in proportion will be the 
ftrength a^d weaknefs of the impreflion 
made by the things believed on the heart 
and afFeClions ; and, fuch muft be the fen-r 
tinaehts and inward feelings of the belier 
yen , . . . , 

One way by which the original tradi-ri 
tion, or, which is the fame thing, the di- 
vine law, pftablifhin^' the meafures of 
grace, and the duties arifing from them, 
is violated pr broken in upon, is, when 
the fenfible pleafures of a pr^fent world 
impofe fo far on the unguarded mindf, as 
to take pofTeifion of the heart, as molt wor- 
thy of pur purfuit ; by which the heart is 
fo cooled toward God ancj his grace, as in- 
fenfibly to lofe all regard to what we have 
eithey to |ippe or to fear from hin). Thi$ 
i^ the cpnfequence qf our natural igno- 
rance^ 

This is a ftate fov much belpw a reafon- 
able creature, that it is not cdnccireable 
how it can hold, unlefs we can fuppofe 
; the original traditioia altogether loft, and . 

men 
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men left abfolute atheifts ; a cafe, wliich, 
by all the information we have, never hap- 
pened. WofuUy corrupted it has been, 
and religion degenerated into the moft filly 
fuperftition. But that, inftead of deftroy- 
ing, greatly increafeth the'occafions of re-^ 
morfe; when the man, refledling on his 
own condudl, difcovers, by the light of 
tradition, that he has oflended God ; and 
finds reafoh to fufpedl, that this great be- 
ing is become his enemy, from whom he 
has nothing to expedl but evil. Then God 
appears no more a proper objeft of love j 
but, on the contrary, of dread and terror j 
and by this the feeds of enmity are deeply 
rooted in the heart, • 

Numberleft are the methods that have 
been \ried by men to placate the divine an* 
ger, and, by recommending themfblves to 
his fayour, to quiet a guilty confcience: but 
there is only one that can anfwer the purpofe 
efiedlually ; namely, the revelation of the 
grace of God in Chrift, and the firm be- 
Hef of the proniife of pardon and life 
through him, as perfedl wifdom has laid 
the pian, in the eternal conftitution of' 
grace. Where- ever, therefore, any plar 
is fet up in oppofition to this,' as man) 

hav€ 
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have been fet up by the fanciful wifdom 
of men ; in all thefe numbcrlefs cafes, 
there is a plain apoftafy from the original 
ftate :the creator defigned for fallen men* 
The chief of them is that plan of moral go* 
vcrnnient, whereby man is left to ftand or 
fall on his own bottom ; on which all- the 
differeilt methods of working for life, atid 
ferving God,; as^ they call it, are grafted,. 

As all thefe, and indeed the whole plan 
of moral govemnjent founded in our no- 
tions of what we c^W. jujiiqe, and fo far lay- 
ing al foutidation of refting on our oWri 
merits in fome fhape or other, muft be in 
the fame degree deviations from what God 
has declared to be the meafure of his go-^ 
vernment, viz. his fovereignly . free grace 
and upiercy in Chrift ; according to whichj 
the only way a (inner can live to God, . is 
by the grace lodged in the Redeemer's 
hand ; therefore every attempt to recom- 
niend one to the divine favour, or to live by 
any other means, is the moft dire(5t and af- 
frontive rebellion againft our creator and 
fovereign ; and, in reality, a madly ijnfo- 
lent attempt to enter upon the pofleffion 
of life, whether God will or not. 

Whatever was the firft apoftafy of the 

antedeluvian world, all flefhhad in fadl cor- 

YoL. L Mm rupted 
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rupted themfelvcs to fuch a degree, that wfc , 
find the creator declaring, that he repented of 
having made inch a creature. It is eafy to 
fee, that fuch a being as God is, not only 
the poffeflbr, but abfolute proprietor of 
perfe<Sl knowledge, underftanding, and 
wifdom, could never do any thing which 
he fhould wilh had not been done j an ef - 
fential property of repeptance among men« 
But when the creator was about to undo 
what he had done, by deftroying mankind, 
and the earth which they had defiled and 
polluted, human language had no word to 
cxprefs the fentiment by, but repenting. 
But where that corruption which ipread fa 
wide, took its firft rife, is not fo eafy to be 
difcovered. We may indeed fay, with good 
^ffurance, th^tit could not happen unjil the 
love of God was e^tiBguilhed in the heart of 
man; nor could that be, fo long as the 
knowledge of the true God continued there. 
But whether this knowledge was Ipft by 
his being fwallowed up in the cares and 
plcafures of a prefent world, or by mifta- 
king fomething which was but a creature, 
for the true Ood, and tht^s transferring 
the properties and powers of the creator tq 
an idcd qf their owi^ imaginationSj, we can- 
not 
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hot pofitively fay. This laft feems to hay^ 
fome countenance, from what God faid of 
the imaginations of man's heart, that they 
^ere all of them " only evil continually." 
From what may be feen in the progrefi of 
the prefent race of men, it feems moft 
likely, that they went hand-in-hand, and. 
forwarded and fupported one another. 

Children, for a nuinber of years after 
their entrance into the world, fubfift in a 
ftate of abfolute dependence on their pa- 
tents, and thofe under whofe carfe they 
iare put; but are ^uite infenfible of it. They 
have no notion of property ; but think 
themfelyes injured if any thing they take 
a fancy to, however hurtful^ is detained 
from them j yet are very fond of thofe 
who are kind to them^ and appear to love 
them^ To ftrangers^ however deferving, 
they have an averiion ; and a fmall matter 
increafes it to hatred* And thus, fo long 
as their wants are fbpplied, they look no 
further, nor mind any of the other nume*^ 
jrous dependencies they are under; . 

Iii time^ by^obfervation and inflruiflion, 

they come to difcover their connedlion 

with a prefent world ; and that there is 

ibmetbing they have to hope or fear both 

M m 2 from 
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from the men and things about them* 
What pleafes them in bothy they continue 
extremely fond of, Thofe who help them 
forward, they love ; and often with great 
warmth : thofe who ftand in their way, 
they have an averfion to, and are ready to 
hate as violently. Hence their great bufi- 
nefs is, to recommend themfelves, and en- 
gage the efteem and frieudfhip of all about 
them. And thus, I am afraid, the bulk 
of mankind fpend their days, feeking ho- 
nour onq of another. Any higher powers 
they hardly think of, except when alarm- 
ed with what threatens danger, or unlefs 
they have been taught fomething about in- 
vifible powers ; but even that feldom goes 
farther, than iliperftitious fears of they 
know not what, and wifhing to be kept 
out of their hands. 

The men of the firft ages were better 
taught, and lived too long, to reft in fiich 
a childifh ignorance, and way of. living. 
The tradition of a creator and fupreme 
governor, to whom they were fubjecft, and 
to whom they owed all their pleafures, 
was frefh, and, in a manner, recent, down 
to Noah and the deluge. . But who, and 
what kind of being this creator might be, 

was 
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was ndt fo ^afily perceived. Swallowed up, 
as men very naturally are, iii the cares and 
pleafures of a prefent world ; in the enjoy- 
ment of thefe they. as naturally place their 
happinefs ; arid . ^he greater improvement 
is made by the fine arts, the fources of 
plealure are proportionally increafed, and 
the more are the hearts of \thofe who feel 
that pleafure, knit to the objects which raife 
and fupport it. Thi§ cannot fail to dead- 
en the- heart to all other enjoyments; to 
thofe efpecially of the fpiritiial kind, and 
that honour which cometh from God only. 
It was not until Lamech's fons brought in 
their improvements! of thefe forts of plea- 
furcs, that mankind came to be corrupted 
to fuch a height as brought upon them the 
deluge. 

In this ftate of mind, it followed of 
courfe, that they fhould pay their adora- 
tion and homage to that being on whom 
all their pleafures were fuppofed to depend; 
and who had, or was imagined to have, 
the bellowing of them. No body who 
.knows the creator will doubfc, that it would 
have been eafy for him to have fupported 
man in being by the fame immediate power 
which gave him exiftence^ without any 

means 
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or under ^agents ; but as xxlan was iiurapa^ 
ble of jJerceiving fuch power, this great «- 
vil might have followed, that he might bi 
in a manner naturally led to imagine him-' 
himfelf independent, and thus to call off 
^11 regard to any fiiperior Whatfoever. Man 
was therefore very wifely fo connedled with 
the material fyftem, the influence of the 
heavens, and the fruits of the^arth, that 
he could not mifs toieel yery fenfibly his 
dependence upon them. But hereby again 
he was infenfibly betrayed into the imagi- 
nation, that thefe mechanical under-agents, 
the powers of the heavens, werd the only 
fuperiors on which he had any dependence^ 
*rhefe, he knew, not only regulated the times 
and the feafons, but likewife (produced all 
the materials which were the fund by which 
the pleafures and enjoyments of life were 
niaintained. Accordingly the heavens, ot 
fome one or other of their powers, were the 
fole dbjeds of the idolatry of the ancient 
nations ; until, by the lofs of that branch of 
knowledge, they funk, in the latter timetf 
of Heathenifm, into fuch profound igno-* 
f ance of the nature of the gods whom they 
ferved, that they really worlhipped they 
knew not what. It continued, however, 
in fuch credit down to the Babylonifti cap- 
tivity, 
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tivity, that the Jews themfelves, tHfe beft 
inftru<9:ed nation on the earth, were then 
jnadly fond of it. 

The great cr^atdr was not wanting, in 
every period, to give fubft^ntial evideucei 
that all thefe were no other than his in- 
ftruments, by which he exerted his al- 
mighty power. How long the exhibition 
of the divine glory in the cherubims was 
continued, one cannot fay : but as facri- 
fices certainly were continued down to 
J>Joah, it is very likely there were fome fa- 
cred fymbols of the divine prefence, be- 
fore which that folemn piece of worfhip 
was performed. And it is not improbable, 
that what is »called the glory of God, like 
the pilhr of fire and cloud among the If^ 
raelites, might be abiifed fo far as to be 
wbrfhipped in place of God. We read no- 
thing of the creator's converfations with, 
men after that with Cain; though it fdems 
almoft certain that they did continue, by the 
cafe of Noah, where God's converfation with . 
him concerning the flood is mentioned in the 
record as a thing of courfe. Enoch's walk- 
ing with God feems likewife to fuppofe it. 
But however that was, it is certain Enoch 
had the fpirit of prophecy j an4thathe, 

at 
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QS well as Noah, was employed to warn, 
and, if poflible, to reclaim, a carelefs 
thoughtlefs world ; and when God took 
him to himfelf, before he arrived near the 
middle of the then age of men, it was a 
fenfible evidence, that there was another 
and better ftate than the prefent one, with 
all the advantages that could be made of it. 
But when nothing elfe would do, Jeho- 
vah effeclually Ihowed that he himfelf was 
the creator and fovereign of the univerfe; 
and that all thofe things which the folly of 
mankind had fet up againft him, were no 
other than his minifters, which he could 
employ for what purpofes he pleafed : as 
he then did employ them for the moft aw- 
ful purpofe, even the utter deftru(5lion of 
thofe very men who were fo foolifli 2ls to 
worfhip them. The powers of the heavens, 
whofe ordinary bufinefs it was to keep eve- 
ry thing in the^ place and order the creator 
had put them in, appear to have been ei- 
ther fufpended, or employed in fuch a 
contrary way, that the waters returned 
upon the earth, much in the fame manner 
as before their firft feparation : fo that wc 
need be at no lofs to find water enough, 
not only to overflow, but to difTolVe, the 
earth into its original chaotic flate. And 

the 
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xKc rcfonning it again by the fame means, 
♦exhibits a power perfe(ftly fimilar to the 
firft creation, £0 that no room is • left for 
doubting, but that he who brought on 
and removed the deluge, was moft cei^ 
tainly the creator, and abiblute proprietor, 
of the univerfe. 

This, it might have been thought, 
ihould have ended the difpute for ever. 
From this dreadful sera mankind took a 
new beginning, and, in fome refpedt, a 
new condition^ Noah became as much the 
common parent of' mankind as Adam was. 
By the account we have of his way of ma- 
king his acknowledgements to God, and 
God's way with him on that great occa^- 
iion, we are led more fully into proper 
views of what was the ftate of mankind be-* 
fore,, and what has been fo ever fi^ce th*t 
time. 

When Noah was directed to make the 
ark, he was commanded ta take of every 
clean beaft and fowl by fevens, and only 
the male and female of the reft; and at 
his coming out, we are tolcj, that he took 
of every clean beaft and fowl, and offered 
them as whole bumt^toiFerings, on the al- 
tar 'wliich he reared for that purpofe. It 

Vol. L N n ia 
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is obvious from this account, that the df£- 
tinddoa between clean and unclean h^d 
not its firft rife in what is called tiK ctre^ 
fttonial knu given by Moles ] nay, -that 
it had been eftabliihed from the time that 
Sacrifices were ordained a piece of wofihip^ 
Men, it appears, were not left e^ liberty 
to offer what they pleafed, but wh^t they 
were direAed of Go4, any more than they 
might devife for themfelves the terms of 
pardon and lacceptance with h^i^* This 
periuafion continued ftrqng downtiroiigh 
the darkeil; times of Heatheniiin} where 
every Deity was fuppofed to have ^hofen 
fome particular kind of animal, and could 
not be rightly propitiated by offering any 
other.' 

We have the effe<^ of this iacrifice 
ftrongly marked out to us. Qod fmelle4 
^ J^fff favour, fay our tranflators j a fa- 
vour of r^, fay others, rather more pro- 
perly. What could there be in the fn^oke 
of burnt carcafcs of be^fts ? And with 
the fame propriety it may be afked. What 
was there to give reft pr pkafure tp. fuch 
a being as God, fo as to make him fay 
^o himfelf, that he would no fliore deftroy 
^ec^arthforthewickednrfs^^ Surely 

nothing 
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Nothing in the beafts, or in the fmell of their 
burning: but there was enough in what 
they reprefented, the facrifice of his beld- 
Ved Son, iii whom he Was dways perfect- 
ly well pleafed ; and in whom, and his 
perfcft obedience unto the death, all his 
tduniels and purpbfes concernihg man are 
founded. . 

But however firm and unchangeable the 
dii4ne jpurpofes are, they can have no ef- 
fe<3: oh us until they are declared* And 
thus God bhjfed Noah and his fons. The 
Jblefling of God is common in every one's 
i!nouth) but the knowledge Of the true im- 
port of it is not fo common. As it is cer- 
tain it Cannot (lop in mere words, or good 
wiflies, as mens do, it therefore can be no 
other than the e:«:erting the divine power 
for them, fo far as the blefling is intended 
to go. The blefling of Noah was having 
God's covenant ejlahltjhcd with him: for thus 
the phrafe is commonly rendered. But 
when we come to confider the terms in 
which it is expreflfed, there is nothing like 
what we underftand by a covenant ; nay, 
fo far from it, that it is eftablifhed in the 
fame terms with fowl, cattle, and every 
beaft of the field ; which, furely, entered 
N n 2,. icLto 
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into no mutual agreement with him. Axui 
after all, it comes out to be nothing elfe, 
but declaring the purpofe he had made m 
himfelf, that all flefh Ihould no more be 
cut off by a flood. 

But the bleffmg on Noah and his fon& 
extends further. The order given the firft 
pair to incrcafe and multiply is repeated f 
and fomething very like the dominion they 
had over the creatures is given to him and 
his fons, as thefe are faid to be delivered 
into his hand 5 and now, for the firft time, 
they are given unto them for food, as the 
green herb and the fruits of the earth told 
been formerly. And in all this, God 
ihows himfelf the proprietor of all ; that 
man has no right to any thing, nor cafl 
have any, but by his fovereign free gift. 

But all this relates purely to a prefent 
life, and their comfortable fubfiftence in the 
flefh : and it would be very ftrange if this 
formal blefling extended no farther; as far- 
ther it cannot, if what follows h^s no fur- 
ther import than tranflators have com- 
monly given ; that is, only a reftraint laid 
6n them from eating blood, and a prohi- 
' bition of murder, with an order to avenge 
it; which perhaps has induced fome 
learned men to pitch upon this as the fofe 

reafoa 
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Iteafon of the proKibition of blood, left 
it Ihould inure them to cruelty, and fhed- 
ding the blood of one another. , 

But on « feriQUS confideration; of the 
terms in which blood is forbidden here, 
and comparing it with the reafoix given 
for the prohibition in the Jewifh law, the 
whole will appear yto have a much higher 
intention, and to carry a repetition of the 
original promife of the feed of ^he wo- 
man bruifing the ferpent's head, more ful- 
ly exprefled. The reafon given in the 
Jewifh law why they ftiould not eat blood 
is a good one, that God had fet it apart for 
the altar, to make atonement for their lives 
or fouls. And thus it was very proper to 
fay, that he would require the life of man 
at the hand of every beaft : and in what 
other fenfe it can be faid with any pro- 
priety at all, is certainly very hard to con- 
ceive. 

And this gives the key to what follows, 
as fomething infinitely higher than a pro-' 
hibition of murder, and a threatening a- 
gainft the murderer. However the inftitu- 
tion of facrificing beafts, and the promife. 
of pardon annexed, was a fuiEcient inti- 
mation for the finner to reft his hopes, and 
even his alTurance, upon j yet was it certain- 
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ly tnid, that th€ blood of bulls and of goat» 
could hf nt means take away fin, aikl 
therefore left the ^aith and hope of thc^ 
Woiffhipper to reft Iblely on the promifci" 
But when God fent his only and beloxfed 
Son to be the faviour of the world, and 
to make hiihf^lf a facrifice for fin ; that isj 
his life a ranibnl fof " theirs ; aind thus, 
through death, deftroying the devil, the 
firft and arch murderer^ who brought, 
death upon all xhankidd by fin, or, in the 
Hebrew dialedt, fhed the blodd of their 
lives j theiji the cafe was altered, and faith 
and hope in the fulleft aflurance had a 
firm and ftrong foundation to Hand on : 
** For (as the Apoftlc realbns) he who fpa- 
-* red not his own Son, but delivered him 
" up for us all, how ihall he not with him 
*' alfo freely give us all things ?" 

Thus, it is evident, God requires thd 
blood of every man at the hand of the ntatiy 
i. e. the great or mighty pej^fon^ his, or 
every man's brother. And it follows mod 
properly, that he^ (for yuhofo is not in the 
text), that he who had flied, and whofe 
trade it was to fhed, the blood of man, or to 
bring him under the power of death, fliould 
have his own blood Ihed, or be deftroyed 
by man. And the reafon given is ftrong 

in 
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in this light: For, as God made tnan in 
bis own image^ the attempting his de-» 
ftrui5tioii muft be the moft enormauS 
crime a crestture could commit, atid defer- 
red the moft.eacemplary puniflimentj viz, 
that he^ the jpdurderer of man, ihould be dc^- 
ftroyed'by tbe^an who was his perftSi image ^ 
or that feed of the woman who ihonld 
bruife the old ferpent's head. Thus the 
blefling of Noah and his fons was p^* 
feifted, by thus fccuring for them the per*- 
fedting blefling. And, in confequence of 
the favour of rfeft which arofe on this great 
facrifice, the intimation of the divine pur- 
poie about the ^arth, and all the inhabi7 
tants of it, man and beail, was given, that 
he would no more curie the grotind few: 
man's fake, fiot deftroy the earth, as he 
' had done, with a deluge. 

But after all this, we have a ftrange ac?* 
wunt of this great man who was fo pecu-- 
liarly favoured, and had the character of 
a juft man^ and perfe<5l in his generatixm j 
that though he h^d lived fix hundred years 
Ijefore the flood, and nqne can tell how 
iongaftjer, for the thing very probably 
happened near the ehd of his life ; ye)C 
lien only he .b^gan? Xo^ be a hufbandman, 
'piadt^d S;-W^ar4j ^nd knew fo little of 

the 
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the nature of wine, that lie drank to ex- 
cefe ; nay, was drunk to fuch a pitch, that he 
had not fo much command of himielf as 
to cover his nakedneis ; and that, upon awa- 
Jcing, he immmcdiately falls arblefling fomc 
of his children, andcurfing^odiers for their 
undutiful behaviour ; and both by the fpi- 
lit of prophecy. Thus I believe all the tranf" 
lations reprefent it. But the original phrafe, 
Gen. ix. 20. " Noah began to be an hufband- 
" man," need not befo underiloodas if that 
had been the firft time he praftifed huiban- 
dry , but only that it was the bufinefs he fol- 
lowed after the flood ; and the word rendered 
drunk^ does not always fignify the ftupifying 
efFedl of wine> but whatever puts men into 
fuch a ftate as wine doth, locking up the fen- 
ies to external objecfls. And thus the hiftory 
feems to carry in it fomething very facred, 
which made Ham's condudl not only undu- 
tiful to his father, but highly profane in it- 
felf. Every body knows, that it was the 
cuftom of the patriarchs toblefs their chil^ 
dren before their death ; and when there 
were more than one, to convey the primi- 
tive blefling of the promifed feed to that 
one of whom he was to defcend. 

This, furely, niuft hive been a matter of 
Xoo great moment to be left to the difpof^l 

of 
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bf any man whatfoever; and leaft^bf all, 
to the caprice of a man juft awaked from 
a fit of drunkennefs. . It -is evident that it 
could not be done without particular di- 
vine direction. Thus we find Abraham. 
inflrucSled, that in Ifaac his feed fhbuld be 
called as the child of the prbmife* And by 
what we find Ifaac did when about to convey 
the blefling to his fon, Gen. xxvii. 25. drink- 
ing wine in fome particular mariner feems to 
have been a part bf that iblemnity. When 
the Apoftle Paul was wrapt up to the third 
heavens, and had hiis very extraordinary 
revelations, he could not fay whether he 
was in or oiit of the body. If he was in k 
divine ecftafy, which is mott probable, Ke 
could have had no more care- of his body 
than Moah had of his. And when the 
whole of Noah's charadler, and the fpecial 
divine favour and grace fhown him by 
God, are confidered, together with his pro- 
phetic blefling and curfing his children^ 
how much more reafonable is it to think, 
ihat he was in fuch an ecftafy, than op- 
preflTed with the fumes of the wine he had 
drunk: A very improper preparation,* one 
fliould think, for the fpirit of prophecy. 
in confequence of the indignity ofierecl 
him by Hani, he'might feafonably enough 
VoL.L . . O o V begin 
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begin as he does, by curling, or rather by 
declaring the curfe to be retting where the 
event afterwards made it appear. But even 
this he doth not like onfe under the influence 
of rcfentment: he paffes by Ham, the of- 
. fender, and all the elder children of Ham, 
and lodges the curfe on Canaan ; where, 
we know, it has been pundually fulfilled. 
Theblefling is as extraordinary as the curfe. 
Though, by all that appears in the hiftory, 
Taphet, the eldeft of Noah's fons, was e- 
very way as dutiful as Shem the youngeft, 
yet upon this laft is the bl effing made to 
reft; whether we take the words as our 
tranflators have rendered them, " Blefled 
" be the Lord God of Shem ;'V or rather, 
as there is neither verb nor tenfe in the o- 
riginal, " Blefled is Shem of the Lord his 
" God,*' which agrees better with what 
follows ; for it was not to God, but to 
Shem, and his brother Japhet, who was 
joined with him in the bleffing, that Ca- 
naan was doomed to be a fervant. But 
the blefling of God is not conveyed as e- 
ftates are among us, either by feniority or 
-merit. It is free and fovereign, and free- 
ly given where the great proprietor plea- 
ies.. What fome learned men have talked 
of. the prerogatives of the eldeft line, is fa 

far 
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far from having any foundation in the f^- 
cred hiftory, that feniority there appears, 
in ahnofl every inftance, to be fet afide, 
and entirely difregarded. 
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IT might have been expecSled, that the 
dreadful deftrudlion of the old world, 
the diftinguilhin'g favour fliown to Noah, 
and the blefling renewed, and entailed on 
him and his defcendents, fhould have fe- 
cured the attachment of the new world to 
that God who had thus manifefted at once 
his eternal power and Godhead, and the 
fovereignty of his mercy and grace. But 
it foon appeared, that the creator and fo-* 
vereign of the world was not miftaken 
when he faid, " That the imaginations of 
" man's heart were only evil continually." 
How foon the apoftafy began, or how long 
Noah's defcendents continued in their ad-* 
herence to the true God and his worfliip, 
cannot be eafily determiiied. Itis very pro- 
bable, that Noah's curfe would fit heavy 
upon Ham and his children, and that they 
would not longer qotitinue to be devout a- 
dorers of that God who hatd, as they might 
Q o 2 think,, 
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* 
think, fliowp fuch partiality againft the 

younger brother, and doomed him to fer- 
vitude. Among them, however, the defec- 
tion feems to have begun ; very probably 
under Nimrod ; ^ho was fo diftinguifhed 
in his day, that his name went into a pro^ 
yerb, and gave rife to theiabulous hiftory 
of the old Aflyrian monarchy ; which yet 
did not take its rife until within a few 
centuries of the date which they make the 
end of it. 

As the worihip of the heavens was un- 
doubtedly the firft and moft natural idola-r 
try, the builders of the tpwei; of Babel 
feem to have had more in view than barely 
to prevent their being fcattered abroad on 
the face of the earth ; though even that was 
bad enough, and little, if any thing, fhort 
of a diredl rebellion againft their creator, 
who had ordered them to be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenilh the earth. It can 
never be fuppofed they were fo foolifli as 
to imagine they could build a tower on a 
plain, which ftiould overtop all the moun- 
tains that furrounded it, much lefs fhould 
reach to the heavens, as our tranflators 
have made them fay. They propofed, indeed, 
|:hat the top or fummit of it fhould be to 

the 
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tiie heavens ; which cannot be conceived 
tx) have any other meaning than that it 
fliould ferve as a temple or altar to the 
heavens. 

This one complex objed, by which all 
the operations of what ^ they call nature 
are maintained and carried on, came in 
time to be divided into a multitude of i- 
iinaginary ' gods, as the different powers, 
effeds, and operations, of tliat wonderful 
machine, happened to be pitched upon by 
different worfhippers. hxidi by what we' 
find Jofhua faying to the If raelites, of the 
gods which their fathers ferved beyond the 
flood, it would feem that the apoftafy had 
become^ very general, if not univerfal, 
Tvhen it pleafed God to take a further 
courfe for maintaining and fupporting 
right religion in the world, by feparating 
Abraham and his family to be witneffes 
for him againft the prevailing idolatry and 
falfe worfliip. 

Whether or not Abraham. hjmfelf was 
involved in that idolatry which we are 
plainly enough told prevailed in his father 
Terah's family, we have no evidence on ei- 
ther fide. The Jewilh pretended traditions 
about him are ill-contrived fables. How- 
ever, there is not the leaft ground to im.a- 

gine 
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gine that he merited the extraordinary fa- 
vour which was fhown him, when he was 
called to leave his father's houfe, and to 
go to a land, which, as yet, he was an ut- 
ter ftranger to ; which command he never- 
thelefs readily obeyed, and went out, not 
knowing whither he went. 

At what time thp command was given to 
Abraham to depart from his father s houfe, 
whether before his father and his family 
left Ur, or after he fettled in Haran, wc 
are not told ; though the firft is moft like- 
ly. , For though the leaving Ur be men- 
tioned as Terah's deed ; yet, as we are told, 
that it was with an intention ofgQing in- 
to the land of Canaan, it would feem to 
have been in confequence of the order gi- 
ven his fon Abraham. In cither cafe it 
might be very juftly faid, a^ we find it is 
oftener than once, that God brought him 
out of Ur of the Chaldees. It ftems alfo 
to have happened toward the end of Terah's 
life ; for Haran the fon of Terah had not 
only been married, but left children, who 
appear likewife to have been married : and 
though nothing is faid of Nahor coming a- 
Ipng with them, yet,, by what we- find af- 
terward of his family being fettled ^t Ha- 
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Tan, v^hevc Terah died, it would feem that 
he did. 

But however that might be, which is 
of little moment to us on either fide, the 
command given to Abraham muft have 
been attended with undoubted evidence 
that it came from God, ' We are not told, 
as on fbme other occafions, whether there 
was any fenfible appearance of God to 
him, or in what manner the command was 
given. It is indeed hard, or rather impofli- 
ble, for Us, in our prefent fituatiori, to con- 
ceive how thofe divine appearances, vilions, 
and dreams, in which God appeared, and 
Ipake to Abraham, and the other patri- 
archs, could be certainly diftingiiiflied, lb 
as there might be no poffibility of an im- 
pofition : but one muft have very poor no- 
tions of God, who can imagine it impof^ 
fible for him to do what we are unable to 
conceive how it can be done. The prophet 
gives us a hint from God himfelf, which 
iriay fatisfy any fober inquirer : " He that 
^* 'hath my word, let him fpeak my word 
•^ boldly : what is the chaff to the wheat? Is 
" not my word like a fife; and a hammer that 
*^ breaks the rocks afunder?" As much as 
to fay, The word of God diftiiiguifhes it- 

felf 
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felf by that fingular authority, majefly, 
and power, attending it, which it is im- 
poffible for any to conceive unlefs they feel 
it. But they who do, feel in their heart 
a convidlion of a kind very difFer.ent from^ 
and as much fupcrior to, what the moft 
perfedl demonllBation can produce, as the 
word of the great creator and fovereign of 
the univerfe doth, in regard of evidelice 
and efficacy, furpafs the reafonings and 
dedu<5):ions of man; 

Along with this coraipnand, there was 
given what is commonly called God'i 
covenant with Abraham. But neither in 
this, nor in any of the repetitions of it, is 
there the leaft appearance of what men: 
commonly mean by a covenant; which 
cannot fubfift. but by a mutual agreement, 
on certain terms and conditions to be per- 
formed by each party. We Ihall make no 
remarks here upon the proper meaning of 
the original word V it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that in the whole of that divine 
tranfacElion with Abraham, which we ren- 
der God's covenant^ there is nothing found 
but free gratuitous declarations of what 
God had purpofed to do, and to give? 
which were , all of fuch a nature as A- 
braham had not the leali Ihadow of any 

right 
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right oJT title to expedl, Viz. That he 
vsrould make a greats nation of hkn ; that 
lie would blefs hini, and make his name 
great; that he T^oiild blefs. thofe who bleflr 
ed him, and ciirfe thofe who curfed him; 
that he would make him a blefling ; and 
that all the families of the earth fhould be 
blefled in him. 

Thefe words need no comment to thofe 
T?^ho know what the divine blejfmg imports^ 
This lies at the foundation of all, and ex- 
tends to every thing that God has determi- 
ned to do for completing the perfeftion and 
happineis of any of his creatures ; comprcr 
bending at once the glory and felicity of 
the world to come, and all that is necefla- 
ry to prepare and fit them for the perfedl 
enjoyment of it. Thus we find the import 
of hlejftng explained by God himfelf, when 
he faid to Abraham, " I am thy Ihield, 
" and exceeding great reward:'' and yet 
" further, when he promifed, that he would 
" be a God to him, and his feed after him." 

But however great and comprehenfive 
this promife was, and indeed the divine 
blefling is the utmoft any creature can 
poflibly receive, or, we may fay, thecrea^ 
tor can give ; yet it was not peculiar to 
Abraham, but extends to all that ever fhall 

Vql.L P p^ believe 
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believe in God as he did. What diftin* 
guiihed the covenant, or grant made to 
him, from that which is common to other 
believers, was, that it contained particular 
pjpomifes, which may be called temporal^ for 
this reafon, tliat though they ultimately 
referred to the fpiritual and eternal world, 
yet were they all to be literally accomplifh^ 
cd in this. Thefe temporal promifes may 
be reduced to the three following heads, 
viz, Perfbnal bleffings on Abraham him- 
lelf, A numerous pofterity defcending 
from him. And efpecially, a peculiar feed, 
in whom all the families of the earth were 
to be biefled. 

We need not enlarge on what we call tem- 
poral, perfpnal bleffings \ of thefe his hifto- 
ry gives an ample detail. He was very rich 
in cattle, in filver, and in gold : he got a 
great n&me by his viftory over the four 
kings, and was accordingly entertained and 
refpedled by the moft eminent perfons of 
that age; and his name celebrated not 
only in the facred, but in the moft an- 
cient and authentic Heathen hiftorians. 

The very niimerous tribes of Ifhmael- 
ites and Edomites, to fay nothing of h?° 
fons by Keturah, together with the pofte 
jitypfj^cob, the chofcn line, abundant 

veri 
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•verify the fulfillment of the promife of a nu- 
nacrous offspring, 3^it what chiefly deferv^is 
our notice, is, the promile of a peculiar^^^^ 
in whom all tlw families of the earth {houJi4 
Idc bleiJed* It is unneceflary to prove here, 
i^rhat the eyent has made fo plain, viz. that 
this feed was tiiat divine, perfon who ap- 
peared in the world under the name of 
Jesus Christ. It is fufficient to obierve, 
that the original promife of the feed of the 
^^oman, which had formerly lain in com- 
mon among the children of Shem^ then 
came to hie limited to Abraham, and his 
xlefcendents ; the higheft privilege and digr 
ni^y that could be conferred on any of man- 
kind : and that, in after times, we find the 
fame promile further limited, firft to the fa- 
mily of Jacob, and, laft of all, to that of 
David, where it ftood until thcjFiilfillinent 
of it. 

As this great promife was the founda- 
tion of all that faith and hope in God 
which was ever found among the children 
of Adam, and as the faith of this had no* 
thing but the word and promife of God 
to reft upon, it was necejffary that the 
faithfulnefs and. ability of the promifer 
Ihould be well inftrudted; efpecially when 
P p 2 fuch 
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fuch a long trad of time, near two thoufand 
years, was to intervene before the fulfill- 
ment of it. Accordingly there were feve- 
ral intertnediate promifes given, all tend- 
ing to this one great ifTue. As thofe made 
to Abraham were the moft remarkable, 
and on which the greateft ftrefs was laid 
in after times, to them we Ihall at prefent 
confine ourfelves. 

The temporal bleflings heaped on him 
in fuch a remarkable manner, naturally 
tended to confirm his faith and confidence 
in that God, who had promifed at the fame 
time to give him a numerous iflue. The 
only thing that looks like a condition was, 
God's command to go into Canaan. On 
his obedience to this, indeed, all depended ; 
becaufe all the promifes were to be fulfilled 
there, and there only. But itis very evident, 
that thefe promifes were givenliim, not as a 
reward of his obedience, but to excite and 
encourage him to obey the command ; 
and his obedience was the efietfl, and at 
the fame time the evidence, of a very 
ftrong faith, which (as the Apoftle puts 
the cafe) could make the bare promife of 
God overbalance fo many difficulties and 
difcouragements. 

No 
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' No fooner was he entered into Canaan, 
than he received an additional promife, 
that God would give that land to his feed. 
It is the ftyle of a fovereign proprietor, 
who has a right to do what he will with 
his own : and the donation is ablcJlutely 
free, without any the kali reftrididn or 
limitation whatfoever. The lame promife 
was renewed to him fome years after, when 
he returned from Egypt, and Lot and his 
family were feparated from him j with a 
further promife, of giving him a very nu- 
merous feed. 

But, many years after, we find him com- 
plaining, that, notwithftanding all thefe 
promifes, and the additional aflurance 
that God was his Ihield or protector, and 
exceeding great reward, yet he had no fon 
of his own body, and that one born in his 
houfe was likely to be his heir. On this 
he receives a further aflurance, that he 
fliould have for his heir one who fhould 
come forth of his own bowels ; and that 
of him there fhould defcend fuch a nume- 
rous iflue, as Ihould be like the flars of hea- 
ven for multitude. And upon this follows 
what has betn conftrudled a formal cove-- 
nant : when, at the divine command, he 

took 
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took a heifer of three years <M^ a fhe 
goat, and a ram, each likewise of three 
years old } and, befides thefe, a turtle 
dove and a young pigeon: and having 
divided them, and laid one half oppofite 
to the other, a ihioking furnace, and 
a burning lamp, pafled between the pie- 
ces : A rite which we find prai^fed in 
after times at making covenants or ibleom 
agreements among men. 

But when we confidcr the hiftory as it 
lies before us, this folemnity appears de- 
figned purely as a fign to Abraham, for 
confirming his faith in the promife which 
God had made him, of giving that land 
for an inheritance : for we find Abraham 
faying, ^^ Lor^ God, whereby fhall I know 
" that I fhall inherit it ?" and it was in an- 
fwer to this that the fign was gi venhinu And 
in regard it was yet a long time, more than 
four hundred years, ere the promife fhould 
be fulfilled,therefore God condefcends to in- 
form him of the fate of his pofterity during 
that long interval : all which was fo punc- 
tually fulfilled, that we find the hiftorian 
obferving, that on that very day which God 
had fet, the armies of Ifi'aelj^the feed of 
Abraham, who had been fo long ftrangers, 

and 
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and oppreffed in Egypt, marched out of it 
to enter upon the promiied poffeffion. 

But all this while Sarah his wife was 
barren ; and fhe, in her impat;ience and 
defpair of having any child, gave Hagar 
her handmaid for a concubine to him. By 
her hoi had lihjnael : and there his faith 
feems to have retted, until God gaye him 
farther aflurances, that it was not in the fon 
of Hagar, biit in a fon whom Sarah his Xvife 
fhould bear to him, that the promifes fliould 
be fulfilled. This, as matters ftood, was fo 
improbable an event, Sarah, always bar- 
ren, being now advanced far beyond the 
age of child-bearing, that nothing but the 
dire(9t interpofal of the divine power could 
render the thing even poflible. But this was 
enough to Abraham ; he believed ** that he 
" was faithful who had promifed, and that 
^* what he had promiied he was fully able to 
** perform." Nor was he difappointed in his 
hope : neither he, nor any yrho ever truft- 
ed God, were madfe afliamed. Sarah brought 
forth a fon, to whom all the promifes made - 
to Abraham and his pofterity w^ere confi- 
ned j and particularly that grand one, 
" that in his feed all the families of the 
»* earth fliould be blefTed/' 

Had 
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Had Ifaac been bom when Sarah was in 
her full ftrength and vigour, the promife 
would have been as really fulfilled ; but 
as that might have pafled for a common 
thing, the hand of God wbuld not have 
been fo plainly feen^ as it was when no- 
thing but immediate divine interpofaj could 
have brought about the promifed event. 
In like manner, Abraham's feed, Jacob and 
his fons in particular, might have conti- 
nued in Canaan, and grown up into a great 
nation there, even as Efau's pofterity did 
in Mount Seir, and Lot's in the countries 
which they poflefFed. In that cafe likewife 
the promife of giving them the land of 
Canaan would have been fulfilled. But it 
would not then have appeared io plainly 
that God had given it to them, as it did, 
when, after a long and hard bondage in 
Egypt, he brought them out by imme- 
diate and diredl interpofals of divine power, 
and put them in pofTeflion of the promi- 
fed land, at a time too when the inhabi- 
tants were grown up into a more nume- 
rous and incomparably greater and migh- 
tier nation than they. Thus, all who 
would give attention, had fenfible pled- 
ges of his faithfulnefs and almighty power 
for making good the great promife of that 

feed 
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feed in whom all the families of the earth 
were to be blefled ; and thereby fupporting 
their faith and hope in God as their God, 
and thofe eternal bleffings fe cured to them 
in that feed. 



14. Imputation of Sin and Righteoufnsfs, 

C"^ Reat things we find faid of Abraham's 
jF faith y by the Apoftle Paul* efpecially ; • ' 
how '* being ftrong in faith, he ftaggered ' 
" not at the promife of God through un- 
*' belief," when all rational probabilities 
were againft him : " He confidered not his 
*^ own body already dead, neither the dead- 
" nefs of Sarah's womb :" but even " a- 
" gainft hope, he believed in hope, that he 
" fhould be the father of many nations." 
But there is one circumftance taken notice 
of by the Apoftle which has occafioned no 
finall controverfy in the Chriftian church: 
" He belieyed God, and it was imputed to 
" him for righteoufnefsj' Some have taken 
fvich an averfion to the word, that they 
cannot bear the mention of it ; while o- 
thers fhow fuch an extraordinary fohdnefs 
for the term, that no other form of words 
Vol, I. Q^q can 
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can pleafc them where this is left out. 
There muft certainly be fome miftake at 
bottom J efpecially as moft on both fides 
appear perfedly agreed in the thing meant 
by it ; and the difputes, it would feem, 
might be fairly compromifed, could the 
parties be brought to agree in the true and 
precife meaning of the word. 

As the word is fo frequently ufed, not 
only by the Apoftle, but likewife in theOld- 
Teftament writings, to which he refers, there 
can be no good reafori given why it fhould 
not be ufed by Chriftian divines writing 
or fpeaking on the fame fubje<9:. For if 
the authority of the facred writers is ad- 
mitted, we muft acknowledge, that the ioir 
puting fin, and the imputing righteouf^ 
nefs, are both proper expreflions. And as 
there is not any difference about the firft, 
the agreed meaning of imputation, when 
applied to fin, will, if I am not much mi- 
ilaken, go a great way to fixing the fenfe 
pf the expreflion, when applied to righ* 
teoufnefs. 

Imputing of fin, thpn, will readily be 
allowed to infer no more than infliding 
the punilhment which fin deferves; p-^ 
whatever ground that judgement may b 
fuppofed to ftand, or whether the perfc 

h 
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be really guilty or not. Thus we find Shi- 
mei at' once confefling his fin to David, 
and praying him not to ^impute it to him. 
And thus we find David defcf ibing the 
bleflednefs of the man whofe fin is par- 
doned, that God imputeth not his iin to 
him ; while Saul moft unjuftly imputed 
fin to Ahimelech and the priefl:s at Nob, 
who were guilty of no crime. They ap- 
pear therefore to be two very different que- 
ftions. Whether or not the perfon be a fin- , 
ner, or guilty of the crime ? and, Whether 
or not his fin fhall be imputed to him ? or, 
which is the fame thing, Whether his fin 
Ihall be pardoned, or not ? 

If the imputation of righteoufnefs be 
confidered in this light, the queftion will 
not be. Whether the perfon to whom it is 
imputed be really a finner ? for that is out of 
difpute ; nor can the judge of all the earth 
reckon or judge him to be a righteous per- 
fon : but the queftion is, Whether he fliall 
be treated as a finner, or h^ve the reward 
afl[igned him by the mere grace of the fo- 
vqreign ,? And fo far, I believe, all fides 
will agree. But there is fomething of an 
ambiguity in the word righteoufnefs^ which, 
I believe, runs through all languages ; as 
it denotes either doing what is right, or 
Q^q 2 having 
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having (however the perfon comes by it) 
a right to the privileges of one who does 
fo. And thefe, it is evident, are very dif- 
ferent ; for a pardoned criminal has, ia all 
refpeds; as good a right to the privileges of 
a free fabje<5l, as another who never offended* 

But the Apoftle John has warned us not 
to deceive ourfelves ; for he only " is righ- 
" teous who doth righteoufnefs," or what 
is right. And in fadl thefe two alw^ays go 
together. But as righteoufnefs, or doing 
what is right, refers to fom^ rule or ftand- 
ard, the adjufting of this hath run the par- 
ties into very warm difputes. All are a- 
greed, that the divine law is the undoubt-* 
ed rule of righteoufnefs; but of that law 
as many different forms have been invent- 
ed, as men had different views and pur- 
pofes to ferve. 

As the law of God is, and certainly 
Inuft be, abfolutely perfeifl, it cannot pof^ 
fibly be anfwered bait by abfolute perfec- 
tion. Thofe who make this the rule of 
righteoufnefs are greatly embarraffed. For 
as " all have finned, and come fhort of the 
•* glory of God," excepting only the Son of 
God, w^ho was fent to be the faviour of t^^ 
world ; him therefore they have been force 
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to transform from the furety of God's co- 
venant, into a furety for ele^ finners, ' to 
give for them, and in their ftead, that per- 
fedk obedience which the law requires. 
And this they fay is that righteoufnefs by, 
the imputation of which finners are jufti- 
fied, and have the reward of eternal life 
afligned them. 

But the man who forms his fentiments on 
the record which God has been gracioufly 
pkafed to leave in our hands, will find . 
himfelf greatly ftraitened to reconcile this 
, plan to what we are there taught. I men- 
tion only two points, though many more 
might be infilled on. The firft of them 
is, that the law requires not only perfeift, 
but perfonal obedience ; and cannot admit 
of the obedience of a furety, however per- 
fedl, without altering, or, which is the fame 
thing, difpenfing with the rigour of the law 
framed by the perfedl wifdom of the un- 
changeable God. The other is, that it makes 
the finner to be juftified by the lanv in a ftridl 
and proper fenfe, and leaves nothing to 
the gift of grace, fo much extolled in the 
gofpel, but admitting and providing a 
furety ; which it will be found very hard, 
if not impoffible, to reconcile with the 

dodlriae 
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dodlrine and reafbning of o\ir Lord and 
his apoftles pn this impbrtant iiibj&dfc. . 

A very obvious diftindlion of the divine 
law, founded in the very different circum- 
ftances of perfedt innocent creatures, and of 
iinners, fuch as all Adam's children certain- 
ly are, might, if duly adverted to, fet the 
whole in a confiftent light. What is right 
for a (inner to do, muft be very different 
from what an innocent creature either 
fhould or could do. The law of perfec- 
tion was made for our firft parents in their 
perfedl ftate. They had no promife but 
what was implied in the threatening, or pe- 
nal fandlion ; they were in pofleffion of all 
the life they had to expect, and that they 
held by the terms of law, " The man that 
** doth them fhall live in them." But when 
the man finned, and fentence was given a- 
gainft him in terms of law, binding him 
under death ; all the purpbfe the lawgiver 
defigned by it, appears by the event to 
have been anfwered ; namely, to put man- 
kind into luch a ftate, that they could 
have no hope but in the free fovereign 
mercy and grace of the creator and fove- 
reign proprietor of the univerfe. An'^ 
from that day in which fin entered into d 

wori 
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world, th,ere never was any law given 
which could give life j nay, it became no 
lefs^ than diredl rebellion, and reje<5ting 
the authority of the Ibvereign judge, fo 
much as to atten^pt to live in that way. 

What then is right for the finner to do ? , 
Surely) in the firft place, it muft be right 
to acquiefce in the fentence. And that can- 
not be done any other way, than by glo- 
ving up the forfeited life, to be deftroyed, 
whenever God thinks fit^to execute the fen- 
tence, and abfolutely renouncing all hope 
of recovering it by any thing he himfelf 
can do ; the fame which our Lord expreilcs 
by /* denying oprfelves, and taking up our , 
" crofs." And funk 'we muft have been into 
abfolute irrecoverable defpair^ had there not 
been publiflied, along with the fentence of 
death, an intimation of a new grant of an 
incomparably better life, and of another and 
better way of living, in the promife of the 
feed of the wonian, and the eftablilhmeni; 
of what may be moft properly called the 
confiitution of grace ; which is the rule and 
mcafiire, at once of the finners duty, and 
of the divine proceeding with him. The 
original duties of the creature, fiimmed 
Tip, by perfedl wifdom, in the love of . 

God 
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God and of one another, can never admit 
of any alteration. The law of creation binds 
them on every creature. But how to re- 
concile the heart of a finner to God and 
to man, is a talk which could never have 
been accomplifhed, had not God mani- 
fefted and recommended his love, as he 
has done, by the grant he has made, not 
only of pardon, but of eternal Ufe, and 
the fecurity and pledge he has given foe 
the performance in his blefTed Son, whom 
he fent to be the faviour of the world, 
with all the fullnefs of life in his hand. 

In this ftate of things, it is certainly 
right for the felf-condemned finner to be- 
lieve the teftimony God hath given concern- 
ing his Son; and that cannot be believed, 
without believing, at the fame time, that he 
has given him, and eternal life in him, to e- 
very finner who will accept him, and receive 
the gift of life from him, to be held under 
him, and, as we may fay, in his right; that 
is, by the free gift, founded gn his perfect 
obedience unto death : and as this cannot 
be done, without knowing and believing 
the love of God, fo fully manifefted and 
demonllrated in him, the native coilfequence 
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of this is, juft what the Apoftlc fays, that 
we love hini becaufe he firft loved us. 

And thus the law and commandments 
of God ftand ever fince Adam was driven 
out of paradife. In the firft place, that 
we believe the record and teftimony God 
has given concerning his Son, the fame 
with believing in Jefus Chrift; and on 
this foundation, Jove God and our neigh- 
bour, under the influence of the fpirit 
and life of Chrift, which he, we are well 
^ifufed, certainly gives to all who receive 
and acknowledge him as God has attefted 
his character. And as this is that doc- 
trine of grace on which the life and hap- 
pinefs of mankind depends, it is aftonifh- 
ing how it could enter into any one's head, 
that it either had, or could have, any 
bad or prejudicial influence on holinefs of 
life ; when it is the only way in which the 
heart of a finner can be reconciled to God, 
and the only foundation on which the^love 
of God can ftand : and furely it cannot be 
refufed, that perfedl love is perfedl holi- 
nels, and that there can be no holinefs at 
all without fbme degree of it. 

As the whole of this divine conftitu- 
tion, or if any one is pleafed to call it the 

Vol. I. R r divine 
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divine law, is founded in Jefus Chrift, 
ind his finifliing the work which the Fa- 
ther gave him to do on earth ; and as it 
is only his right, which, by his death, 
and what is very properly called his tejla- 
ment^ is made over to all who receive 
him, it is eafy to fee what the righteouf- 
nefs of Chrift is, and how it is fo imputed 
to us, that it becomes a juft and righteous 
thing with God to pardon and forgive 
fin : but, at the fame time it is obvious, 
that the whole is managed and carried on, 
not in a courfe of law, or legal juftice, but 
by a free, fovereign exertion of mercy and 
grace, raifing up the finner, whom the ori- 
ginal , law had brought to ddath, unto a 
new and everlafting life in Chrift Jefiis. 

But as this plan of the conftitucion of 
grace leaves man n6thing to do in his 
own. falvation, but only to receive every 
thing from the hand of God by his free 
gift of grace, many methods have been 
taken to mould it either into the form of 
a.new remedial law, or at leaft a covenant 
ftanding Upon terms and conditions, fuch 
as faith and repentance ; to which fome add 
fincere, inftead of perfedl, obedience, and 
perfeverance to the death* I will only fay, 

happ7 
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happy it is for mankiad that thefe wife , 
men were not admitted to ftand in God's 
council when he concerted the plan on 
which finners Ihould be faved. When we 
are fo well affiired from the God of truth, 
and the experience of all thofe who ev6r 
tried it in carneft, that of ourfelves^we can 
do nothing, what ufe could have been? made 
of all the promifes, ftaiiding thus on condi- 
tions which could never have been per-- 
formed ? But there is one thing that muft 
not be paffed over, which the Apoftle takes 
notice of in Abraham's faith, viz. that he 
believed God^ and it ivas imputed^ or rec- 
koned, to him for rtghtcoiijfiefs. Whence 
it has been alledged, that faith holds the 
fame place in the new law, that perfedl o- 
bedience did in the original one \ and there- 
fore that faith is imputed for righteouf- 
nefs, or fuftained as fuch, in virtue of the 
new conftitution •or law of grace, which 
the Apoftle calls the law of faith. 

Hardly can any thing be- imagined 
more contrary to the Apoftle's intention in. 
adducing this piece of Abraham's hiftory. 
His profcffed defign was, to fhow, that A- 
braham, with all the good things \\^ich 
were about him, had nothing to boaft of or • 
R r 2 ^ glory 
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glory ill before God ; for all the righteouf^ 
nefs he had was only imputed or reckon- 
ed to him ; and^ upon the whole, amount- 
ed only to this, that he believed God, and 
the free gratuitous promife made to him. 
It was this that gave him a right to the 
promifed blefling ; and all that his beUe- 
ving could do, was no more than a difpo- 
fition to receive it as God gave it. That 
was indeed the only right thing he could 
do in his lituation ; but all the worth and 
merit of it amounted to no more than 
this, that he did not treat the God of 
truth as a liar, and one not fit to be truft^ 
ed, or as if the promifed gift was not worth 
having. The fame is the cafe with us, who 
have the gift of Chrift, and eternal life in 
him, held forth in the gofpel, with the ful- 
left alTurances, that all are welcome to 
take the benefit of it; and that cannot be 
done but by believing the word and pro- 
mife of God, and that is all that faith can 
do. And yet, by this fame believing, we 
find ourfelves poffelTed of as good a right 
to eternal life, as if we had earned it by 
the moft laborious and coftly fervice. A 
frergift gives as good a right as the deareft 
purchafe. 

The 
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The Apoftle leads us, into a further view 
of this fame' imputation of righteoufnefs, 
by the comparifon he ftates between the 
two heads of mankind ; Jefus Chrift, and 
Adam, who, he fays, was the figure or 
defigned reprefentation of" him. I do not 
remember that our firft father's, fin is ever 
faid to be imputed to his jpoflerity; but 
the thing is aflerted in the ftrongeft terms, 
That '* by one man's tranfgreflion, many 
** were made finners," and fubjedled to 
that very punilhment which was infliiSled 
on the tranfgreffor. Precifely, in the fame 
manner, we are told, that " by the obedience 
^ of one, many were made righteous;'* 
and they were made rightedus by the gift 
of grace coming to them, and upon them, 
founded in the perfedl obedience of Chrift, 
and his fulfilling the termsof life, by which 
the gift comes to them perfedlly free, and 
nothing is left tp them but to receive what 
God freely gives in his ever-blefled Son. 

It has been warmly difputed, whether 
the righteoufnefs of Chrift is imputed to 
the believer in itfelf , or only in its efiedls. 
On an impartial view of the righteoufnefs 
the Apoftle fpeaks of, one fliould think, 
that if there ever was fuch a thing as lo- 
gomachy 
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gomachy among difputants, this muft be 
one. Surely no man ever imagined, that 
God, who fees all things as they are, 
Ihould ever reckon, that the righteoufhefe 
of Chrift is really the righteouihefs of the 
believer ; for that is the fame as to reckon 
that the believer himfelf performed it. It 
can be no otherwife his*, than as the Apo- 
file fays it is, viz. by free gift ; and the 
only way it can be conferred, is by 
giving the finner the full benefit of it; 
putting this righteouihefs to his account, 
and thus transferring Chrift's right to. 
him ; that whatever he receives is the re- 
ward, not of what he, but of what Chrift 
has done. The promifes made to Abra- 
ham, and the bleflings conveyed in them, 
it is evident, were not the rewards or ef- 
fects of Abraham's faith, or anyrighteouf- 
nefs of his ; but fhe grounds and founda- 
tion on which his faith ftood. So far as 
God had fpoken and promifed, fo far had 
he a good right to believe. But it was not 
his believing that gave him a right to ex- 
pert the bleffings. And well would it be 
for wen, if they contented themfelves to 
take things in that plain iimple light in 
which perfect wifdom has left them to us, 
without pretending to model them into the 

form 
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form of a human fcience, or attempting an 
ahiwer to every honv and ijuhy that igno- 
rance or malice'may caft in our way. 



' 1 5*. Abrahams Covenants . 

ABraham's faith we find very highly 
commended by the*Apoftle ; and he 
iays no more of it than he gives good rea- 
ixjns for. Never was faith more feverely 
tried ; no, not even theirs who fiiffered the 
mod cruel deaths, in the hope, or rather 
the certain profpedl of eternal life. To fay 
nothing of his leaving his native country, 
and all his connexions there, (and in thefe 
lie all the comforts of life) ; though that 
was a great matter, the trying command 
he received was, to go and facrifice his on- 
ly fon, and that fon too in whom all the 
promifes, and what is called particularly 
God's covenant given him, were to be ful-» 
filled. Nothing could lupport faith in 
thefe circumllances, but the firm perfuafion 
that God was able to raife him from the 
dead, and that he certainly would do it.. 

But however ftrong his faith was in the 
great effential points, as we may call the 

promifes 
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promifed of that covenant ; yet it fsdled 
him Ihamefully in lefler inftances : for 
though God had afllircd him, that he was 
his fliield or protector, yet on a mere fur- 
mife that his life might be in danger, he 
twice ventured to ward it off by a lie, or 
at leaft by a filly equivocation : A ufeful 
piece of inftrudlion to all that hear of it, that 
the ftrongefl and moft approved faith in 
God will not be fufficient to fupport die 
poffeffors of it, even in the moft ordinary 
cafes, when God is plealed to leave them 
to themfelves ; and a ftrong experimental 
confirmation of what our Lord fays to his 
difciples, ** Without me ye can do nothing/' 
Though all the promifes niade to Abraham 
ftood on the fame bottom, the faithful- 
nefs of the promifer ; yet it is very evident 
from the tenor of the hiftory, that what 
God calls his covenant, and which he pro- 
mifes to eftablifh with him, is fomething 
different from, and of a higher nature than 
the promife of a numerous feed, and the 
inheritance of the land of Canaan. The 
grant is expreffed in the fame terms with 
that made to Noah ; and both moft evi- 
dently had a reference to the original pro- 
mife 
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atoife, pr declaration, if any one chiifes to 
call it fo, that the woman fhou^d have a 
feed which ihould bruife the ferpent's 
head, and Ihcd the blood of him who had 
fhed man's blood, who brought in and 
ipropagated death among ^em, as he had 
promifed to Noah, and now renewed to 
Abraham, under the notion of a feed in 
whom all the families of the earth Ihould 
be bleffed* 

The terms in which this promife or 
grant was expreffed, have evidently fome- 
thing very fingular in them ; the cutting 
off or Jlaying B^rjth ; for fo the word 
joined with B^rzth and tranflated, making 
a covenant^ evidently fignifies, and is ac- 
knowledged fo to do by all who know any 
thing of the language, and appears to be 
the original of the feemingly odd phrafe 
ufed in later languages for making mutual 
covenants and agreements j and there was 
fome good foundation for it, as in the hir 
ftory written in that language we find the 
fame terms made uf<? of in fuch covenants 
or agreements. But the reafon commonly 
given for that ftrange phrafeology will 
hardly be thought a good one by impar- 
tial judges: for though it may be true 

Vol. I. S f that 
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thatfome beaft or other was flain andfacrt- 

ficed on thefe occafions, yet it was the^ 

crijice that was flain, and cut afundcr, and 

not the conjenant or agreement : and e*- 

ven the flaying of the beaft was ufed for 

no other purpofe but to make a fandlion, 

•and fiirnifli matter for the curie the par- 

. ties took upon diemfelves if they Ihould 

break the agreement. But there is good 

reafon to think, that the original of the 

phrale was Something more clofely con- 

neiEled, at leaft 'with the matter of what 

is called the covenant. 

Where things are called by the fame 
name in ordinary language, though very 
diflferent in themfelves, yet. they are very 
readily confounded. And it is not eafy to fay 
what confufion, and very dangerous mif- 
takes, men have been led into, by modelling 
God's covenant upon the trarifaftions a- 
mong men which go by that name. No- 
thing can be more evident,than that what we 
call God's covenant with NToah, and Abra- 
ham, and we may add David too, was no 
more than a fovereignly*free, and what we 
call an abfolute promife, of that feed on 
which the faith and hope of all the pa- 
triarchs and their fucceflors were termin? 

tec 
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ted, for all the bleflings ever they had to 
expe<5l from the hand of God, and which 
vre find continued to be fo in after ages, 
down to the very time of the Saviour's 
coming into tlie world. This faith was 
kept awake by the fuccceding prophets; 
and the Meffiah, or fon of David, was a 
common article of faith, not only aniong 
the vulgar of the Jewifh nation, but even 
among the Samaritans, who were treated 
as aliens by that haughty nation. So, free 
and abfolute was this great promife, and 
all that depended upon it, that there was 
nothing left to Abraham himfelf to do, but 
to believe that God would do a^ he had faid, 
and would not deceive thofe that trufted to 
his faithfulnefs. And he is the pattern on 
which all his genuine children are formed. 
From this view of what we call God's 
covenant, if I am not very much miilaken, 
we may get at the true meanjng of the 
word B^rjTH, and the propriety of that 
flrange-like expreffion of cutting off B^- 
RiTH, for making a covenant. There is a 
well-known root in that language, ini. Ba- 
RaR, which fignifies to purify^ and has a 
very extenfive application to perfong and 
'things, as walhing, cleanfing, making 
S f 2 pure, 
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pure, and confcquently pcrfeft in its kind. 
The fame individual letters make a word 
which in two different places our tranfia- 
tors render by foap ; and all, both Jews 
and Chriftians, are forced to render, by 
fomething made ufe of for cleanfing ; only 
the later Jews pointed them differently, and 
read this B(?RiTH. But however that is, 
B^RzTH, by all the rules of that language, 
comes as naturally from B/2R^r as Bo- 
RiTH, and as naturally fignifies fome- 
thing that cleanfes or purifies ; fa that it is 
hard to fay what has moved our lexico-^ 
graphers to carry it away from this ob' 
vious root, they knew not whither, and 
forced them to coin one which is no 
where to be found in the language ; and 
confcquently can have no meaning at all, 
but the arbitrary one taken from the ufe 
of C^zRjt, B^RiTH, for making a cove-? 
nant, 

Chriftians, who have the New Tefta- 
ment in their hands, know, that fin is ve- 
ry jufHy reprefented as the grand defile^ 
ment and pollution ; nay, that it was fb 
from the time that facrifices for fin came 
to be in ufe; that there was a cleanfing 
virtue attributed to their Ihed blood, and 

the 
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the feveral luftrations, fprinklings, and 
T??a{hings, whick attended that part of 
^worfhip ; and that all thcfe were but fha- 
dowy reprefentations of the blood of Jefiis, 
which cleahfes from all fin. And if what 
\^e jnft now obferved is true, viz. that 
what we call God's covenant with Abra- 
ham, was really the promife of that feed, 
in whom all nations Ihould be bleffed, and 
that this bleflednefs lay i^ faving them 
. from their fins, and wafliing them in his 
own blood, very properly it might be faid, 
that he gave the B^RixH, the great and 
only mean of cleanfing, purifying, And 
perfedling, the finner. 

But as it was a long time after that be- 
fore God's B^RiTH, the great mean of 
purification, Ihould be adually exhibited 
in the world , that it might not be forgot- 
ten, and that the only way in which re- 
miflion and cleanfing from fin was to be 
had, might be kept in view, God was 
gracionfly pleafed to inftitute a fenfible i- 
mage or figure of it, in ihedding the 
blood of fuch beafts as he had appointed 
for facrifices. Thefe were the typical or 
figurative reprefentations of the true B^- 
jizTH, md therefore took the name that 

belonged 
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belonged to him ; and they were really 
the means of purification under the Mo- 
laic law ; for the Apoftle tells us, that the 
blood of bulls, and of goats, and the alli- 
es of an heifer, (pHnkling the unclean, 
did fan^Sify to the purification of the 
flefh; that is, cleanfed the people from 
that Qerenionial or typical pollution, made 
fuch by the law they were under, and 
"v^ich difqualified them for accefs to 
God, and commuliion with his people in 
the temple-worfhip. 

Frpm this Iketch we may eafily fee how 
the phrafe of cutting_ off a B^rith came 
to be iifed for making a covenant between 
man and man. So long as the original 
import of the phrafe was underftood, of- 
fering, and fhedding, and fprinkling, the 
blood, according to the^ divine appoint- 
ment, was really entering into God's B^- 
RzTH. So God himfelf defcribes his faints, 
thofe who have entered into his covenant 
by facrifice. And as that was the moft fo- 
lemn adl that could be performed by inftn, 
it was the moft proper mean that could be 
devifed of their mutual afTuranpe of inte- 
grity and good faith. But after the original 
intention was loft, the phrafcology was fti! 

continued 
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continued ; atid the rite degenerated into a 
mere form, affording only matter for ^a 
mnfual imprecation or curfe, in cafe of 
failure. 

In this view, it is eafy to fee how pro- 
perly God could lay, that he gave his B^- 
niT H between himfelf and Abraham, viz. the 
great mediator between God and man; and 
that he gave his Son, not only for a leader, 
but a B^RjTH to the people; who are ac- 
cordingly called to lay hold of him as God*s 
B^r/th, and commended and encouraged 
when they do fo ; with many other phra- 
fes and expreffions, which need a grfeat 
deal of pains to adjuft (if they can be ad- 
jufted at all) to a covenant in the vulgar 
fenfe. Nor do I know any fingle obJ€(Slion 
tha,t can be made, unlefs it be, that the fame 
phrafe is uled for common covenants be- 
tween man and man ; which has bqen al- 
ready accounted for. Or will any man 
venture to fay, that God's covenant and 
man's are fo nearly of the fame kind, that 
we may judge of the former by what we 
know of the latter? 

It may perhaps be faid, that God's co- 
venant with the Ifraelitifli nation, when 
he brought them out of Egypt, is expreff- 
ed in the fatne terms with Abraham's, 

which 
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Tirhich yet was a true and proper cove- 
nant. It is to be obferved, that God s 
B^RiTH was given to them in the very 
terms it was given to their father Abra* 
ham, and as it flood from the time that 
man was driven out of paradile ; and ac-* 
cordingly he declares himfelf to be their 
God. This declaration has been dwindled 
away to mean no more than that he was 
their King ; and on this has been built a 
fyftem of what they call moral governments 
fovmded on the plan of the kingdoms of 
this world, where fubje<5ts have rights ai 
well as the fovereigii, and are in no fenie 
his property. But when the great fp\rc- 
reign and abfolute proprietor fays to any, 
that he is, or will be, their God, it can .mean 
no lefs, than that he will give to them, 
and do for them, all that he has warrant- 
ed them to expedt from him. I fay, what 
he has warranted them to expedt y for he 
can never be a debtor to any of his crea- 
tures, unlefs he hath firft made himfelf fo 
by a promife. And he never made a pra- 
mife of being a God to any of mankind, 
but what was 'founded in Jefus Chrift, 
whom he has given for a B^RixH 10 

manki] 
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xnankind, and in whom all the promifes 
of pardon and eternal life are lodged. 

It is further to be obferved, that their 
entrance into, and poffeflion of Canaan, 
the figure of the heavenly inheritance, was 
faot owing to any covenant or mutual a- 
greement between God and them, but to 
the fbvereignly free promife and oath made 
to their father Abraham. He had purpofes 
of moment in fettling them there, and ac- 
cordingly gave them a /r^^e;, which was the 
tenor whereby they held the poffeffion, and 
was evidently founded in the performance 
of that promife. And this law appears 
, "with great evidence to have been wholly 
intended for preferving aiid keeping up the 
memorial of his B^rith, when the apo- 
ftafy became fo general as it did; or, as 
the Apoftle expreffes it,* *' to be a fchool- 
^ mafter to leSid to Chrift j" and by which 
they were " fhut up to the faith, which 
^ Ihould afterward be revealed." And in- 
deed all other avenues by which irelief could 
enter, were fo efFe<5lually fliut up by this 
law, that there was no way left open but 
entering upon that method of purification 
which God had appointed, by believing. 

VoL.L T t on 
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on him whom God fealed, and fent into 
the world. 

The Apoftle Paul fets this whole affair 
in the cleareft light, as in the whqlc tc- 
jior of his writings, fo particularly and 
of 'fet purpofe in his epiftle to the Ga- 
latians ; which they would do well to con- 
fider, who have n6t fcrupled to fay, that 
the unchangeable God puts off the cha- 
radler of creator, and confines hinifelf to 
that of a moral governor. There were ia 
thofe days a fet of men, who were not able 
to refill the evident proofs Jefus had gi- 
ven of his being indeed the Chrift, the 
promifed Mefliah ; but at the fame time, 
fo bigotted to the law of Mofes, of which 
they had loft the true intention and mean- 
ing,* that they could not conceive how 
men could be faved but by the obfervancc 
of that law ; which yet was altogether in- 
f onfiftent both with the fpirit of the law 
itfelf, which could not give life, and with 
God s way of faving finners in the way of 
fovereign grace. 

The Apoftle, for their convi(5lion, car-* 
ries them back to the cafe of Abraham, 
whom they valued themlelves upon as 
their father. la his epiftle to the B 

mafl 
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maris, he ftates his cafe in relation to God, 
and the proinifes he had from him, and 
fliews that they could not be founded on any 
"worksof his, becaufe he had nOneuptil the 
promifes were given. Nay, when by his 
faith in God, and his wonderful grace, his 
heart was formed into the natural returhs 
of gratitude and love, yet none oF thefe 
things were ever brought into the account. 
And even circumcifion itfelf was no more 
but a fign appointed of God, as a feal of 
that righteoufnefs by faith which he had. 
while he was yet uncircumcifed. 

In his epiftle to the Galatians, he pitches 
on the fame faith of Abraham as. the only 
thing on his part which interefted him in 
the promifed bleflings, and appeals to that 
original, or rather early, publication of the 
gofpel to him ; which he makes to confifl: 
in this, that all the nations of the earth 
fliould be bleffed in his feed ; and that 
none might imagine, that any nation or 
people defcending from him was to be 
fuch a general bleffing, he obferves, that 
in the very terms of the promife the feed is 
limited to one perfon, who is Chrift. And 
all that lay hold on this gracious cove- 
. naAt, by believing in Chrift, are bleffed 
T t 2 with 
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with believing Abraham, dr blefled as he 
was, in the way of believing the free pfo- 
mife or gift of Chrift. 
. This we find is the very gofpel this A* 
poftle preached, when he was feijt by a 
fpecial Gommiffion to the Heathen world: 
" Be it known to you," faid he, " men and 
" brethren, that through this man is pro- 
** claimed unto you repentance, and re- 
" miilion of fins ; and in him, all that bc^ 
" lievc, are juftified from all things, from 
'^ which you could not be juftified by the 
" law of Mofe$.'' And what do they be- 
lieve who thus believe in Chrift ? Surdy 
nothing but this, that God had fet him 
forth to be a propitiation; and " that 
" Chrift gave himfelf for them, to purify 
" to himfelf a peculiar people, zealous of 
" good -works ; to wafli them from their 
" fins in his own blood, and prefent them 
" pure and perfeift unto his heavenly Fa- 
" ther." 

But it might be alledged, and very pro- 
bably it was, that there was an innovation 
made by the addition of the law, the in- 
ftrument of moral government. This, the 
Apoftle obferves, could not be the cafe; 
for the deed of conveyance, confirmed be 

fon 
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iSorc by God in Chrift, could not be fct si- 
fide by the law, which was^ four hundred 
and thirty years after, and was added for 
anfwering quite different ends and purpo- 
fes. This he illuftfates arid proves by the 
allowed principles of law aftd juftice among 
men; for where a man*s teftiament is con- 
firmed by the death of the teftatol-, ' no 
man pretends to fet it afide. / ' ^ 

By the word the Apoftle ufes here, and 
'^hich our translators render covenant , and 
the margin tejlament, we are led to an ob- 
lervation which merits peculiar regard. In 
die Old^Teflament language, thei'e was 
only one phrafe, wiz.Caif^at B^r/th, which 
was promifcuoufly ufed, either for God's 
deed, by which he, as it became his fove- 
, reign grace, made a free gift of his Son, and 
eternal life in him ; or for mens covenants 
and, mutual agreements one with another. 
But, happily for us, the New Teftament lan- 
guage clears up this feeming ambiguity. 
That language has two words, with two di- 
ftindl and appropriated meaniiigs,and which 
are never confounded in that language, ^^^n 
is the deed of two or. more agreeing on 
certain terms ^nd conditions, as the very* 
found of the word naturally intimates to 
all who underftand it. A«ie0),M is the deed 

of 
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of one fingle perfbn making a conveyance 
of his property to another in fuch a man- 
ner as he fees proper. The moft common 
way is by teftament ; but from the effcA 
of that deed to transfer property, it came 
naturally to be ufed for any grant, or deed 
of conveyance, which has the fame effed. 
The laft of thefe terms we find con- 
ftantly ufed by the New-Teftament wri- 
ters when they fpeak of what we call God's 
covenant. And by the Apoftle*s way of 
fpeaking, he feems to confider God's dia^ 
theke as a teftament, conveying the inheri- 
tance to fuch as he defi^ns for his heirs. 
This is by no means weakly fupported, by 
the uniform way ojp fpeaking of the con- 
veyance of eternal life, under the notion 
of an inheritance, riches, a kingdom, 
glory, honour, and immortality, conveyed 
to believers as children, and heirs, the 
children and heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with thrift. 

But here there occurs what has been 
thought an infuperable difficulty, viz. that 
God cannot die^ and therefore cannot con- 
vey by teftament ; which, as the Apoftle tells 
lis in another place, can be of no force fb 
long as the teftator lives. Our Apoftle gives 

the 
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the key to this in a £hort hint. God's a««iw 
was confirmed by God in Chrift. Nor is it 
of any moment that Chrift died not for ma- 
ny years after ; for he was the flain lamb, 
the true BifBiTH,. the facrifice for putting 
away fin/ in which God reJfted, from the 
formdation of the world. 

But our Lord himfelf has perfedlly clear- 
ed the whole of this aftonilhing tranfac- 
tion, in the following words to his difcipleg^ 
which very probably the Apoftle had in 
his eye, Luke xxii. 29. 30. " I appoint 
" unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
" appointed unto me ; that ye may eat and 
" drink at my table in my kingdom." Here 
are two difpofitions or appointments of the 
fame fubjedl: The Father, the original 
prqprietor, makes a grant of the kingdom 
to his beloved Son, the mediator between 
God and man ; through whom only tho 
conveyance cduld be made to finners : and 
along with it the Son receives a command-^ 
ment, to do and to fufler every thing that 
was necefiary for putting away fin, and 
rendering it confiftent with all the divine 
perfedlions to raife up the dead finner to 
the poffeflion of eternal life. He, on his 
part, finiflxed the work ^which the Father 

gave 
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gave him, to do, cleared the grant, a,cquired 
a perfeiSl right to the promifed inheritance, 
and had all the fuUnefs of it lodged in his 
hand. Thus the deed of conveyance was 
confirmed by his death, and thereby made 
abfolutely irreverfible, and nothing is kft ta- 
ns but to enter upon pofTeflion ; which it i$ 
evident can benootherpvife done but by be- 
lieving the truth of the grant, and refting 
with becoming confidence on the faithful- 
nefs of the teftator, who ever livra a power- 
ful interceffor, and a captain of falv^uioix 
to bring the fons of God into glory. And 
thus the whole terminates, as the Apoftic 
John has ftated it, " in that teftimony which 
" God has given concerning his Son; which 
^ teftimony, whofoever believes, has the-^ 
*^ witnefs in himfelf ; but he that believes it 
•* not, makes God a liar." " And this is 
V the teftimony -or record, that God hath 
** made us a gift of eternal life, and this 
" life is in his Son. He that hath the Son,'' 
and entereth^ by faith, or believing the te- 
ftimony, into God's B^r/th, " hath lifef 
** and he that h^th not^thc Son, hath not 
•Mife." 

^ 1 6» Sacrifices 
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1 6. Sacrifices and FriefihoocL 

AMong aH the odd whims fuperftition 
ever brought iritq the worlhip of the, 
T>city, there is hardly any thing which at 
^rft fight appears fo abfurd as * that of la- 
crificc ; for how can it be fiippofed, that 
the great creator and fovereign of the u- 
niverfe, Ihould be pleafed with ihedding 
the blood of animals, and the finefl of 
l3umt fat ; and fo pleafed, that, in confi- 
deration thereof, he fhould pardon the of- 
fences of man, turn away from his wrath, 
and forbear the vengeance juftly due to 
them. Nor is the folly of ifiich a perfua- 
fion any where more ftrongly expofed than 
in the facred writings, • particulariy in the. 
51ft pfalm. 

And yet it is certain, the pradlice univer- 
fally prevailed, not only among the rude and 
ignorant, but more efpecially among the 
moft' knowing and civilized nations ; where 
it made the prineipal part, and in a manner 
the whole of their religious worship. Phi- 
^ lofbphers and wiie men &w, and expofed, 
the abfurdity of it. But it kept its groijmd 
liotwithftanding, in fpite of all that reafon 
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tould fay againft it. And no wonder it 
ihouldrfor it was powerfully fupported 
by an univerfal tradition, that it was of 
diviQC inftitution. This was carried yet 
farther, when the world loft fight of the 
creator, and took up with the vifiblc 
heavens, his agents, and fplit the feveral 
powers thereof into fo many deities. E- 
very deity they thought had ordered cer- 
tain beafts to be offered, and certain rites ^ 
to be obferved in their worfhip j and that 
fb ftridlly, that if any miftake was com- 
mitted, the efiedk of the whole would be 
loft. 

And fiirely it affords a ftrong prefump- 
tion in favour of the tradition, that a prac- 
tice, which could never have entered into 
any man's head, ihould become thus imiver- 
fal ; and that from the earlieft ages. For in all 
the hiftories of the world, there is no hint of 
its firft inftitution. Where-ever the hifto- 
ry commenced, even in the darkeft and 
moft fabulous ages, facrifices were always 
found among them. And no wonder; for 
indeed the pradtice appears to be very near- 
ly as ancient as the vrakd itfelf, Cain and 
Abel offered their facrifices very early; and 
though we have no record of the firft ia- 

flitution, 
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iUmtion, yet the, divine acceptance .of A^ 
bcl's facrifice is a fufficient document of it; 
Nor have we any reafon to imagine, that 
Adam Ixad never offered even before that 
time, though there is no record of it, nor 
indeed of any others prcfentiag fuch offer- 
ings until the deluge. But the diftindlion 
then fubiiiling betweeniclean and unclean 
beafts, is more than a prefumption that 
the pra<ftice continued. Noah offered im-' 
^mediately after the deluge, and God vras 
pkafed;withit. Abraham built altaj::s where; 
ever he come, and offered facrifice ; Ifaac and 
Jacob did the fame.. And when their de-^ 
icendents were brougliA out of Egypt^ 
they had a law given them, wherein this 
was made the mofl folemn part of their 
worlhip, and very particular diredions gi- 
ven about it. 

During the patriarchal times, it appears 
that every man offered his own facrifice. 
There is no mention of any priefl in thofc 
ages, excepting only Melchizedeck, and he 
appears to have been an, extraordinary per- 
fon, raifed up for anfwering the particu- 
lar purpofe of reprefenting the true king 
of righteoufnefs and peace, the great prieft 
over the houfe of God. Neither can I 
find any good foundation for what fome 
U u 2 learned 
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lekriMd men are veiy ppfrdve in, that t^e 
priefthood was confined to the fidl-bom 
of the family,, and that none might offer 
hut they. Snrely Abraham and Jacob 
were neither of thm the firft-bonu The 
claim afterwards made upon the firft-bom 
of the Ifraelites ftood upon another bottom ; 
and tfaf afluming the tribe of Levi, and 
confining the priefthood to them, was evi- 
dently an a<ft of fovermga authority. 

Whence the other naticois took the hint 
of fetting apart a certaiii order of men 
for this part of their worihipi is not fo 
eafy to fay. It could hardly come from 
the Mofaic law, and the prance of the 
Ifraelites ; efpecially if the men called by 
the title connDipniy given to priefts* vrccc 
really fiich ; and not, as David's fi>n» Were; 
minifters of ftate, who are a fort of me- 
diators between, king and people. But 
however that was, fuch an order of men 
were in every civilized nation ; each dei- 
ty had his own priefl or priefts ; and an 
office of great honour and credit it was. 
No man amon^ the Heathen might offer 
his own facrifice, nor confult the onigles 
even in his mod weighty and fecret aft 
fairs, any more th^i one among the If-* 
raelites j among whom it was fo ex- 

prefsly 
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-prefely forisidden, that the priefts found 
themfelves obliged to refift one of the 
greateft of Acir kings when he attempted 
only CO ofier incenfe on the altar : and 
their zeal was juftified' in a very fenfible 
.manner by God himielf; the king was 
(ixuck with leprofy. . 

• We have a number 4jf Inftances on re- 
cord, which at once ^ove the divii^ein-^ 
ftitmion of this fefemingly irrational |iiece 
of worfhipi and God's acceptance of it, by 
•fire froisi heaven coniuming the iacrifices i 
/of which we need not give particular in-, 
ftantes-, efpecially as they were extraordi- 
nary cafeis, and defigned to anfwer parti- 
culai" purpofes. The Inreft way of adjuft^ 
ing our notions o£ it mud be, a careful 
confideration of that fyftem of facrifica- 
ture, given with fuch folemnity by the 
laiiniftry of Mofes, by fpecial divine ap- 
•pmntment, and proved to have been fa by 
the nioft irrefiftible evidence.' The partir 
culars are ntimerous, as diredled to anfwer 
all the particular cafes of offences, defile- 
ments, and pollutions, that were pardona- 
ble by that law : for fome crimes, particular- 
ly idolatry, murder, and finning prefiimp-^ 
tuoufly> inferred unavoidable death. It 

will 
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vill be iuffident for our parpd£s to gather 
up the conflitueat principles, and what we 
may call' the eflentials of that part of wot* 
fliip. 

To do this to any porpofey we muft jwe* 
mife, and carry along with us, what, I daie 
fay, will be readily agreied to, that Ac 
moft high Qod, the creator and proprie^ 
tor of heayen and rarth, is ii> perfe6tiy 
blefled and happy in himfelf, and fo iin^ 
changeably fo, that his happinds can nei** 
ther admit of augmentation nor diminu^ 
tion. From which it neccffarily follows, 
that whatever laws or ordinances he impo* 
iiss upcm mankind, neither are, nor can be 
defigned for any advantage to himfel^ but 
purely for the benefit of his creatures, and 
promoting their perfection and happine&^ 
wbich^ it is eafy to fee, miift go together, 
and keep pace with one another* And it 
would be very eafy to ihew, by an induc^ 
tion of particulars, that every ordinance 
and command of his. is calculated to give 
us fuch views of God, and what we have 
to hope or fear from hixpi, as may form 
our hearts and fentiments in a fuitabkne& 
to thefe views, to diredl the conduct of 
our lives on the principles of true wiidcHO^ 

the 
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*hiei?ay that kads to final ^ndpcrfed hap- 
pinefs, and to refirain from fuch cmitibs 
4aJ5 toay mar of hinder onf frrogreft. 

That this' was the defign of the whole 
iyftem of facrificature, fo mimitdy d^fcrt*- 
bed to us, appears very plainly from thb 
fingle confidemion, that the whole con* 
fifted of fuch offerings, as common fenie 
would tell every man^ could be of no man*- 
ncr of ufe to God, npr give him any plea- 
fere, farther than as they ferved to dif- 
play and forward his kind and beneficent 
purpofes to man. 

This will farther appear,- froxn the pre*- 
paration that was made for this fervice, in 
the flrudknre.of the tabernacle firft, and 
afberwards of the temple, die only place 
whore facrifices might be oflfered, 'except in 
extraordinary cafes. Thefe, onthcmoftcul>• 
fo^y view, appter to have been deiign^dfor 
the place of God s refidcnce! and abode ar 
mong that people ; nor could there well be a 
fuller intimation, and we may fay afliirancc, 
of his gracious intention of dwelling among 
m^ than giving iiich formal diredtions 
as he did to Mofes^ for. preparing a tent for 
him to abide in, with the pofitive promi-' , 

fe* 
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&s he made of dwelling and taking up his 
abode there. 

But this yras top momentous a poiatto 
be left to human ikill and' contrivance; 
nor did perfed: wifdom think it fufficient 
to give Mofes, faithful as he viras, verbal 
direidtions, but fhewedhim a pattern whkh 
he was to copy, without the leaft devia- 
tion: " For fee," faid he, " that thou make 
^^ all things according to the pattern ihew- 
" ed thee in the mount/' And th»ci was 
great reafbn for it. It was the pattern of 
heavenly thifigs ; and a ienfible reprefentation 
of thcfe, none but God himielf knew how to 
ddjuft. One cannot |^afs this without taking 
notice of this interefting inftance of the di* 
vine condcfcenfion. He peife^y knew 
our frame; what abfolute ftrangers we 
were to the fpiritual world ; that it was im^ 
poffible for us to £orm, not to fay any ir 
dea, but not fo much as any proper con^- 
ccptions, of the ftate of things there, nor 
indeed any conceptions at all, untiL ttey 
were imaged by fuch fenfible things as we 
are, or may be, acquainted with; and 
which, if the images are properly chofen, 
do by a very natural analogy lead us to 
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^^hat we could never have otherwife come 
to the knowledge of. > , 

What thefe heavenly things were, of which 
t:lxe tabernacle and its furniture were de- 
fign^d to be fenfible reprefentatioijs, will be 
no queftion to any one who confiders the 
relation which fubfifts between the creator 
and his creatures ; particularly fuch crea-^ 
tures as all the children of Adam are, la- 
den with fin and guilt, and bound by the 
righteous ientence of the fbvereign under 
death, which can imply no lefs than put- 
ting a final period to the life they pofTefs, 
and are fo very fond of. Whatever fpecula- 
tions men who are at their eafe, and loth 
to be difturbed by melancholy profpeds, . 
may footh themfelves with, it is evidently 
impoflible for any man, and I may add 
for any creature, to fay what will be 
the end of fuch criminals^ until God, 
in whofe hand they are, fliall declare 
how he' defigns finally to difpofe of 
them ; whether he will leave them to pe- 
rifh by that death they muft certainly 
once undergo, or whether^ by an exertion 
of fovereign grace, he will raife them up 
to the pofleffion of a new and endlefe 
life.' ' 

Vgl.L X X The 
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• The XDberciful creator did not- leave lis 
poor helplcfs creatures in fuch a difhudftt 
tuation a$ that of a finner muft have been 
in this uncertainty. No fooner had tHe 
poor creature fallen, than he kindly tookit 
up, and cherift^ed it with the revelation of 
his eternal counfds, and the. unchangeable 
purpoi^s of his.^racc,:foiOTd«d:inthatiigk'? 
«(l mftance of i't/> tire IHndiiigfhi& awn Soa 
to be the faviourH3f th? woidd; Itidt'merc^ 
1y to bcflbw pardoii, but etSenijfl life- upon 
aU that waiild : re6eivi it Jfct hi# ,liapdi 
,Thi& Gonftitutidn' of grace, which w^e c«il 
his coyenaiit, containing dO »n^entk ftate 
of inatters between God aad ^ -man, as it 
ftands confirmed in Chrift, is undoubted- 
ly the heavenly things which God defiga- 
ed to exhibit ia the tabernacle and temple 
iervicei :And to fee how this reprefcnu* 
tion is adjufted by the prophets aaad apo^ 
Hies, is a ftudy-which cantiot 'be thought 
below the' greateft, the wifeft,. and uxoft 
learned of mankinds ■ 
' We need only obferve how^ in the ftmc? 
tare of the tabernacle an4 temple, afld 
particularly the moft holy place, where 
none might enter but thj^ high-pneftalw, 
md that but oncea-year, is reprefentedrf^^ 



true iknil^mry andtaBemade, tiiat heaven* . 
ly place, wLfere ' tike 'gfeat* Brgh-priEfft^ of: 
the ehriftian prdfeffioh; mkiiftets ki' the i 
immediate pi^l^ce of Go4."The fumiiftaje' 
of the temple, and efpeckHy of then?i6fl:^ 
holy place, requires our mnictfl^atteiitioiiJ' 
There were the fymbols of God's pnefence,/ 
and a figure of the heavenly fanduafey, 
and the ftatc of things ' diere, imaged by" 
perfaa wifdom ; his throne particularly,, 
and his prefence there, to which all their 
teligious fervices ivere directed. And it is 
not to be doubted, that he exhibited him- 
felf there precifely as he had maniifefted 
his glory to Mofee, in proclaiming his nam^; 
befor< him, " Th^ JLord God^ mefrciful and^ 
V' gracious^'' &c. It "wras fo j for the^ark' 
. with its fiirriitufe borie tie name o£ the- 
propitiatory, or mercy-feat, the image of 
what the Apoftle calls the throne (f grocery 
There were the cherubims, the fame for the 
figure with thofe which were exhibited on' 
thefirft revelation of the fyftem of grace at 
Eden. They who make thefe laft angels, and 
thofe in the temple figures of them, give but 
a cold and uninterefting view of him who» 
inhabited them. For what is it to man,> 
that God dwells among the holy . angels 2^ 

X X 2' It' 
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It is furcly more for their comfort, that tkc" 
fi^ce of a man is found in thefe figures, 
and united on the fame £de with that of 
the lion. Before thefe figures, and him that 
inhabited or dwelt in them, the blood was 
fprinklfd on the great day o£ atonement, 
under a cloud of incenfe. 

And now that I have mentioned the 
fprinkling of blood, it will be proper to 
take in what the Apoftle obferves, Heb.ix. 
22. that almoft all things in that conftitu- 
tion were purged by blood. And iadecd 
all things with iitrhich the finner had any 
concern; the tabernacle, the altars, with 
all the veffels of the miniftry, and even 
the book of the law itfelf, were fprinkled 
with blood ; only the mercy-feat was not, 
but the blood was fprinkled before it; for 
that being the exhibition of God's part, 
was perfe<5lly pure and holy. The Apoftle 
concludes with a. general affertion, that 
** without fhedding of blood there was no 
" retoiffion ;" which plainly imports, that 
ftiedding of blood was the way which God 
had appointed for putting away fin ; the 
only way indeed by which it could be 
done : but, at the fame time, a way ifl 
which it moft certainly Ihould be done. 
' , From 
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From this generjil vfew, it feems to ap- 
pear, that the great creator and fovereign 
of the world is not fet forth in this fyftem 
as the avenger of fiii, however juftly he 
might have been fo, nor as fuch an enemy 
to mankind, as that np good can be ex- 
pected from him till his wrath is afluaged, 
and he pacified, and rendered propitious, 
by Ihedding the blood, and burning the 
flelh of poor harmlefs animals ; but, on 
the contrary, that he is exhibited there 
precifely in the fame light as in Jefus 
Chrift, in whom he hath declared himfelf 
perfedlly well pleafed. And the great 
point is not now, nor indeed ever was, to 
reconcile God to manj; that is done effec- 
tually: but to reconcile finners to God; 
which cannot be done but by knowmg* 
and believing the love of God to a perifli- 
ing world, manifefted and fealed by the 
moll unqueftionable token that could be 
given of it, in fending his only begotten 
Son into the world, that whofqjiver be- 
lieves in him fhould not perilh. 

Though the Heathen nations were great- 
ly miftaken in imagining, that their fa- 
crifices could atone for their fins, turn a- 
way the wrath of their angry gods, or 

procure 
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procure the blefUngs they wanted ; yet, by 
confideiing the Jewifh ritual, .and the par- 
ticulars of the divine inftitution^ even with- 
out any farther view, there were ntiany very, 
valuable purpofes anfwered by it. One of 
the moft obvious is, a Handing caution a* 
gainft that darling principle of the wife 
men of this wcnrld, That there is no more 
neceflary to fecure the pardon of fin, and 
all the fruits of the divine fftvoi^^ but re- 
pentance and reformation. The whok in- 
ftitution procUims, that without fhedding 
of blood there is no remiflion: the offend- 
er who dcfpifcd the eftablifhed . order, or 
eveoL ncgie<3:ed. the facriEce, and means oi 
cleanfing^apppinted for his cafe, died with-: 
out mercy ; he was to be icut off i^qnl bisi 
people. It w^s only uppn the appropriated 
iacrifice l^ing prefented .and offered ac- 
cording U) the eitabliihed ord^r, that, the; 
grant of grace had itseffedt, that the of- 
fender's fm flbould be forgiven him. 

Had there been no more in this but a 
bare divine appointment, it mud have had 
the fame effedt ;. for as pardon, without all 
queftion,, is what the fovereign may with- 
hold at pleafure, it muft have been free to 
him to grant it, on what terms, and 

wh; 
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what manner he pleafed. Tbcre was no 
ipjury done the criminal^ for he too was at 
liberty; oilly he had nothing to hope but 
from the proBiife annexed to the iacrifice, 
itnd that cut ^ all hopes in any other 
way whatfoever, . - 

': "Upon this principle,: the finner who 
brought' t3ie facrtfice, intift have proceed- 
tdi: -And that implies at once the belief 
of the free and gratuitous promife as it 
Hood tionne<%ed with the facrifice, and an 
nbfoluce renunciation of all other methods 
whatever of attaining that favour. And 
thus he acquiefced in God's way of con- 
veying the bleffingj and in this very fir ft 
ilepreftedhis faith and hope on the gra- 
ciofcis grant which God had made of par- 
don and life. 

Under the influence of this faith and 
hope, he brought his facrifice to the prieft 
whom God had chofen and appointed for 
that office, and confefled his fins over the 
head orthe facrifice ; by which it was un- 
derftood, as it was exprefsly declared in 
the inftitution, that he laid his fin upon 
the vidtim ; and of courfe it was fubjeAed 
to the punilhment which he had deferved. 

The pri^, by his office, was obliged to 

take 
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take his facrifice off his hand, and aloag 
with it his fin ; not to be ftained or polluted 
by it, or loaded with the guilt, but to put 
rt away, by offering the facrifice accor- 
ding to. the eftabliflied order: but from 
the time the facrifice was taken into the 
prieft's hands, the finner Was free ; and if 
there was any error committed in the of- 
fering, that lay upon the prieft, and not 
upon him ; only the finner flood by, and 
faw the blood of the innocent beaft fhed, 
and its flelh burnt upon the altar, an aw-^ 
ful reprefentation of what he had defenred 
and muft have fuffered, had it not been 
for the unmerited favour of a free and 
gracious pardon. 

It deferves our notice, that, from the 
time the confeflion was made over the beaft 
intended for facrifice, and the offender's 
fin laid upon it, the vidlim took a new 
name from what was done, aixd was called 
fm} and under that defignation had its 
blood, which we are often told ife the life 
of the animal, poured out, anditfelf burnt 
upon the altar. By this we are taught a 
very important leffon, That God never par- 
dons a finner but where he condemns and 
deftroys fin at the fame tinae. His perfeft 
goodnefs, as well as what we call his ju- 
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like, makes it abfblutely ;neceffary, that 
fin, that great, and in effe<fl only,^ evil in 
liis fight, Ihould be deftroyed out of his 
-world. ' He has kindly concerted a way 
by which a reparation may be made be- 
^tween the finner and his fin ; the finner 
laved, and fin deftroyed. But if the fin- 
ner will not fiibmit to this gracious provi- 
fion, there is no remedy ; he and his fin 
muft be deftroyed together. 

It cannot efcape the notice of the moft 
curfdry reader, that when the finner makes 
his confeflion over the facrifice, he of 
courfe acknowledges his having incurred 
the penalty of the law, and that he has no 
longer any right to his life, but in the 
virtue of the facrifice, and the promife of 
pardon annexed to its and confequently, 
renouncing any title he might have iiad 
' before the forfeiture, he lives ever after 
purely in the ftrength of the new grant 
conveyed in the pardon. 

I have not taken any notice of the fpe- 
cial folemnity of thefa lacrifices by which 
the Ifraelitifh nation were entered into 
God's covenant, their daily facrifice, the 
great day of atonement once eyery year, and 
the particudar facrifices of private perfon&; 
. VoL.L y y Whatever 
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Whatever difference there ifras Jm the fo- 
lemnity, and particular circumflances foit- 
cd to the feveral occafions, all of them &- 
gree in anfwering the fame ends and pur- 
pofes, to be fliadows, figures, and fenfiblc 
reprefentations of fpiritual and heavenly 
things, of the order and method which 
the moft high God, in whofe hands aU 
thefe things are, has eftablifhed for con- 
veying pardon and eternal life to fin- 
ners of mankind, and to be an exhibitiou 
of himfelf in that light in which the A- 
poftle reprefents him ; " God in Chrift, re- 
*^ cohciling the world to himfelf," 

But, after all, it was impoffible the blood 
of bulls or of goats^ould take away fin, 
There was, the Apoftle juftly obferves, a 
remembrance or recognition made of it 
levery year. Thefe therefore could never 
give perfe<5l peace to the conicience of the 
worfliippers^ fenfible, that fin was growing 
upon them every year, nay, and every 
day J which made the application to the 
inftituted means of, purification neceffary; 
ftnd the provifion, not only of annual, but 
of daily facrifices, wOuld not fuflfer them 
to fpi^et it. Thus being weak, and una^ 
VftiUblr? the worlhipper's faidi apd hopq 

camo 
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cime to be naturally led to that new and 
better grant, which ftands upon better pro- 
mifes } where God is pleafed to take the 
whole burden upon himfelf, to write his 
law in the heart, to be their God, and 
to make them his people ; and fo effeiflual- 
ly to put away their fins and tranlgref* 
fions, that they ftiall be remembred no 
liiore ; the grant of eternal life which he 
had fealed in the blood of his Son. 

And this leads us to another and effen- 
rial weaknefs in the Mofaic facrifices, that 
the only promife annexed <b the moft ex- 
adt compliance was, that the fin fliould be 
forgiven ; and that amounted to no more 
than putting them iti the fame ftate in 
which they were before the fin, thus for- 
given, was committed; which reached no 
farther than a ptefent world, and gave no 
fecurity at all againft a new forfeiture. 
Thus the worfhipper was held in conti- 
.nual uncertainty even about a prefent life, 
and had no profpe6l at all beyond the 
grave, but in the promife of that feed in 
whom all the families of the earth were to 
be bleffed. 

This promife, the gofpel publiftied to A- 

.braham, was carried down through the 

Y y 2 'whole 
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whole duration of the Jewiih date, add 
was received and refted in precifely in the 
fame manner as the gofpcl of Chrift is 
now, viz. by believing the promiie, and ex- 
pcdling the blcffing through the intercef- 
fion and mediation of a greater prieft, and 

' an infinitely more perfedl facrifice. The 
faith of thefe worlhippers was not confi- 
ned, within the narrow bounds of the Mo- 
faic facrifices ; but at the fame time that 
they made their acknowledgements over 
the beail that was to be offered, and had, 
their fins taken off, and left in the hands of 
the prieft who was to offer it, they had 
their faith and hope fixed on the better 
promife of eternal Ijfe, fecured in the 
hands of the great prieft over the houfe 
of God, the true interceffor and mediator 
between God and the firmer. 

And this leads to a farther obfervation : 
When the Jewilh prieft took the fin of the 

. people upon himfelf, he became furety to 
tlxeni that they fhould be no more bur- 
dened with it ; but, on the contrary, 
ftiould be fecured in the promifed blefling. 
And accordingly we find it was oneeffea-* 
tial part of his office, to blefs the people in 
the name of the Lord. This was done 

with 
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•Vrith the greateft folemnity when the high 
prieft carried the appointed blood into the 
holy place, and fprinkled it before the 
mercy-feat* 

This explains to us the title which the 
Apoftle gives our great high prieft, when 
comparing him with the Old-Teftament 
priefts. They were fureties of that cove- 
nant under which they miniftered, and 
were bound to do every thing neceflary 
for making good the protnife contained in 
it : but our Lord taking the fins of his 
people upon himfelf, is furety of a better 
covenant j better on account of the better 
promifes; not fimply of pardon, but eter- 
nal life. And thus he flands bound by 
his office, not only to put away fin, but 
effedhially to convey the promifed blefling. 
This is quite another, and incomparably 
greater thing, than what fome have refted 
the import of it 1ipon,_ viz* to be furety to 
God for finners, and to make up the ho- 
nour due to God and his law, by his per- 
fe<Sl obedience* Accordingly, when, our 
great high prieft had effectually put away 
fin by the facrifice of himfelf, and enter- 
ed into the true holy place, the very pre- 
fence of God, with his own blood } he had 

all 
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all the bleffings ever God de%Qed for 
mankind^ eternal life, with all that be- 
longs to it^ all that is neceflary for begijo* 
ning, carrying it on, and perfecSHng it in 
glory, lodged in his hands. 

Upon refledlion even on this faint Iketch, 
and yet more as it (lands in the reccml, it 
will appear, that our Lord's terms of dif- 
cipleihip, to deny €ur/elvesy to take up our 
crofs^ and to follow hm^ are really no more 
than what every man who brought a h^ 
orifice was bound to, and, if he was in 
earned, certainly did pradtife. He renoun- 
ced all right or title to life, could have so 
dependence on any thing he had done, or 
could do, and betook himfelf to the free 
grant of pardon, and the new right to life 
there given him. 

There has been great fault found widi 
a term commonly made ufe of in defcri- 
bing the effedl of Chrift's priefthood and 
facrifice, viz. his fatisfying the juftice of 
God, or the demands of his law. It is 
true, the word fatisfa6lion is no where to 
be found in fcripture ; and perhaps feme 
accounts which have been given of it 
are not altogether proper. But as there 
can be no doubt made of his. having punc- 
tually 
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tually difcharged every part of t^e prieftly 
office, by taking upon himfelf the fins of 
all that come to him in this charader, and 
thus being made Jtn for them, as the Old- 
Teftament facrifices were, and according- 
ly binding himfelf to put them away, 
which he atfttially did by his one facrifice ; 
and all this being done by the diredion of 
iis heavenly Father, and in obedience to 
the command he received from him j he 
thus finifhed the work which was giveii 
him to do, and perfedly fulfilled the 
terms; cm which the difpofition or grant of 
eternal life was made to him in behalf of 
a perilhing worid. When thefe things are 
confidered, the term, making full fatisfac- 
tiaUy is by no mean^ improper. But when 
men are agreed in the matter,, it feems 
hardly becoming men of learning and can- 
dour to fall out with one another about a 
Word. 



19. The import of the word God. 

THE often repeated promife of being 
God to this or the other perfon or 
pepple, naturally Iwds one to confider 

what 
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what it is to be God to one. The verf 
words carry in them an intimation of 
what is commonly obferved, that it is x 
relative term, and very different from an- 
other, which we render Lord. It is agreed 
by all, that Jehovah is an eflential name; 
and it will be eafily allowed, that the Apoftl? 
John's is the beft tranflation of it, " He 
" who is, and was, and is to come ;" thl; ef^ 
Tential poffeflbr and proprietor of being. 
Our tranflators have been very juftly com-' 
plained of for rendering this by the rela- 
tive term, Lordy after the later Jews, whofe 
fiiperftition not permitting them to pro- 
nounce this name, always fubftitute Aim^ 
Lordy inftead of it. But certainly they 
ought not to be followed by Chriftians. 

There would be the fame ground of 
complaint for rendering the original name 
Elahimy which is plural, by the fingular 
'word God, the origin and meaning of 
which is not certainly known, had not the 
writers of the New Teftament ufed a word 
of as uncertain derivation. And there are 
but two ways I know of by which the 
import of it can be afcertained ; either to 
have recoutfe to the Old-Teftament name, 
or to gather up the particulars which arp 

fouEd 
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found to be 4 comprehended in this fliort 
cxpreffion of being a God to one. And if 
thefe two are found to > agree perfedlly, 
we may be well affured, that we have 
fallen upon the true import and meaning 
of it. . ^ 

The original word {lands pointed El o- 
HiM. Xhofe who look upon pointing as a 
modern invention ,of the apoftate Jews, 
and with no good defign, and therefore ' 
difregard it altogether, read Elahim, 
and others Aleim : the letters are t|ie 
fame, only affigning different powers. 

The * word evidently carries a plural ^ 
form ; and that has occafioned a variety of 
fpeculations, many of them little to any 
good purpoffe, and as ill founded. But 
w^hen it is confidered how propenfe the 
people were to idplatry and polytheifm, 
the import of it cannot be the iame with 
our word God : for that would have led 
them to fpeak juft as the Heathen did ; 
^' The Gods do, or difl, fo and fo." And 
perhaps this very word carried off) and 
brought into common ufe, without know- 
ing what was deffgned and intended by it^ 
might give countenance, if not rife, \o that 
unnatural notion of many gods. 

Vol. I. Z z They 
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They who arc beft acquamted -with the 
genius qf the language^ fh/tw a great la- 
chnation to derive it fome how fr^m db, 
ah path ; and fome, on no contemptible 
grounds, fay pofitively, th^t a wprd (i 
precifely the fame letters figni^es ^fwiwrtVy 
fft one that gives or take$ an oath; and 
whkh, they are ppfitive, is the lingular of 
Elahim or Akim. But then this fiippoies a 
pluraUty of Elahs or Aks. And indeed if 
there be not, it is quite unsiccountable, hpw 
the creator of heaven and earth, the God 
of Ifrael, came to afFume a plural name. 
Surely he who made the world, and taught 
the firfl man the ufe pf language, xov\d 
pafily Jiave found a word which f Quid not 
be mifconftrucSled pr abufed as. this plural 
name has been. 

This obfervation is confiderably ftreng^li- 
phed by the other efTential name, Jeho-. 
VAHj which is commonly joined with this, 
and has no plural ; which naturally leads 
one to think, that in the ope undivided 
clTence there are iubfilling more Ales than 
pne, who, fpr want of a proper word in 
the modern languages, are called perfons, 
yery apt to miflead one into a notion of 
three beings fubfifling fcparately, which 

would 
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-^ould be three Gods. Whereas; in the o- 
xigmal langiiagfej there is onejEHOVJLH, 
and three El AH i Ai. I fay three ; becaufe 
thrbtighout the record they are found to 
be three i the Father, the Word, alnd the 
iSpirit ; fliadowed and reprefented by the 
three agents in the material world, viz. fire, 
light, and air ; and very often called by 
their names:— ^" Our God is a confuming 
« firej"^" The Word macfe flelh;" — 
'** The true Light that enlightens every . 
" fiian that cometh into the world.'' 

But when all this is iuppofed^ and even 
maide good,, the doiibt remains. How and 
on what grounds thefe three t^e the name 
of Elahim? And this, will lead us to the fe- 
-cond way I mentioned of coming at the right 
meaning of our word God'^ by confidering 
what God does, or binds himfelf by pro* 
mifc to do, when he undertakes to be God 
or Elahim to anyone, or what they have 
to exped who have him to be their Ela^ 
him. ^ 

There are three words or terms we find 
very frequently made ufe of, and applied 
to him, who is Jehovah Elahim ; King^ 
Tather, Lord; all relative, and the relatioa 
intimated by them well known, ^mong 
Z z z men. 
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men. The great, and*the only proper ufe 
of them is, to help us to form our concep- 
tions of him, who is in himfelf abfolutely 
incomprehenfible ; that is in the. way of a- 
nalogy.; what a king is to his fubjeiSs, ^ 
father to his children, and a lord, or ma*- 
ller to his fervants or Jlaves^ (for that is 
the original word), that Jehovah Ela- 
H I M is to thofe to whom he is JElahim. 
But fure none will ijnagine, that he 15 
fuch a king, father, or lord, as men arc 
to one another. All analogical or trani*^ 
Jated terms need a great deal of adjufting 
to reduce them to propriety ; and there- 
fore none of them can give the true im- 
port of the term which his perfedl wiCdona 
has feen fit to ufe. Could we conceive a 
kingdom or family where all the fubjeds 
are. children of him whb is lord or king, 
by uniting all the three, we might carry 
our conceptions a good way, but ftill 
greatly Ihort of the truth. 

There is another word commonly ufed a- 
mong men, and the im^rt of it rather better 
Imderftood; ^ Saviour y Redeemer ^ or Deliver- 
er -^^ which have nearly the fame meaning, 
though perhaps fome circumftantial dif- 
ference. Thofe whp have cvct read tl 

Bib 
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Bible with any attention, muft have obfer- 

. ved, tha;t this is often joined with Jek^ab 

in the fame n^anner. ^s Elahtmi^\ which 

: naturally leads onex to think, that they arc 

either fynonyjnous terms, or fo nearly aW 

-lied, that^ one cannot be without the o-r 

:ther. Thus particularly he promifed, and 

thereby engaged himfelf, to be the Elahim^ 

of Abraham and his feed, and as fuch to 

^ give them the land of Canaan for a pof- 

•ieffion. And in virtue of this promif?, 

he found himfelf bound to deliver them 

from the bondage and tyranny of Pharaoh 

and his Egyptians. Nor did he find him- 

'felf difcharged of this obligation, until he 

had put them in pofTeffion of the promifed 

.land. And on this foundation it is that 

he alFumes the title and rights of their 

Lord and King^ tempered with the amiable 

and endearing title of Father. 

It is, I believe, agreed among all Chri- 
ftians, that the whole affair of old Ifrael, 
and particularly thei^r deliverance from E-. 
gypt, and being put into the pofleflion of 
the promifed land, was a type or figure, a 
fenfible reprefentation, of^deliverance fix>m 
an infinitely worfe bondage, under fin and 
<icath^ and him who hath the power of 

death, 
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.deattij that is, the devil, who leads the 
poor thoughtlefs race of Adam captives at 
his wilL Fojh this purpofe the oiAj Soa 
of God Was ^t to be the Smnour of the 
world. And to have a fair view of dus 
divine name,' we call have no h«ter direc- 
tory than the conilitutioil of ^ace, as it 
was at firft revealed ta mankind imme«A 
diately after the fall, and carried oai irom 
time to time by the miriiftry of the Old- 
Tcftament prophets^ imtil it was perfed^ 
ed in Jeftis Chrift* 

There is one great point ^e iixc direcSted 
t(J by the Ifraelitilh covenant, orthegraxft 
of Canaan: That it was made to Abfar 
ham, the chofen head and father of ihat 
people, and confirmed by an oath } a woa- 
derful piece of cdndefceniGon ! And diis 
we find always referred to as the realbn of 
God's gracicKis forbearance of that peo^ 
pie Under their manifold provoc^ttions* 
Through him, and in virtue of the pro- 
mife made to him, all the favours he be- 
llowed were conveyed. Our Lord gives 
us the cotmter part, or what was reprdfent- 
ed by it, in thefe words, formerly quoted^ 
I appoint imto you a kingdom, as m;f 
Father hath appointed unto me j that 7*^ 

*' may 
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^- may eat and drink at my tabk in my king« 
" dom." This is ^ key to the whole teilimo-^ 
ny of God, by which the frame of the coa-» 
ftitution, or what we call the cov?nant| 
pf grace, is 'a4jufted i how the method of 
grace rakes its rife, and is Arried on to 
the full completion of it, in bringing fin-?- 
ners, rebels, enemies, to be th? fons of 
God, and in bringing tlje fons of God in- 
to glory. And CQuld it be known when 
and how this grant was naade tq Jefus 
Chrift, we Ihpuld, 1 believe, fee the true 
pxeaning of this very fignificant name E^ 
Jahim. 

That the plan of this divine conftit\i^ 

tion was laid in tjie eternal connfels of 

God, all Chriftians niuft allow. They who 

believe tlie diodlrine of th? Trinity, muft 

Relieve, that Father, Son, and Spirit, were 

equally concerned in it. It jnuft likewife 

be aclfnowle4gcd, thjit Jefus Chrift, the 

Son, or Word incarnate, was laid at the 

foundation, and pn him tjie whole was 

built ; confequently that he bore t^xat charac^ 

, ter from the date of thefe eternal counfels j 

and of courfc that the grant of eternal Ufp^ 

^ or the gift and difpolition of the kingdom, 

^as niade to him in that fame charaAer; 

that 
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that is, in our low way of apprehending 
the thing, the three Elahim made a grant to 
oneof themfelves, fuftaining that charadler. 
And we are fure enough, that the grant 
flood on certain terms j for the chara<Scr 
he bore was that of a prieft, whole prin- 
cipal bufinefs was, to put away fin by the 
appointed facrifice ; and in this cafe it was 
by the facrifice of himfelf. His prieft- 
hobd therefore mufl be of the fame date 
with the grant. 

He was a prieft therefore of an order 
petxiliar to himfelf, a prieft after the or- 
der of Melchifedeck j that is, fuch a prieft 
^as was at the fame time a king; and, as 
the Apoftle explains it, king of righteouf- 
nefs, and king of peace. And we are well 
aflured, that the whole was ratified and 
confirncied by an oath, the oath of all the 
Elahim I or, which is the fame thing, the 
oath of -^ Jehovah : ^* Jehovah hath fwora, 
^* and will not repent. Thou art a prieft 
" for ever, or an eternal prieft."' And thus 
the Apoftle illuftrates the peculiar dignity 
of his priefthood above the Levitical, that 
he was made or conftituted prieft with an 
oath, Heb. vii. 21. 

This brings us diredlJy to the native 
fenfe of this divine name; and at the 

fatoe 
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d&me time Jhews it to be wifely chofenj 
and to carry in it what is of the iitmoft 
importance to mankind ; every thing they 
"want, in order to their prefent and future 
Jhappinefs. Literally it is the fwtdrers : 
and that neceffarily takes in what is fworn 
to ; the whole fyftem of grace, and all 
that God has promifed to give to man^ 
kind in ajid by his bleiled Son. The very 
name carries in it the mod endeariijg view 
one can poffibly imagine of any being, 
SLixd a fund iriexhauftible of th.e ftrongeft 
confolation. 

It is in this view the Apoftk- reprefents 
God's oath to Abraham^ ^' He fware by 
** himfelf, faying, Surely, bkffing,! willblefs 
** thee." " — that by two inunutable things^ 
" wherein it was impoffible for God to lie, 
** we might have a ftrong confolation," &c. 
It might readily be faid, What is God's 
fwearing to blefs Abraham to us ? Indeed 
it would be nothiog, were it not for the 
matter of that bleffmg, the feed to whom 
the promifes are made, and for the hope 
fet- before us in him ^ by flying to which, 
they who do fo, contraA a new relation to 
this father of the faithful or believers, 
and thereby become keirs of the fame pror 

Vol. I. • 3 A mifes^ 
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mires, and Jehovah (lands engaged to be 
their Eiabim zs well as his. 



1 8. The PropitaJlory^ or Mcrcy^at 
Rom. iii. 2^1; Heb. ix. 5. 

By comparing thcfe two places tdgc? 
ther, we will eafily^ perceive, that the 
Apoftle means to t6ll us, that what tk 
jnercy-feat was in the tabernacle and 
temple, that Jefu5 Chrift is in the true and 
heavenly temple. Jehovah Elahim dwell 
between, or inhabited, the chgrubims of 
glory, which fhadpwed the mercy-feat; 
for io they did with their wings touching 
one another. And thus our Lord tells ns, 
that he is in tlae Father, and the Father id 
him J and that in Chrift, as his reft, the Fa- 
ther is well pleafed. His dwelling in the 
cherubims was the/enfible fign of hi? dwell- 
ing among the Ifr>aelites, and being their E^- 
lahim. His dwelling in Chrift is incompar 
rably more fo tp us, when he hath givea 
his only begotten Son, and by hina united 
himfelf tp this order of creatures. They 
who receive him as he is given, can hare 
np doubt of God's dwelline: with mca 
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iipoii earth, and that Jehovah is their Ela- 
him. 

But the title given by the Apoftle, both 
to the type arid to the antitype, carries 
ibmething farther in it ; riot only the, truth 
of the thing, but the reafon of it. /lA^nfpw/, 
1?vhich is the original term in both the paf- 
iages referred to, is more than 'i^^rftoe. Thft 
firft is a propitiatory^ the laft is propitiation^ 
the fruit or effed of it. This may perhaps 
be the reafon \vhy, in Rbm. iii. 25. (where 
•ix«ifFM», inflead of a propitiator/, is rendered 
fit propitiation) y our tranflators have infeirted 
the fupplemerit to bcy which would have 
teeii necdlefs had they kept by the nativq 
import of the original word. A propitia^ 
toryis that which makes the propitiation^ 
for that is the fame thing as making dnd 
|)ropitious or gracious, who either had Vea- 
fan to be offended, or from whom there 
was no reafon to expedl fuch favours; 

One needs no more but to read the hi-^ 
ftory of the old Ifraelites, to be affured, 
that they had .no reafon to expedl fuch ex-* 
traordinary favours as were feCured for 
them in the promife made to Abraham.^ 
And they muft be ftrarigers indeed to what 
obvioufly appears to be the ftate of man- 
k;ind^ who do not find incomparably lefs 
3 A 2 reafon 
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reafon to expeft fuch favours as the 
grant made to Jefus Chrift in their be- 
half; the grant, not only of the pardon 
of fin, but of eternal life, with all the 
pcrfedlion, glory, and happinefs, which 
attend it. That the greaC creator and 
fovereign of the univerfe fhould be thus 
propitious, and fhew fuch favours to fuch 
creatures, requires fuch a foundation to 
make it confiilent with perfedl wildOTa, 
the highcft reafon, as none but he who is 
poffejQTed of it, could either find, or lay: 
and firm and ftrong it muft not only have 
been, but appeared to men to be, which 
had the whole weight of the firmeft faith 
and hope in God to bear. 

The aflfurance which Jehoyah gave to an- 
tient Ifrael of being their Elahim, by fixing 
his throne, a throne of grace, among them, 
feven on this curfoi-y view, appears to have 
been very great. But if we may fuppofe, 
that they underftood at the fame time 
what was r^refented by the ark, with the 
law in it, covered with the mercy-feat, and 
cherubims of glory, which were but figures 
for the time then prefent, and fliadows of 
heavenly things, they muft have had the 
fame views which we have now, of the 

new 
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-ft^w head of mankind, defigned from e- 
ternity the great prieft-interceflbr, the? 
furety of the everlafting cov^iidTnt or grant 
of eternal life. In him, the prbmifed feed, 
they would find the great propitiatory, 
the true foundation and mean of convey- 
ance of all that favour and grace they re- 
ceived, or hoped to receive, from the hand 
of God ; and muft havcfeen, that the only 
•way in which they or we can believe that 
God is, or will be, propitious, is faith, or 
a believing dependence on his blood j by 
the Ihedding^ of which, he finiihed the 
work that was given him to do, fulfilled 
the terms of the grant made to him, and 
made over the fame kingdom by his te- 
ftament to all who would receive it from 
his hand, and holid it in his right. 



19. Reconciliation. 

THE direfl and immediate, and, I 
may fay, the neceflaryj fruit and ef- 
fe(5l of a propitiatory, is propitiation. And 
when God has fet forth his ever-blefTed 
Son a propitiatory, it gives a firm and fure 
foundation for the ftrongeft coiifidence, 
' ; that, 
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that (it is not, I think, proper to fay, he 
will be propitious, but that) he certainly 
lis propitious ; that is, as he proclaimed his 
name to Mofes, " Jehovah Elahim^ gracious 
" and merciful, Iqpg-fufferirig, flow id 
** wrath, and of greSt patience, forgiving 
" iniquity, tranfgreflion, and fin." That 
this is a juft account of the divine nature, 
and which we may call his very eflence, ap^ 
pears abundantly from this fingle confider^ 
tion, that, of his own proper nootion, with- 
out any external motive, he provided and 
eftabliflied the great propitiatory. And as 
that was eftablifhed from eternity in the 
unchangeable counfels of thfe Elahim, from 
theiame aera we muft date his being propi- 
tious. So that there nevet was a time when 
he could be called an erifemy to mankind ; 
though they had deferved to be treated as 
enemies, becaufe they were really fo to 
him ; enemies in theif minds through 
wicked works. 

God indeed is faid to be " angry witH 
** the wicked every day/' and to have " rc- 
" vealed his wrath from heaven againft all 
" ungodlinefs and unrightcoufnefs of men.*' 
But a father may be angry, very angrj^, 
)vith his children, and fhew his wrath by 

punifhing 
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panifliing them feverely for their faults; 
while yet he is fo far from being their er 
nemy, that this very anger, and the ftrongr 
eft expreffions he can give of it, not only 
proceed from love, but are the ftrongeft; 
pvidence of his concern fqr their v^el- 
fare. It would be enough to fay, that 
this is the very cafe with God ; but there 
is more in it. The faults of children 
not only reijedt difgrace on their parents, 
feut are otherwife often l^urtful to their iiv 
terefts. But as creatures can bring no ad-r 
vantage to the creator by all the good they 
fan do ; fq neither can their wickednef^ 
hurt him any farther than by mitring 
the effedls of his love either in themfelvea 
pr others^ And therefore the only r^afbn 
pf his anger and wrath, muft be, concern 
for the good of his creatures, ^(jcprding 
to his kind and gracious purpofei^ fet fqrth 
in.his blefled Son, the great and only pro- 
pitiatory, that fin may be deftroyed, and 
the finner faved. 

It will be proper, however, to obferve 
here, that there is no foundation in all 
this for that very lopfe affertion, which 
fome people, for very obvious reafons, 
3:ppear extremely fond of, viz. That 
God nev^r punishes an offender b^t with 
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a view to the advantage of the party M^ 
fcring.' Such is the eflential goodnefs of 
the great creator and Sovereign of the ih 
niverfe, that he cannot but hate, with the 
moft pcrfe<ft hatred, (if that expreffion may 
be allowed), all that kind of evil which 
goes under the name of fm ; the only evil 
he hates, and which he therefore will cer- 
tainly deftroy out of his world. He has 
indeed appointed, in his perfedl wifdom, 
A way in which fin may be deftroyed by 
the facrifice of his bleffed Son, the great 
propitiatory ; and they who fincerely and 
heartily acquiefce in it, may be as fure of 
pardon and eternal life as God can make 
them. But if any finner will, in any in- 
ftance, make the God of truth a liar, and 
negledl his great falvation, hp and his fin 
muft be deftroyed together. 

But however that may be, nothing can 
be inore evident from the whole of the di^ 
vine condudl, than that God is not, that he 
never was, nor indeed can be, an enemy to 
mankind: and therefore to talk of his being 
reconci/edy muft be rather fomething worfe 
than aa improper way of fpeaking, as it 
has a native tendency to confirm a finner 
in that very injurious notion ^of God, 

which 
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'Which nothing but an evil conlcience could 
ever have fiiggefted, and is the occafidn of 
all thofe doubts, fears, jealoufies, . and evil 
furmifings, wherein 'the ftrength of that 
aftoniftiing fin of unbelief lies. There 
likewife lie the roots of that heart-enmity\ 
againft God, which is the fpring of all fin. 
For fo iopg as we confider him as an ene- 
my, how is it poffible we can love him? 
Tlic Chriftian duty of loving pur enemies 
has a foundation both to\recomm,end and*^ 
enforce it^'* which can have no place here : 
it is the knowledge and belief of the love 
of God as manifefted in Chrift Jefus ; and 
that is the only thing that can deftroy our 
natural enmity, arid plant the love of God 
in our hearts. 

There are indeed feveral texts in our 

s I 

tranflation of the Old Teftament which 
feem to fpcak of God's being reconciled to 
finners. But by the moft curfory glance on 
the original and context, they only feem 
to do fo : for in thofe very cafes it plainly 
appears, that God is fo far from being an 
enemy, or ailing as fuch, that the whole 
ilefign of thofe tranfa<Slions is, to convince 
felf-condemned finners of the grofs mif- 
take, and thereby to reconcile their hearts 
- Vol. I. 3 Bl to 
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to him, by deftroying the very roots of 
their enmity againft him. 

iTiis is the view which the writers of 
the New Teftament uniformily give of the 
bufinefs of- reconciliation. The Apoftle, 
Rom. V. lo. dates the cafe plainly : "If when 
" we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
" God by the death of his Son ; much more, 
" being reconciled, We Ihall be faved by his 
" life." And yet piore. plainly, becauie more 
fully, 2 Cor. V. 1 8. 1 9, 20. " All things are of 
" God, who hath reconciled us to himfelf 
" by Jefus Chrift," &c. Thefe words need 
no commentary. So far is God from being 
an enemy, that his declared purpofe is, to re- 
concile us to himfelf by Jefus Chiift. And 
he hath taken the moft kind and endearing 
methods to effecft it : Not contented with 
fending his bleffed Son into the world, the 
moft undoubted token of his warmeft 
friendlhip and tendereft love, he hath ap- 
pointed an order of men, whom the Apo- 
ftle calls ambajfadors for Go4j whofe office it 
is to l^efeech and pray finners, in ChrilVs 
name and ftcad, to be reconciled to God. 

This naturally leads us to a more parti- 
cular confidcratiqn of the method the wif- 
domof God hath chgfenfor ircgoncilingthe 

world 
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world to himfelf ; very different indeed from 
that which the philofophers and wife men 
of the world have pitched upon; The wifeft 
of the Heathen had nothing cither to affift 
or fupport their reafbning powers, but 
fragments of old traditions, very imperfcdl, 
and miferably mangled : and yet upon 
thefe we ihall find that all their lublimeft 
notions of religion were originally founded; 
and they muft richer have made what they 
could of them, or have thrown up the 
purfiiit altogether. Accordingly one, who 
was reckoned the wifeft of them, chofe the 
laft ; and attempting to put afunder what 
the creator had infeparably joined, contri- 
ved a fyftem of what is called morality^ in- 
ftead of religion. - 

Our lateft philofophers, who ought to have 
known better, ^feem to value themfelves on 
merely copying after this pattern ; and 
what their predeceffors were forced, into 
by their circumftances, they have made their 
choice. The knowledge of God was in the 
days of the former very low. As they had no 
Convincing evidence that all things in the u- 
niverfc were 6nce nothing, they could have 
no notion of the diftinguifhing charadler 
of* the true God, viz. the creator of heaven 
3 B 2 • and 
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and earth, but what came by a faint tra- 
dition : yet this is the firft and fundamen- 
tal principle of all religion, that it is only 
by the fovereign favour and grace of the 
creator that 'any creature can fubfift. The 
moft they could make of the charadter of 
Deity, was that of an univetfal monarch j 
and even this they - were forced to limit by 
fuch reftridlions Jls are neceffary among 
men for preventing the abufe of abfolute 
power. A wife and righteous moral , go- 
vernor vvas the beft they could make of 
what they called God; and the meafures of 
his government were, rewards and punilh- 
ments, in fuch proportion as thfe philofb- 
pher thought right* 

Our moderns are nothing near fo excufe- 
able : for though they, no more than 
thofe, .either know, or can fo much as i- 
magine, any power adequate to fuch an 
efieiSt as the producing a real being out of 
nothing ; though they neither have, nor paf- 
fibly can have, any fatisfyingevidence, that 
this univerfe was once nothing, or even in 
?iny other ftate than it has been in ever 
fince there were men to obferve it; yet they 
boldly take it for granted, that all thefc 
things are the works of that being which 
they call Cod; and on this bottom build a 

iyftem 
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fyftetn of' what they call natural re- 
ligion, and fuch a ' plan of moral go- 
vernment as their Heathen predeceflbrs 
groped out for themfelvcs before them. 
And all their bufinefs is not fb much how 
to reconcile themfelves to God, as how 
to placate and reconcile a fovercign who 
has the greateft reafon to treat them as e- 
nemies* An arduous tafk this! But the 
men are fo fully pdrfiiaded of the all-fuffi- 
ciency of their own rational powers, that 
they fcorh to have any recoUrfe to foreign 
^ffiftance, unlefs perhaps to men whp 
iiave wrought upon the fame plan before 
them* 

Were men indeed as innocent as when 
the firft of the kind came out of the crea- 
tor's hands, the immenfity of perfedion 
that appears in the works which the being 
we callGc^^.is iiippofed to be the author 
of, could not fail to produce the higheft 
degree of efteem, the prpfoundeft awe and 
reverence/ And if they were perfuaded at 
' the fame time, that they owed their lives 
and all their enjoyments and pleafures of life 
to him, there would likewife be fomething 
of gratitude. This would of courfe produce 
anfwerable meafures of love, were not the 

operation 
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operation marred, partly by the terrors of ^ 
majefty ib infinitely above them, but efpe- 
cially by the uncertainty of what they have 
to hope or fear from him, or how he 
means finally to difpofe of them. Innocent 
creatures can never arrive at fuch a pitch 
of arrogance as^to claim any thing as their 
due; they find themfelves abfolutely in 
the hand of their creator, and know not how 
fbon he may fee fit to put an end to their be- 
ing. This refledlion comes with redoubled 
force on all mankind, who certainly know 
they muft die ; and that looks fo like put- 
ting an end to their being, that the very 
thought chills the heart, cafts a damp up- 
on all the comforts and joys of life, and 
of courfe deadens gratitude, and leaves 
the heart in a date of cold indifierence at 
beft : and fo long as they know of no 0- 
ther life, nor any other way of living, jea- 
loufies and fears readily creep in, that, af- 
ter all God has done for them, he may yet 
be fo much their enemy, as to deprive 
them of all he has given. 

Though this temper is bad enough, and 
fo immenfely Ihort of that ardency of love 
which is ftridly due to a benefadlor of fo 
much worth and excellence, it were well 

if 
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if the parties refentment ftopt there. But 
creatures made as we are, for a prelent 
vsrorld, and with hearts and fentiments 
formed upon the pleafiires and gratifica- 
tions in the way of living here, will find 
it very hard to be deprived of them all, as 
death certainly will deprive us of all; and 
will fcarcely be able to avoid wilhing, that 
the firil and beft of beings were fo much 
better,* or more indulgent, as to continue us 
in the eternal poffeflioii of what our hearts 
are fo warmly attached to : and when we 
are fure this cannot be, lauft not the feeds 
of enmity* be deeply planted there, though 
we dare not allow ourfelves to acknowledge 
them? 

But none of thedefcendents of Adam are, 
or can be, in a ftate of mere innocence. E- 
very creature of God was defigned to an- 
fwer fbme purpofe or other. While they 
do fo, they continue innocent ; but no 
longer; the leaft failure is criminal in fome 
degree. Whatever other jpurpofes man was 
defigned to anfwer, it may not be doubted, 
that he flood bound in the ftrongeft man-* 
ner to acknowledge his creator, and all 
his benefadipns, with the natural ho- 
mage 
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mage of adoration, the warmefl gratitude 
and love, and of courfe a hearty acquief- 
cence in every intimation of his will; 
vrhich cannot fubfift without a thorough 
confidence in his wifdpm and goodnefs. 
Where this is refufed, or even negledled, 
the man becomes criminal ; and if he con- 
tinues in that way, becomes a rebel to the 
great fovereign. 

That all the children of Adam are fin- 
ners, is a truth fo obvious, and fo xiniver*- 
fally acknowledged, that it would be idle 
to fpend words on it. For however eameft 
we may be in aflerting our innocefice in 
particular inftances, none were ever yet 
found fo mad as to fland upon their abfo- 
lute innocence ; and if we once admit that 
we are finners, it follows of courfe that we 
are abfolutely at the creator's mercy. It is 
without all difpute free to him either to 
pardon or to punifh. But, all things confi- 
dered, it will be found infinitely mpre 
probable, that he will punifh. His very 
goodnefs fervcs to make it neceflary : For 
how can a being, who perfetflly hates, and 
cannot look upon this evil, fuflTer it in his 
world? At any rate, we can never be furehe 
will pardon, unlefs he fliaU tell us fo ; nor 

how, 
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iww, and on what terms he will do fo, but 
by the intimation of his will. Thofe who 
know God's perfedl goodnefs, and abhoy- 
•ence of fin, will find all the reafon in the 
world againftit. Sin, we are fure, muft 
be condemned and deftroyed; and how 
that can be done without condemning and 
deflx^ying the finner, is beyojid the reach 
of crei^ted wifdom' to fay. 

Thei^e lies the foundation of. that enmi- 
ty fo deeply inlaid in the heart of every 
child of Adam, until they are reconciled to 
God, It is not, I believe, in the power of 
any creature, but certainly it is not in the 
power of man, to love or hate at pleafiire, 
and merely becaufe he chufes to do fo. 
There muft be fomething in the objedl 
that determines us either way, and touch- 
es the heart in a manner that is not always 
cafy to be accounted for. We naturally, and, 
I think, one may fay, heceflarily^ love 
what appears good, and in the fame man- 
ner hate what appears evil. No body will 
deny, that God is perfeflly and abfolutely 
good, and vrorthy of the higheft meafiire 
both of our efteem and love. But abfo- 
lute goodnefs, however it may approve it- 
felf ;tothe judgement, never touches the 

VdL.I, 3 C hearty 
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heart, unlefe wc find our own intercft iu 
it. Until we believe that God is good 
to us, aftd according to our notions of 
goodnefs too, the higheft approach to hijn 
goes no further than a cold approbation. 
But if we perceive, or imagine we per- 
ceive, any thing in his charader inconfift- 
ent with what we find our pleafiire in, k 
is impoflible we can be pleafed with him4 
and fo much as is wanting of that, fo 
much enmity mull be found in the heart, 
however carefully concealed. And fiich is 
the ftate of every heart where the love of a 
prefent world is the ruling paffion. But 
if one comes ferioufly to believe, that 
however good he is in his general charac* 
ter, he is an irreconcileable enemy to fin; 
he will eafily believe what an evil eon^ 
fcience fuggefts, that the finner has no 
thing to expedl but ^verlafting deftruo? 
dlion from his prefence. 

How haird it is to reconcile a finner tjo 
, God, we may eafily judge, by the meafures 
which infinite wifdom has taken to ac-^ 
complifti 16, and the little fuccefs they 
had with the generality of mankind. Se-^ 
p^Cft tells us of a- love-chirm prefcribed 
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by an old philofopher, If you ivdnt to hi be--^ 

loved^ love. And it is the only means thate- 

ver did^ or ever will fucceed* It ie the way 

perfedl wifdom has taken to reconcile fin- 

ners, enemies to God in their minds, and 

root out thofe fears, jealoufies, and mif^ 

giyings of heart, fuggefted by an evil con- 

icience^ and the love of a prefent world ; 

w^hich are fo ftrong, that we ma,y boldly 

lay, nothing but the kno^jledge and belief 

of the love of God as manifefted in Chrift, 

can efFedlually balance the heart againft 

them, and recover it to God. 

' Much has been faid by men at eafe of 

the divine placability, and the mercy and 

compaffion fo eflential to his perfedl nature. 

But when all is faid on.that fubjeft that can 

be faid, our hope can rife no higher than a 

bare poffibility ; it may be^ that the God 

^ whom we have fo long and fo IhamefuUy 

affronted, may be fo good as. to pardon us. 

But it may alfo be, that his wifdom may f^eiit 

to punifh us ; and the probability certainly 

lids on that fide. ' But fuppofe we Ihould 

carry it as high as the moll fanguine hope 

can go, and that we might be fure he will 

pardon all that is paft, what, would be the 

cffedt of it ? A bare pajcdon can only re- 

' 3 C 2 ftore 
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ftojt us to the cafe we were in before the 
fin was committed ; but give*, no fecurity 
againft after* finning, and the puniihnxent 
that it will deferve ; which mufl of courfe 
be greater, as the provocation is higher. 
Nay, and if we Ihtfuld be even fecured a- 
gainft that, the efFedl could only be, lea- 
ving us in the quiet ppfleffion of a prefent 
life, and what we can make of a prefent 
world : and * to that we know deatli will 
very foon put a final end ; and there 15 an 
end of all our hopes, unlefs we have the 
profpecSl of another life, after thefe bodies, 
which make an eflential part of the man, 
are diflblved into inanimate duft* 

Much has been faid of the natural inv- 
mortality of the foul : It is a fpirit, and 
fpirits cannot die, as animals do, by a 
diflblution of the component parts. But 
death and annihilation are two difierent 
things: and,, notwithftanding the very 
pofitive aflertions of philofophers ancient 
or modem, we are very fure the foul is 
hot the man, but a component part of 
him ; and howiever it may fubfift after fe- 
paration from the body, the man, the 
child of Adam, is dead, and can never 
live more, unlefs foul and body are again 

united* 
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\inited, A feparate foul is a being df A 
<iuite different kind ; and how it fubfifts 
and lives, what its bufinefs is, and wherein 
the pleafures and enjoyments of that life 
lie, the wifeft philofopher may imagine, 
but really can knoW no more of, than th? 
mod ignorant peafant. > 

Thefe fort of. views, it is evident, are 
by much too faint to balance the heart a- 
gainft the lofs of a prefent life, and all the 
comforts we prefently poflefs, or might 
hope to enjoy, if we could be fure of the 
continuance of it: fo that, upon the whole, 
we fhall have more reafon to be difpleafed 
than delighted with the profpedl ; and pf 
co,urfe find nothing to endear tp us the cha- 
racter of the fovereign difpofer of all. But if 
we could be fure of another, a better and 
happier life to continue for ever, after death 
has put an end to this Ihadow of life we 
derive from Adam, the cafe would be 
greatly altered, and the divine charadler 
appear in fuch an amiable light, as would 
at once captivate the heart into the warm- 
eft fentiments of gratitude and love. 

But this is an affurance that none but 
God himfelf can give ; and he has given it 

in 
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in the moft endearing manner in the record 
he has made, and the teftimony he has gi* 
ven concerning his Son: For this is the 
record, that he ha$ giwn us eternallife; 
and, for greater fecuricy, lodged, it where 'it 
muft be perfedlly fafe, even in the hands of 
his bleffedSon; lodged it as certainly there, 
as he has fent his Son to be the faviour of the 
world ; and not only all^wcd^ but command- 
ed, every m^n j without excepticMi, to receive 
him, and to tniftin him, not only for par^ 
don, but eternal life, in a perfetft conformity 
to tlie ftandard of perfedion^ Jefus the Son 
of God, exalted as he is at the right hand 
of the Msyefty on high. If we know this 
Jefusi and truft him as he defervcs, we 
muft know and believe the love of God to 
us, and love him who firft loved us. 
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TH E grace of Gpd which brings fal- 
vation, and his love to man, have 
appeared in fuch a ftrong and furpri- 
fing light, in the- gift he has made of 
Jefus Chrift, with not only pardon, 
but eternal life in him, that it i 

quite 
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quite aftonifliihg how any ikiner that 
hears the report of it, can be hardened to 
fnch. 2L degree of perverfehels, as. to ne- 
gled: fo great a falvation. .But experience 
afTures us it is a common cafe, and none 
of .us need go farthsr than ourfelves to 
feel it. Our Lqrd lets us in to the my+ 
ilery of it. The love of God, wonderfiil 
as it is, is not to be perceived but in 
Chrift; whohathafliired.us, *^ that no man 
^^canxome to him, unlcfs his heavenly 
*^ Father draw him 5" or, in other words, 
*^that no man can believe in him, ujalefe it 
** be given him of the Father." And the rea* . 
ion of this he likewife gives, viz. ^that none 
of the children of Adam have life in them-^ 
ielves, but are dead in trefpafles and fins, 
Until they are quickened with that new life 
which is lodged in his hands. There is 
hardly any thing that t^e men of the world, 
even the wifeft of them, are more loath to 
believe: but what oiir I^rd told Nicode- 
mus, though it feemed an inconceiveable 
thing to him, yet is mqft certainly true, 
^* That unlefs a man be bom again, he 
^* can by no means enter into the king- 
^* dom of heaven J " and jthat is the fame 
with obtaining etertial life j which cannoi 

be 
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be but by entering the child of Adam in- 
to the fpiritual and eternal world. 

That there is a fpiritual and eternal 
world, completely provided for the fubfiil* 
ence And entertainment of created fpirits, 
its natural inhabitants, is as certain, as 
that there is a God, and fuch beings as 
created fpiriis. But of that world we never 
had known, nor yet can know any thing, 
with tolerable certainty, but by report, and 
the teftimony of fuch as are acquainted 
with it. We have no correfpondence 
with any of the created inhabitants, and 
can have no information but from him 
who has given us hopes of being admit" 
ted there. He has given information fo far 
as we are capable of receiving it ; but that 
can be no further than human language has 
words to exprefs, or than our world hath 
images to convey, fome notion of thefe un- 
feen things : for diredl ideas we neither have, 
nor can have, of any of thofe things which 
cannot be imaged. From, what falls under 
our obfervation in the fenfible and ratio- 
nal world, all our defcriptive terms are, 
and muft be taken ; and all the knowledge 
we can receive of that unfeen world, muft 
fuhfift in pure analogy, aijd the refem^ 

blance 
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blance which this of ours bears to it. And 
in this view we are direded to confider it 

. as a defigned figure, or fenfible reprefen- 
tation, of eternal and unfeen things. 
• We can fay nothing about life or being 
farther than we can gather from what we en- 

Joy of them; but the things themfelves are 
as much myfteiy to us as creation out of 
nothing. We may know how we came into 
this world, and enter upon life ; how we 
are fupported and maintained in the pof- 
feflion of it ; and how we are fitted and 
qualified, by the powers belonging to it, for 
the bufinefs and enjoyments of life : and 
that is all we have any concern with; the 
giving and difpofal of life are entirely in the 
hand of the creator. 

The life we now enjoy was originally 
lodged in the hands of our firft fathe/, 
and from him derived down to all his po- 
fterity in the courfe of what we call ordi'* 
nary generation^ the only method of en-^ 
trance into this world. In thiis way all 
the powers neceffary for living, fgr taking 
in the proper food and nourifhinent for 
fupporting life, and raifing the nian to his 
propier degree of ftature, and ftrength of 
body or mind, are conveyed. But all de^- 
Vol. I. 3 D pends' 
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pends on die connection eftablifhed be* 
tweenus, and die material fyftem in wluch 
we fubfifl ; die heat and light of the fun, 
and the air we conftantly breathe in. When 
this connection is broken, though there is 
not any particle loft, life is at an end ; the 
man dies ; and the curious bodily ma*- 
chinery is crumbled into its original duft 
No body will imagine that fpirits can 
be fupported in life by the fame means 
that our bodies are; but it would at once 
be a very gro(s and dangerous miilake, 
to think that life is eifential to them; 
or, which is the fame thing,, that they 
have life in themfelves. There is a fpiri- 
tual fyftem as well as a material one, and 
it is in dependence on, and connexion 
with, that fyftem, that fpirits live. TherCy 
we are told, i? fpirit anfwering pur mate- 
rial air^; and in the original languages there 
is but one word for both. There alfo u 
the light of life, and that fpiritual wanndi 
and heat in which life confifts ; all of them 
as neceflary for fupporting the life of a 
Ipirit, as the materia] light and air are for 
fupporting the natural life. Whenever this 
connedtion is broken, the fpirit muftdie; 
that is, though the fubft^ice of it cpnti^ 
iiue§ the fame, y?t it muft be inqap^blp of 

exerting 
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exerting the proper funftions of 'the fpiri- 
tual life ; or, to fay the thing in the moft 
proper terms human language affords, it 
cannot live upon God, and take in the 
pleafures and gratifications, the comforts 
and joys, which are to be found in Ijim, 
vrho is the very life, and^ we may fay, the 
Only fubftance of the fpiritual and eternal 
world. 

That this is the very ftate in which all 
the children of Adam are naturally found, 
none, I think, needs to be told. They who 
doubt of it, need only try what they can 
mike of God, of the happinefs, pleafure, 
^nd joy, which are certainly to be found 
in beholding the glory of God, and in 
the fenfe of his friendfliip and love; and 
they will find themfelves abfolute ftran- 
gers to that way of living. Sin made 
the feparation between the creator and 
our firft father ; and the infurmountable 
diftance has been continued and kept up 
by the fame unhappy means. In his 
great goodnefs he has provided a way for 
deftroying fin, and faving the finner. The 
fulnefs of life is lodged in Jefus Chrift, 
who is the head of mankind in the fpiritual, 
and eternal world, even as the firft Adam 
was in this ; and the fpiritual life muft be 
3 D 2 conveyed. 
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conveyed from him in a manner fomethmg 
analogous to the conveyance of this natu- 
ral one. And thence arifes the name of 
regeneration and the new birth, th^ way in 
which the Apoflle faith mankind are fa*^ 
yed: Titw iii. S. 6. ^ Not by works of righ- 
" teoufnefs which we have done, but ac- 
" cording to his mercy he faved us, by the 
" wafhing of regeneration, and renewing 
" of the Spirit; which God, in his love 
" and kindnefs to man, fheds or pours 
V out abundantly through Jefus Chrift the 
" Saviour." 

How the conveyance of Ufe is made, ei- 
ther in the one birth or the other, is no 
more poflible to be apprehended, than how 
life was given to the firft man. In the natu- 
ral birth into this external world, however 
the body may be formed by the mediation 
of material mechanifm, it is, I believe, al- 
lowed by every body, that there is an in- 
terpofal of divine power equivalent at leaft 
to that by which being was firft given to 
all things. The fecond birth, by which 
the children of Adam are born again, into 
the fpiritual world, we find defcribed in 
the fame terms : It is faid to be a new crea- 
tion, the ivorkman/hip of God ; and the ef- 
fe(5l of it is ftyled a new creature. 

I 
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I know not why men fhould have been 
£b loath to admit the native and proper 
fenfe of thefe terms, and fo anxious td 
have them ranked in the clafs of ftrained 
and high-founding metaphors, unlefs it 
be, that they cannot reconcile proper 
creation, or the interpofal of creating 
power,, with their darling plan of moral 
government : and they are indeed in-* 
confiftent ; for the Appftle exprefsly op-' 
pofes faving by wqrks of righteoufnefs, 
to faving by regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Spirit. And how can they be 
faid to be bom of God, and bom of the 
Spirit, as the only way by which finners can 
be entered into the fpiritual and eternal 
world, if there is not an exertion of the 
lame power wiiich entered them into the 
material: world, by the firft, and what we 
call the natural birth ? 

But the evidence does not ftand fingly 
on the words and terms which perfect: wif^ 
dom has choferi, though that ought to 
carry full convi<5lion ; the very nature o£ 
the thing requires fuch an interpofal of 
divine power. The two worlds into which 
the firft and fecond birth enters men, are 
eflentially different, even as different as 
God and the creature ; confequently, the 

way 
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way of living, and of courfe the principle 
we call life^ which fits and qualifies the 
creature for either ftation and way of living, 
muft be equally different. The life conveyed 
from the firft man enters us into this pre- 
fent world, and qualifies us for the way of 
living here, viz. living upon the creature: 
A life which the curfe of God refts upon, 
and will certainly deftroy ; and a life 
which is fo far from fitting us for living 
as fpirits do, living on God as children do 
oh their father, that it is utterly inconfiftent 
with it, infomuch that na.man can enter 
upon this new life, but by crucifying, mor- 
tifying, and renouncing the former : " Flefli 
** and blood cannot inherit the kingdom oi 
" God." The love of a prefent life and of a 
prefent world, the conftituent principle of 
the child of Adam ; and the love of God,^ 
the conftituent principle of the new crea- 
ture ; are utterly inconfiftent, and deftroy 
one another. 

That thefe are refpe<5tively the confti- 
tuent principles of the two lives conveyed 
to, us by the firft and fecond birth, the 
experience of many thoufand years, even as 
many as the world has ftood, abundantly 
proves. The Spirit of God conveyed 
through Jefus Chrift produces the one, the ' 

fpirit 
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fpirit of the world, indeed the fpirit which 
works in the children of difobedience, in- 
fluences the other. Nature can rife no 
higher than to t^ke in the report of the 
life which the fpirit of Chrift gives, and 
to balance it by the powers of reafon : and 
tho* reafon will give its verdict on Chrift's 
fide ; yet it has not fufficient ftrength to de- 
ftroy the love of the world, and the appe- 
tites and paffions raifed apd employed un- 
der it. The ftrong man armed will keep 
the houfe, until a ftronger than he comes, 
takes away his armour, calls put his ftufF, 
and fits it up for himfelf. And the power 
that is neceffary for that purpofe, or fo 
much as to bring a child of Adam to be- 
lieve in Chrift, ^ and of courfe to live by^ 
him, muft be the fame, as the Apoftle tells 
• us, that raifed up Chrift from the dead. 
But, fay our wife men, there can be no. 
new creation, nor new birth here, but 
only a metaphorical one ; for there is no 
new fubftance created, nor any new fa- 
culties giyen, only the old ones are re- 
fined, and directed to their proper ob- 
jedls. Should we fee one of thofe animals 
vft are beft acquainted with, taken from 
^e plough or the pafture, transformed into 
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i man, and endued with a capacity for ei;L*. 
tering into all the refinements of naetaphy-* 
fical, and the fnoH abflnife parts of natu- 
ral philofophy, we would readily fay there 
was a new creation : and yet, if Jefus 
Chrift and his apofUes do not deceive us, 
the natural or animal man, the mere child 
of Adam,' who is at his highefl: only a li- 
ving foul, is really as incapable of living 
as fpirirs do, until he is transformed in 
the fpirit of his mind by the Spirit of life 
conveyed by Jefus Chrift the creator. 
By what falls under our fenfe^ in the. aoi- 
mal or vegetable creation, we are able to 
diftinguilh one fpecies from another, and 
to obferve whatever fupernatural changes 
may be made in any of them. But fpirite 
are not the objects of pur bodily fenfes j we 
know nothing of their fubftance, aad but lit- 
tle of their properties and powers ; and from 
' the fuperficial knowledge we have of theii* 
nature, are apt to imagine they are all of 
one kind : though, for any thing we know, 
they may be as different from one another, 
according to the feveral purpofes they are 
defigned to anfwer, as the feveral kinds of 
animals are. Human fouls are evidently 
a very low, if not the loweft clafs of all, 

defigned 
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^eflgned to adl not ^ only in conjunction' 
with, but in abfblute dependence on, grofs 
material bodies. The perceptive powers, 
6n which all, our knowledge is founded, 
extend no further than material objedls, 
and what we are confcious of in ourfelyes, 
and a prefumption that other men are like 
us. Our adlive powers are in the fame 
manner very limited^ The whole of the 
fpiritual world lies fo far beyond our reach, 
that we can make nothing of it, until he 
who breathed or infpired the breath or 
Ipirit of life into the.firft man^ infpires or 
conveys the fpirit and life of Chrift, and 
either gives new powers j^nd faculties, or 
enlarges ^nd new-moulds the old ones, in 
a fuitablenefs unto the place and ftatiou 
they are advanced to in Chrift, fo as to 
enable them to perceive fpiritual objedts^ 
to judge of their wopth and e:$cellency, 
and to find their pleafure, happinels, and 
joy, in Gad, through the Lord Jefus 
Chrift, . 

Could we make out a defcription of this 
fame fpiritual world into whiqh the chil- 
dren of Adam are entered by the new 
birth, of the way of living there, thq 

VuL,;!. 3 E bvifiae^ 
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bufinefs and employments of the inhabi-r 
tants, their enjoyments and happinefs in 
the all-fufficiency of Jehov^ah, it would 
appear with convincing evidence, tha^ 
there is in every refp^dl as proper creation 
in the new birth as in the pld. But this i^ 
as impoffeble as it is to give a detail pf the 
fulnefs and all-fufficiency of that God who 
is all in all there, yea, the very fubftance of 
that world, and of the happineis that thofe 
who are entered there muft find in him 
:who is love, ajid appears in that araiablq 
charadler to all the inhabitants j for they 
are all his children through Jefus Chrift, 

This the Apoftle John celebrates, as at 
pnce the ftrqngeft evidence, and the moft 
endearing commendation of the love pf God> 
I John iii. i . And well he might. It wa^ 
much that the great proprietor and fove- 
reign of heaven and earth ihould ponde- 
fccnd to pardon finners, rebels; enemies; 
it was more, that he Ihould make them 4 
free gift of eternal life in his own blefled 
Son, and thereby juftify them frota all 
things, from which it vsras impqflible foj 
them to be juftified by any law that could 
be given, or any meafures of moral govern- 
. pient; but the endearing manner in which 

" the 
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fee gift is conveyed crdwils atll: ** Behold! ; 
** what manner of love the Father hatK 
*^ beftowed dn us, thatt we fhould be cal-* 
^ led the fons of God?" The higheft ti- 
tle, the neareft and moft endearing rela- 
tion, and at the fame time theliappieft; 
for the Apoftle's conclufion is out of dif- 
pute, " If childreri, then heirs ; heirs o£ 
** God, and joint heirs with Chrift." 

Men may adopt ftrangers into their fa- 
inily ; they can give the rank, and a right 
to the inheritance of the family : but they 
cannot give them the fpirit of children ; they 
muft take them as they find them. But it 
does not become hinK ^ho is perfedt in 
imderftanding and wifdom tt> ad6pt . at 
fahdomi. Wheni he confers the relatioii 
and rights, he at the fame time gives thenr 
the fpirit of children, andforrns them inttf 
a ineetnefS for the dignity of, that ftation, 
ind ,^ Capacity df enjoying the inheritance: 
*• For w€ know, when he the blefled and 
" glorious Son of God fhall appear, we 
" fhall be like him ; for we ftiall fee him 
" as he is." To be made like the blefled, 
the glorious Son of .God! who is ** the 
^ brightnefs or fhine of the Father's glory, 
** and the^^J)refs image of his perlbn," is^ 
3 E 2 fnrply 
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furely to be made as like God as itis poflibfe 
for a creature to be. And muft not thefe be 
an order or fpecies of beings very different 
from the natural children of Adam, who 
bear only the image of that earthly man ; 
living fouls, pr rather living bodies, and no 
more i or, as tlie Apoftk defcribes them, 
" fenfual, having not the Spirit.^ 

Thus there is made, and thu& only can 
be made, an efie(5tual provifioh againfl a 
difficulty which has veiy juftly puzzled the 
wifeft moral governors ; when \t is fit to 
- pardon, and when to punifh, offenders and 
criminals. It is not enough to fay,^^ as many 
who reckon themfelves very wife take upoft 
them to fay, that the penitent ought to 
be pardoned, and the impenitent punifh- 
ed. But what wiidom can determine with 
any certainty wh6are truly penitent? and 
yet more, what fccurity can be had of fuch 
a mutable and weak being as man, that he 
fliatl not on fome new temptation fall into 
the fame crimes ? An experiment, was made 
on the moft perfedl man that ever was ; 
and after his fliameful failure, who of his 
pofterity could be fit to be trufted ? There 
was indeed one, and only one; but he had" 
tflie fulnels of the Divine Spirit dwellings iir 

himv 



him i and nothing can fecure the creature 
but the fitme Spkit* . 

I - -- ' . 

21. The Spirit^ and hfpiratton. 

THE Apoftle has faid' fo exprefsly, 
' " that if any man has not the Spi- 
*^ rit of Chrift, he is none of his/' that 
none who know anyi thing of Chrift dare 
venture to deny it : nor indeed will any 
doubt of it, but fuch as flatter themfelves 
they can do well enough without him ; or 
at leaft that they n^td no more but to 
have the terms of life propofed to them, a 
law which fhall give life, by the obfervance 
of which they are to^work out their own , 
falvation. But, unhappily for them, the A- 
poftle knew of no fuch law; for he tells us 
very exprefsly, there wa& nio^ fuch law exift- 
ing* in his time ; and m his time the way of life 
was finally adjufted andlcttled. And hence it 
appears certain, that if there is any law now 
among men which pretends to convey life to 
the obfervers of it, or gives them any hope 
In that way, it can be none of God's ma- 
ihig. . .He has left no pofTible v.^ay to e- 
' • tcrnal 
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terrial life, but tHe free {overcLga gift hi 
Kas made of it in las Son ; nor any dthet 
way of conveying life, hfut by his Spirit. 

The record we have in our hands of 
Cod's Ways with maij is, from the begin- 
hidg to the end of it, fo' full Of the fame 
Spirit, that there is no getting rid of the 
term, without ablblutely rejedling the 
whole record. But the word happens to 
be iifed there, and yet more in common 
language, in very differerrt fenfes, which 
has given octafiori to very different con- 
ftruclioris of words which feem to be in 
themfclves very plain' ; and thence occafioa 
has been taken to explain away the mean* 
ihg of feveral propofitions, which oh^ 
fliould think could not be iniltaken. 
; The term Jpiritj in its firft and native 
fenfe, denotes a fubftahce, of a nattire al- 
together, and almoft in every ref jpecl, dif- 
ferent from matter ; arid is applied pri- 
fnarily to the firft being, the Fatheir of fpi- 
rits, as thei' Apoftle very emphatically call^ 
him who has life in himfelf, and is the 
fountain of life to all created fpirits, thofc 
we call angels y and the fouls of men. Hence^ 
by a very natural tranfition, the fpirit o^ 

mm 
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jnan is ufed to denote the tenaper and difHr 
pofition by ^yhich all one's ^dlions, and 
the whole condudl of life, are regulated and. 
direded; the inward lentimenf, the fprlng 
and direclor of theip aU > and very often 
is applied to the gofpel, in oppofition to 
the letter of Mofes's Taw, as that ijrhich 
gives it allits wort^ and value, and where? 
in its life and power confifts. 

Could we attain any fatisfying notion of 
that kind of. beings which merit the name 
of fpirits, we wpuld be at no lofs to fee 
the reafon of the apparently different apr 
plicatiQns of that term to iiibjedls fo great- 
ly different. Phijofophers, and philofo- 
phical divines, have laboured, \jrith great 
eamcftnefs, to maljie out what they i:all 
the idea of a fpirit : and, to fay the thing 
as it is, they niigh^ with as much profpe(3: 
of fuccefs h^ve attempted to make an ir 
rnage of it* Several have flattered them* 
felyes, that they had as diftin^;, and fome 
^ay even more diftin^, ideas of fpirit^ 
than we have of paatter : but when they 
come to c;xplain themfelves, it amounts to 
po more than that w^ have no idea of ei-t 
ther, but only of fome properties and 
powers belonging to them, by which the 

unknown 
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tjiikiiown fubftances arc diftinguifhed from 
ono-another. How far thefe refiniags arc 
coniiftent with the common fenfe and ex- 
perience of the world, I do not determine: 
but this I muft fay, that thefe fubtile me- 
taphyfics have made no manner of ad- 
dition to nfeful knowledge ; but, on the 
contrary, have opened up a fund of fcep* 
ticifin, of which we have no way to relieve 
ourfelves, but by returning to common 
fenfe, and what lies within the compafs of 
experience and obfervation. 
* Before any of thofe cant terms which 
learned foppery has introduced, were 
known, the world was, and, the bulk of 
mankind, which never heard of them, 
ilill are, poffeffed of a diftindtion be-' 
tween matter and fpirit, which anfwers 
all the purpofes of life every jot a« well; 
and fo much better, as, being founded oa 
plain obfervation, it is equally intelligi- 
ble to the learned and unlearned^ Thofe 
parts of the univerfe which are perceived 
to be dead and inadlive,^ incapable of fo 
much as moving themfelves, they call mat-^ 
ter; and whatever pofFcITeth, or appears 
to poflefs, adlive ' powers, a capacity of 
fnoving themfelves, or putting othet thing* 

i^ 
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in motion, or, in other word^, a capacity 
of producing thought, or motion, is cal- 
led j^inV. And I ftrongly fufped, all die 
learned labours of philofophers put toge- 
ther, will never, at leaft in this worl^, be 
able to carry it farther. 

In this view, it- will eafily appear how 
the term Jpirit is very properly ufed in 
all the above cafes : And the precife appli- 
cation of it (when it denotes a particular 
kind of being, and when it is defigned to 
exprefs the executive and adlive powers of 
any agent) will not be found hard to be 
adjufted by an hoiieft unbiafled mind. In 
the prefent cafe, it will not be difficult to 
difcover when the principal agent is meant, 
and when the under-agent, or inftrument 
by which the effedl is produced, Is to be 
underftood by that term. The fountain 
and fulnefs of life Hes in God : It is con- 
. veyed through Jefus Chrift, by whom all 
things were and are created : The grant 
lies in the gofpel, the only way we come 
either to the knowledge, or title to the pqf- 
feffion, of it : but it is the Spirit, promif- 
cuoufly called the Spirit of God and of 
Chrift, which makes the conveyance eflfec- 
tual, or rather in which the life of our 
fpirits hes. ♦ 

Vol. I. 3 F ' That 
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That the fpiritual or Chriftian Hfc lies 
in the abiding and indwelling of this fame 
promifed Spirit, may not, nor can be refu- 
fed by any who acknowledge the New- 
Teftament writings. All true Chriftians 
are born of this Spirit ; and by being thiis 
bom, our Lord fays they are fpirit. And 
furely that which is born of the Spirit muft 
be different from the Spirit of which it is 
born ; and therefore this Spirit niuft be an 
agent as different from that divine ftate 
and temper of mind by which the new 
creature is diftinguiflved from the old, as 
the eaufe is frpm the effedl. 

It is the fame Spirit which was given to 
dwell in the man Jefus, and by being gi- 
-ven without meafure, diftinguilhed him 
from, and exalted him infinitely above, all 
the reft of mankind ; the fame Spirit which 
he promifed to fend upon his difciples when 
he was about to leave them, and which 
fliould fupply his abfence greatly more to 
their advantage than his fenfible prefence; 
that Spirit which fliould lead them into 
^11 ti^uth, 'bring all things to their remem- j 
brance, take his things, (and all that the 
father has, he fays, is his), and fliew Acm 
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to tberii, fliould help all their infirmities, 
7 and be ^nabfolute and complete Comforter. 

i to th^Hl* y ^ 

I By the image that is given us of this 

new birth in the firft natural one, and the 
analogy or refemblance held forth to us in 
that expreffion, we are naturally led to 
conceive, that this Spirit of life anfwers 
the fame purpofe in the pure fpiritual life, 
that the breath of life does in the imper- 
fedl animal one, viz. that by this there is 
eftabliflied a connedtion with, and de- 
pendence on, the fpiritual fyftem, foi^ fpiri- 
tual lubfiftence and life, even as we are con- 
nected with the material one by the air we 
breathe in, and without which we can by 
no means fubfifl. And further, as this air 
• in which we breathe, is not fo properly 
an effed, as the very fubftance of the ma- 
ferial fyftem ; fo muft this Spirit be in the 
fpiritual one ; that is, in the very Spirit 
of God in Jefus Chrift, we live, move, 
and have our being ; which cannot be at 
all conceived or apprehended, but by- a 
Trinity in the Divine Unity, which we 
have defigned and diftinguiflied by the 
names of Father , the Word or Son, and E- 
ternal Spirit^ the fame divine fubftance in 
3 F 2 all, 
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all, diftinguifhed in a manner far above 
human, and very probably above all crea- 
ted apprehenfion, fubfifting and adling in 
and by one another. 

How this fam^ Spirit is conveyed aad 
communicated by Jefus Chrifl to his dif- 
ciples and followers, we can no more ap- 
prehend, than how he made the world, 
and breathed the breath or fpirit of life 
into the firft man. We can obfcrve what 
is done, the effedts and confequences of 
this unfpeakable gift ; and that is enough 
for us. We are told by our Lord himfelf, 
who perfectly underftood the affair, " that 
" as the living Father fent him, and he 
" lives by the Father j fo all that have 
" heard and learned of the Father, and 
" come to him, fliall live by himj" that 
by this one Spirit they are united to him 
in the nearcft and inoft intimate manner, 
and are one fpirit with him; that his life 
is communicated to them fo really, and 
without any figure, that in ftriA propriety 
of fpeech, it is not they, but Ghrift who 
lives in them : he is their life, and with 
him that life is hid with God; and be- 
caufe he lives,, they fliall live alfo. 

The native confequence of this convey- 
ance 
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ance of the Spirit of life, and of the new 
life thus communicated to them, is a ndw 
way of living: for they who have the Spi- 
rit and lifTof Chrift, live in this Spirit, and 
walk in this Spirit ; that is, they follow Jefus, 
they live and walk as he did; for if there 
is the fame fpiiit, there muft be the lame 
mind, to fee things in. the fame light, and 
accordingly to form the fame judgement 
of them, and confequentl^ to efteem and 
defpife, to love and hate, juft as he did. 
This is the new heart and new fpirit, the 
divine nature the Apoftle fays they are made 
partakers of : the law of love is written 
in their heart; and the Apoftle John af- 
£ures us, '* that he that dwelleth iii love^ 
^* dwelleth in God, and God in him ; for 
'' God is love." 

The wife men of the world will fay, as 
Nicodemus did, '^ How can thefe things 
" bej" Itmuftbefo^; for the Apoftle has 
told us, ** That the natural man," one who' 
is merely a child of Adam, " receiveth not 
" the things of the Spirit of God ; neither 
" can h^ know them, becaufe they are 
" fpiritually'difcerned." And indeed the 
very nature of the thing declares it. The 
way of the Spirit cannot be known but 
by feeling the powerful efFeds of it. And 
• ^ thefe 
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thefe none can either feel or perceive, but 
fuch as are alive ; as they, and they only, 
are ^ho believe. They have the witnefs 
in themfelves, but cannot fliow it to thofe 
who want the fpiritual difcerning, any 
more than one who has the moft perfeft 
life 45f his eyes can fhow the light of the 
fun to a blind man. In both cafes, it is 
' only by doing what the other cannot, that 
they can make them believe there is any 
flich thing. In many inftances, the old 
prophets Ihowed the Spirit and power of 
the true God ; but never did. the Spirit ap- 
pear fo illuftrioufly as in his; defcent upoij 
the difciples after their mailer s afcenfioit 
By what was then done upon them, wc 
fee what the Spirit can do, and needh^vc 
no doubt of his anfwering every purpofe 
he is promifed for. 

I hinted before, the purpofes on which 
our Lord promifed to his difciples to fend 
the Holy Spirit thj^ Comforter : the fum 
of the whole is, " That he Ihould teach 
*^ them all things.'' 

None will be fo foolifli as to imagine, 
that the promife imported their being made 
onmifcient, any more than the Spirit's be- 
ing promifed to ** lead them unto all truth" 
did. There are many things v^hich it is 

impoffible 
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impaffible for man, or any creature, to 
loiow ; many more which he has no oc* 
cafion for the knowledge of; and many 
which it might be hurtful to him to know; 
as indeed all "ufelefs knov\f ledge muft be 
hurtful, as it diverts the attention from 
minding and improving what is maft 
neceffary. But this we may be very iiire 
of, that the gift of the Spirit' carries in it 
all that we need : and how the Spirit, or, 
which in this cafe is the fame thing, how 
the almighty pow^r of the creator, efiedls 
this, is none of our bufinefs to know, nor 
conld the knowledge of it anfwer any good 
purpofe to any of mankind* 

But vain man will be wife : and if we 
will needs be diving into a fecret which 
none but God is capable of underftanding, 
it would be proper to begin fomewhat 
lower, and, we may fay, nearer home. 
How came we to be provided with the per- 
ceptive powers we find ourfelves in pojP- 
feffion of, and every particular fenfe fo 
exadly fuited to its object? It will be faid, 
all this was adjufted by the perfecfl wif- 
dom and under^anding of the creator. But 
it is evident this is no anfwer to the que- 
itionj ^nd that we are ftill left entirely in 

the 
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the dark how the thing was.effedted by tlus 
fame divine wiClom artd almighty power. 
If we look further into ourfelves, the 
ftate and furniture of our minds, and 
what we call mental poivers^ which go by the 
general name of reqfon and underjianding^ it 
will readily be allowed by all who acknow- 
ledge a creator^ that all this is his work. 
But the profoundeft philofopher has never 
been able to fay how it is done, any fur-? 
ther than Mofes has told us, that he 
breathed or infpired into man the breath 
or fpirit of life : and, I beGeve, it is from 
this that infpiration is become a common 
word in all or moll languages, and the 
only term they have for expreffing the di- 
vine communications of peculiar gifts to 
men. It is, I believe, commonly relbid- 
cd to the revelation of the divine mind and 
will ; but then we have no other word left 
for the conveyance of life, and all the 
powers of life. Bjat, however we apply the 
term, we can make no more of it, than 
that there is fomething done by the crea- 
tor which we call by that name, and 
which produces real and fenfible effeds; 
and when it is thus underftood, it will ap- 
pear to be no iuch extraojpdiriary things 

it 
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it is commonly tEought to bep ^nd that, 
indeed, every man wHo has a fpirit irl 
him, is really more or le£s irifpired. 

Thofe Intel's who uiiderftood the afiait 
beft, being themfelves infpired in what is 
thought to be the higheft fenfe^ exprels 
at by God's giving another fpirit, and th^ 
Spirit of God coming upon one, arid con- 
veying fuch peculiar gifts, or making fuch 
improvements or alterations as he fees pro- 
per : and they extend it far ; to mechani- 
cal fkill, as in the cafe of Bezaliel and Aho-^ 
liab ; to wifdom and underftanding, as in 
Solomon and others. He gave Saul another 
fpirit i his fpirit was taken from him, and 
an evil fpirit from the Lord troubled him. 
The different meaiuf es of this gift are to 
be feen in the ordinary and extraordinary 
prophets under the old difpenfation ; and 
by the whole hiftory, it appears, that the 
fpirit of man is abfolutely in the creator d 
haiid, to give or take away what gifts and 
endowments he pleafes j that is, to give or 
with-hold his Spirit. 

But nevef was this matter fet in fo 
dear a light as in the cafe of the tw? Ive 
difciples of Jefus. That there might be 
no room left for the flighteft funnifes, and 

Vol. I. 3 G that 
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that all men might fee that the whole was an 
effecfl of immediate divine power, he chofe 
his difciples out of .the loweft and moft 
contemptible clafs which was to be found in 
that nation, which was very far from be- 
ing refpediable in the eye of the world: 
the moft noted of them were poor illite- 
rate fifliermen of Galilee, During the 
time of their mafter's continuance with 
them on earth, they had fuch a meafure of 
the Spirit as raifed them not only greatly 
above what they formerly were, but even 
above the wifeft and moft learned men of 
that nation ; and the mafters of Ifrael, with- 
out doubt, knew more of God than all the 
world bcfides. But, to the time of their 
mafter's refurre<5lion, and afcenfion to hea- 
ven, they continued under fo much weak- 
nefs and ignorance of the moft neceflary 
truths, that after all the pains he had ta- 
ken in teaching and inftrudling theiu^ 
they could not believe his refurredlion, un- 
til they were forced to it by fenfible evi-: 
dencc. 

But when the promife he had made 
them came to be fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecoft, then it appeared to what afto- 
nilhing height, and how near perfedion^ 
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tlie Spirit could raife theloweft of mankind. 
The gift of tongues was the moft obvious 
and ftriking effedl, becaufe it was utter- 
ly inconceiveable how ignorant unlearned 
men could in a moment acquire thq^ un- 
derftandin'g of all languages then in being. 
The power that was given them of heal- 
ing difeafes without any fenfible meansi 
was not to be accounted for but by the 
power of God being prefent with them. 
But what was leaft obvious* to fenfe, was 
by far the great§ft miracle ; the aflonijQiing 
meafures of knowledge and underftanding 
in the moft fecret myfteries of the kingdom 
of G6d ; and, what is yet more, the forming 
their hearts, their fentiments, affecSlionsi 
and paffioris, upon thefe views ; fo that the 
world, with all its allurements and terroi^s, 
was treated with the utmoft coht^mpt, and 
could not make the leaft impreffion oa 
their refolution and behaviour. The A- 
poftle fays it ftrongly ; the world was cru-^ 
cijied^ made a dead thing, to them, and 
they were dead to the world. 

This aftonifhing fa6l, in all the circum- 

ftances and confequences of it, ftands fb 

diftiniSlly recorded, that we need not enter 

upon particulars j and is fo fully attefted, . 

^ G 2 that 
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that wc cannot avoid believing it, without 
I'cfblving to believe nothing. It may perhaps 
be faid, This was an extraordinary cafe, for 
finfwering an extraordinary pccafion ; but 
what is that tp ordinary Chriftians in or-: 
dinary cafes ? The mealiire pf that infpi- 
ration, or effufion of the Spirit, was indeed 
extraordinary, and attended with fenfible dr- 
cumftances fuited to the occ^fion ; but the 
gift itfelf was l^y no means confined to the 
apoftles in the truth and reality of it. So fap 
from it, that all who believed in Chrift had 
the Holy Spirit given, even in a feofible man- 
ner, by the laying on of the hands of the 
apoftles ; infomuch that the Appftlc fay^ 
cxprefsly, " If any man have HQt thq Spirit 
" of Chrift, he is none of his/' . This we 
find taken for granted in all thg appftqli- 
cal writings; infomuch that the gofpel 
they preaqhed is called the mini^^m of 
the Spirit; and unto this fam,Q Spirit wq 
find all the fruits and efiei^ of the golpel 
Attributed. And that we may not imagine 
this was only a temporary difpeniation, the 
whole ftands on the in4iipenfable promife 
of giving a new hearty and a new fpirit, 
^nd writing God's law there, the fubftance 
^f that covqnant or grant of which Chrift 
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is the mediator and furety. And {0 late a^ 
j:he tii»« wheji the Apqftle John wrote his 
epiftles, it was the coiivijfion'privileg.e of 
.Chrifltians p have ?.n undion or anointing 
from the Holy One, by ^hich they were 
taught all things ; and fo eflential to Chri- 
iiianity, that no man cpuld fay Jefus wa^ 
the Lord, but by this Spirit. 

By this we may be diredled what to 
think of the commonly- received njaxicn/ 
that fince fhe finilhing the New-Teftament 
writings, infpir^tion ha§ ce^fed ; and all 
pretenlions to it are branded with the odious 
title of eftthufiqfin ; a cant word, which has no 
detennined nteaning as now ufbd ; and in 
the language froni which it is takeq, was 
deemed to be the fame with infpiration, ox 
being aftuated by a Divine Spirit. If the 
meaning of the maxim is only, that thcr^ 
is no revelation of new truths, or terins of 
acceptance with Cod, which are/^nQt coUt 
taincd in thefe writings, it is certainly 
true. But whether the impreffirig theftr 
truths on the minds and conlciences of 
men, and forming their hearts and fenti^ 
ments upon them, is not as real infpira- 
tion, as the original revels^tion to thofe 
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who thus delivered them down to us, is 
another queftion, or rather ought not to 
be queftioned or doubted : and indeed 
there never was, nor ever will be, a real 
Chriftian, who is not as really iqfpired with 
the truths of the gofpel as the apoftles 
themfelves were, and by the fame Spirit 
joo, though in a different manner and de* 
gree, which accordingly produces the fame 
effecSls proportionally. 

It may perhaps contribute fomething 
towards our forming Ibme conception of 
this truly myfterious affair, which, in it^ 
felf, is, and muft be, abfolutely incom- 
prehenfible, if we confider attentively the 
feveral cafes recorded in the hiftory of the 
gofpel, of perfbns poffeffed by other fpi- 
rits, evil ones, or devils. We are plainly 
enough told, that thefe unhappy creatures, 
though moft of them had intervals, when 
they might be faid to be themfelves, yet 
were under the power of thefe fpirits, to 
aft in them and by them ; that it was not 
fo properly they who ad6d, as the fpirit 
that poffeffed them. One damfel we find 
was poflefled with a fpirit of divination; 
and as many of thefe demoniacs were endued 
with bodily ftreng|h and force greatly above 

human, 
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human, in her we have a fpecimen of as 
unnatural flrength of mind. Jefus and his 
difciples fignalized themfelves by diflodging 
thefe ufurping demons, and thereby fliowr 
ing their fuperiority and absolute autho- 
rity over them ; which leaves no room to 
doubt, that his Spirit can poflefs the bodies^ 
and elpeciklly the ipirits of mankind, in 
as abfolute a manner, as to make them acSl^ 
and even think, as he pleafes. 

The belief of this was fb ftrong a- 
ijiong all the Heathen nations, that on 
it .the whole bufinefs of oracles was 
founded ; which made fo much noife a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans, that it 
would have been deemed blafphemy to 
deny, and great profanenefs even to doubt 
of the divine infpiration of the minifters 
of the gods, as they were reckoned on 
thefe occafions ; and who, on this account, 
had the name of enthujiajis^ as being under 
a divine enthufiafm or pofleffion. Nay, 
the wifeft of them carried it yet further, 
even into common life, and appear to have 
been fully perfuaded, that no great or ex- 
traordinary aiflion was ever either under- 
taken or accQmplilhed, without fome de- 
gree of this enthufiafm. 

Our 
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Our wifer moderns, being loath, afs it 
would feem, to be fo much indebted to 
God, as deliverance from the fpirit which 
the Apoftle fays works effectually in the 
children of difobedieiice, and leads thm 
captive at his will, would make them, 
have found a way of explaining all the ef- 
fects of fpirits, whether good or bad, on 
mankind, by a fyftem merely nSechanicaf. 
Thefc effeds, by tacking a new fenfe t6 
the old Word, they call by the difg^iaceftil 
term of enthujiafm ; and for all who havi 
any regard to the influcncfe of fpitits(, gcx)d 
or bad, they have coinefd two other^ terms 
of difgrace, to which no mortal can af' 
fix a meaning, viz. Fanatks^ and M^id. 
Feftus dealt more honeftly with the A- 
poftle Paul: he thought him mad, and 
told him fo ; but in the gentleft manned 
that fuch an imputation could be convey- 
ed, ** Paul, thou art befide thyfelf : much 
" learning doth make thee mad." In the 
prcfent (late of human nature, no man 
can be quite fecure againft mifUkes, 
even where the conftitution is beft and 
founded. But the fnialleft diforder in the 
animal fyflem affeAs the intelleiJlual and 
rational powers; and wheh carried to a 

certain 
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tertiaia height, entirely perverts and over- 
turns them. This we call madnefs. But 
there are, as many different degrees of it, 
as there are of bodily diforders' which oc- 
• cafion it: and fomething there mnft be of 
this kind where-ever men are very confi- 
dent and warm, without proper evidence 
an4 rational grounds. But however th^t 
may be the cafe of fiich .^s are under the 
infllience of evil fpirits, which perhaps is 
mpre common than any of us are aware 
of} yet it neither does, nor can be the cafe, 
of thofe who ire poflefled by the Spirit of 
God, and under the divine influence, and 
leading. Every ftep in their way is laid out 
by jJerfedl wifdom, and of courfe fuppprt- 
ed by the trueft and moft perfedl reafon. 
Every deviation from it is a piece of folly;; 
and the further they recede, the nearer 
they approach to the height of madnefs. 
And when Perfedl Wifdom condefcerids to 
take the leading and guiding of fuch as 
cannot guide thepnfelves, what name fhall 
we. give to thofe who will not follow? 

But, fay the wife men of the world, if 
men are thus poflefled and aifluated by xht 
Spirit, what becomes of human liberty? 
and if that is gone, there can be no fuch 

Vol. I. 3 H thing 
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thing as mcMTal virtue ; no human actons 
cither juftly rewardabk or puniihable, 
and the whole fyftem of righteous moral 
government is fubverted or deftroyed. 

I have no mind to enter into the intri-^ 
cacies of the difputes that have been rai- 
fed on the fubje<5t of human liberty, 
which, if ever that afiair comes to be 
well imderflood, I am fatisfied the diffe- 
rence of the feveral contending parries 
will be found to li€ more in words and 
terms than in the' thing itfelf. All are a- 
greed, that men, the freeft of them, arc 
heceflarily determined by what appears 
the ftrongeft motive ; that is, fuch as 
makes the ftrongeft imprefHon on the mind 
of the agent, or, which is the fame thing, 
excites the ftrongeft affedions and paffions, 
the immediate makers or determiners of 
what is called the W//, and perhaps that 
very thing itfelf. Could any agent be fup- 
pofed fp pferfedl as never to be miftaken or 
milled by falfe appearances, every motive 
would have its juft weight, neither more 
nor lefs ; and the whole condudl of fuch 
an agent would be perfedlly regular, and 
fuch as it ought to be : and if that is not 
moral virtue, I know not what is. By 
* what 
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yrh2Lt means the Creature comes to be thus 
enlightened or detjcrmined, pan make no 
alteration in the nature « of his adlions. 
When all is iaid that can be faid for gi- 
ving the creature the honour of being ma- 
iler of his own a(5lionSy when it comes to 
bje traced to its rife and original, it will 
appear, that it is " by the grace of God that 
" we are what we are." Thofe who are pofr- 
feShd and led by the Spirit of God, are no 
more treated like docks or ftoi|e^, than the 
'wifcft philpfopher treats hiinfelf ; only 
with this radvantage, that they are more 
diredlly taught of God, and better fecured 
againft being impofed on by falfe appear- 
ances, and of courfe more fteadily and 
ftriiStiy virtupTtre.. 

On this view, and that which the gofpel 
6f Chrift gives, it is of no moment whe- 
ther hum^u ax^ons are rewardable or not. 
That is an extrii^al circuinftance, which 
does not alter the nature of the a<5lions as 
they are in themfelves, and abflradling 
from the motives on which they proceed. 
He muft know very little of himfelf, I 
may fay nothing, who imagines that he 
can ever requite his creator for the be- 
nefits he has received; and with what 
3 H 2 face 
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face then can he expecfl to be rewarded, e- 
ven on the impoflible fuppofition of his 
having done all that he ought to have 
done ? The plan of moral government is 
no other than a plan of man's contriving, 
under the influence of a fpirit which cer- 
tainly is not of God, by this fare token, 
that it lies diredly contrary to his decla- 
red mind. By the free gift he has made 
of eternal life in his ever-blefled Son, he 
has given all the reward man is capable 
of receiving ; and they who do not treat 
him as a liar, but believe his faithful 
word, receive the earned of the Spirit, 
the principle of this life : and thofe who 
will not have it by gift, unlefs they can 
have the honour of deferving it, will in 
the end find themfelves puniflied as fuch 
infolence deferves ; and that we are well 
aflured is everlafting deftrudlion from the 
prefence of the Lord, and the glory of his 
' power ; the natural iiTue of moral govern-^ 
ment, and themeafures of juftice. Put it 
is the happinefs of thofe who are led by 
the Spirit to live, (as every creature fhould 
do}, by the free fovereign grace of the 
creator, that they are under no fuch law ; 
^^ Sin ihall not have dominioa over them; 

'' for 
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for they are not tinder law, but under 
^\ grace." 



22. Heaven; 'or^ The World of Spirits, 

WHen nien attempt to fpeak upon 
fubjedls they do not underiland, 
it would be ftrange if they did not ftum- 
ble into abfurdities. There is nothing 
more real than theexiftence of fpirits, and 
of courfe 'what niay very properly be called 
the ivorld of fpirits^ in contradiftindlion to 
this material one which we inhabit. But as 
we have no powers capable of perceiving 
fpirits, and indeed can know nothing of 
them but what we can obferve about our- 
felves, or thqfe we have accefs to converfe 
with, we can form no notion of them, nor 
their way of fubfifting and aiEling, but by 
an analogy with our world ; an analogy io ' 
remote, and which needs fo much adjuft- 
ing, that it is the hardeft thing in the 
world to avoid miftakes, and even abfiir- 
dities of the grofleftkind; and would have 
been abfolutely impoflible, had it not been 
for the condefcenfion our creator has, 
ihown in the information he has given us 

of 
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of what he alone perfe^y: koows ; and he 
has given us as much as we need to know, 
and, one may fay, as much as we are ca-* 
pable of in our prefent ftate. 

When we have purfued our iearch into 
the nature of thofe beings we call Jpiriu^ 
our knowledge of them will be found to 
coniift almofl wholly of negatives; that 
they are not matter^ nor capable of any of 
thofe properties that belong to matter. 
This has been carried fo far, as becaufc 
matter cannot fubfift but in fome place, 
or without occupying a certain qtuintity 
of what, is called j^or^^ fome very acute 
philofophers have thought^ that fp^rits, 
which cannot occupy fpace as bodies do,, 
could not be faid to be any where : and 
much unintelligible reafoning has been 
employed on eath fide, • to prove, or dif- 
prove, what no mortal can poflibly form 
any diftin£t: conception of. The moft we 
can make of it is, to conclude, that Spirits 
are fubfifling where they adl, and produce 
their cffefts. 

That the human fpirit, which we call 
the Jhul of fnafij fubfills and a^ in and by 
the body, is hardly poflible for any one to 
doubt. But how it fubfifts, and how it 
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:sL&s there, the moft learned philofopher 
knows no more than the meaneft peafant. 
No wonder then that we know nothing of 
fuch created fpirits as we neither have nor 
can have any ienfible or perceptible corre- 
:fpondence with. We have got two words 
in our language to diftingdifh the difle^ 
rent abodes of good and bad fpirits, viz. 
'Skavm and HelL Both are defcribed in 
the facred record, fo far as we are capable 
ef apprehending them. But a defcription 
wh^re djie terms are not underftood, could 
make us never a jot wifcr ; and therefore 
the indulgent author has Ihadowed it out 
"under fuch images as we are bcft acquaint- 
al with i focan/CHy jis a ftate of pcrfe<ft hapn- 
pine& and pleafure; and iv//, as the ex*- 
trcmity of mifcry and torment: and vrheh 
we arc aflured of this, it is a matter of no 
moment in what determinate place thofe 
who are thus happy or mifcrablc have 
their refidence allotted them. The only 
purpofe an inquiry of this nature could 
anfwcr is, to avoid, if poffible, erroneous 
or falfe Conclufions, which may fillthe 
mind with fuch prejudices as may in forae 
cafes have a very pernicious tendency. 

Heaven 
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Heaven and hell being diredHy ojppofitc 
with refpedl to the inhabitants, it feems 
reafonable to conclude, that they fhould 
likewife be oppofite with refpedl to fitua- 
tion. But as it is impoffible to know what 
will be the (late of the eternal fyftem when 
the prefent one ihall pais away, and all 
things, even heaven and earth, be made 
new; our inquiries and decifions on the 
prefent ftate of the world of fpirits, even 
though juft, would anfwer no purpofe be- 
yond a prefent world, and the ftate of 
things as they now are ; but may be of great 
ufe to prevent miftakes, and being impofed 
on by falfe appearances, and the undue in- 
fluence of this outward fenfible world ; to 
which our prefent conftitution i$ £o much 
fitted, and on which we have fuch an im* 
mediate dependence, that it is no wonder 
numbers of mankind look no further. 

But thofe who know any thing of God 
the creator, muft know, that this material 
fyflem is but an under-agent, or rather 
the inftrument which he employs in ex- 
erting his power for the fupport of his 
creatures ; and where-ever he diredlly and 
immediately exerts that power to the fenfe 

znd 
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and obiervation of the creature, there is 
heaven^ in the common fenfe of that term : 
and if there is any particular place where 
he does it more than another, that we 
naturally imagine is his peculiar re- 
fidence and dwelling-place. But when 
he fills heaven and earth* what Ihall we 
pitch on for the place of his throne ? as it- 
is, I believe, commonly enough imagini^d, 
he fome where or other keeps his court 
with all his angels, his miiiifters, and fer- 
vants about him, like the kings of this 
world, from whom this image appears to 
have taken its rife. 

When he is faid to fill heavfsn and earth, 
it is evident enough, that heaven muft be 
the fame which Mofes in the hiftory of 
the creation tells us God then called by that 
name ; that immenfe invifible fluid, &c. in 
which this earth, and all other vifible bo- 
dies, are contained. The original name in 
that language fignifies both place and pla- 
cers, an expanfion which places and keeps 
in their proper place all things' in that or- 
der the wife archite(5l ordained them, to 
Hand fo long as this fyftem fhould conti- 
nue. And if this is the heave^;is where 
God is faid to dwell, and to havq his 

Vol. I. 3 I throne. 
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throne, it would follow, that heaven is 
not fo very remote, as that there fhould 
need an immenfely long journey to arrive 
at it; nay, that we are locally there al- 
ready, where God dwells ; but want the 
ncceiTary organs and perceptive powers for 
making the proper advantages of our fir 
tuation, and living as perfe<3: fpirits do. 

But this has been thought a depretia- 
ting the Divine Majefty, who is faid to 
dwell on high ; and accordingly we find 
thofe who knew beft how to addrefs him, 
always looked upward, and lifted up their 
eyes toward heaven. The Apoftle Paul fpeab 
of the third heavens as the place where the 
Deity peculiarly refides in all the glory of his 
majefty : and when Jefus was fet down on 
the right hand of the Father, he is faid to 
be exalted far above all the heavens- 

From thefe, and fuch like expreflions, 
many having imagined fomething like the 
lower, fecond, an4 third ftories, in our 
buildings, confider the grofs atmofpbere, 
which is ftretchcd above this earth, as the 
Joweft, or firft heaven : the boundaries of 
the fecond are not eafily adjufted, but are j 
generally thought to reach to~ the fixed 1 
ftars : and feme unknown place beyoad . 
thefe; they call ' the third. Whether it j 

was 
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was on this view they were induced to 
it,, I cannot fay; but fome have been 
very pofitive, that the refidence of the 
Divine Majefty is without the boun^ls 
of this material fyftem, and make it the 
diftinguifhing property of that immenfe 
being to acjl at any diftance where he is 
not prefent; the only falVothat could pre- 
ferve this opinion from the imputation of 
removing God out of the world, common- 
ly csAlcd At foei/hi. 

But however that may be, and what- 
ever extramundane fpace may be pitched 
on for this purpofe, certain it is, that this 
cannot be what the creator himfelf called 
heaven. It is not conceivable how the 
fame name fliould be employed in the fame 
record to fignify another thing, which has 
no relation to what he called fo^ and there- 
by taught us to call fo. They may feem 
to come nearer the truth who make thefe 
material heavens an image and fenfible ex^ 
hibition of the fpiritual, and this laft the 
proper refidence of God, who is a fpirit, 
and the father of fpirits. But neither doth 
this mend the matter much ; for thefe 
fame fpiritual heavens muft either be in 
the fame place with the material ones, or 
3 I z beyond 
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beyond the utmoft verge of them ; that is, 
no mortal knows where. And the mofe 
narrowly circumftances are laid together, 
and confidered, ^the greater will the ab- 
furdity appear, of attempting to adjuft 
the immenfity of that being who pofleflfes 
all the ftilnefs of being fo eflentially, that 
where-ever any thing exifts, there he mufl 
•be, 

This conlideration, I believe, is what 
has determined the moft confiderate to al^ 
low the immenfity of the divine prefence, 
as well as his being. But ftill they think 
themfelves bound to diftinguifh between 
' that and his manifeftative or glorious pre^ 
fence: and there is fome reafon for. the dif^ 
tincftion j for we find himfelf often fpeak* 
ing of hiding and of manifefting him- 
felf arid his glory : and, in fa(5l, we find, 
that the moft part of mankind are fo far 
from beholdilig his glory, that they do not 
at all perceive his prefence. But whether 
this may not be more owing to their want 
of proper faculties and perceptive powers, 
than to diftance of any kind, Ihould be 
carefully confidered. The fun fliines e- 
qually through every part of the fyftem; 
\>\it bliad men perceive no more of the 

glory 
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glory of; his light, than if there was. 
none. 

But however this may be, we are furc 
he is not far from every one of us ; and 
where-ever he is, there his glory certainly 
is, whether it is perceived or not by the 
creaCture.' It may be of ufe to .confider 
what we often meet with in the books of 
Mofes, the glory of the Lord appearing 
in what our tranflators call a pillar of jirCy 
or lights and chud^ the fubftance of the 
material heavens, exhibited in that fenfible 
• form; and which demonftrated, that he was 
the fame who inhabited and dwelt in them 
as their proprietor and lord. We are told 
, ^kewife in the hiftory of the prophets, of 
' the heavens being opened, and their feeing 
vifions of God. None fure will be fo fooj- 
ifh as to imagine, that this was like opening 
the door of a houife, or particular apart- 
ynent, that one may fee what is within. 
The cafe of Stephen explaiiis it : He faw 
heaven opened, and Jefus Handing at the 
right hand of God. He was not as the 
old prophets ; or even as Paul when he was 
wrapt up to the third heaven, but could 
not fay whether it was in the body, or 
put of tjie body : Stephen was (landing 

before 
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before the Jewifh council, and did no more 
but look^ftedfaftly ap to heaven. Some- 
thing of the fame kind happened to the 
Apoftle Paul at his converlion : Jefiis ap- 
peared to him in a light far exceeding the 
light of the fun, which might; very pro- 
perly be called an opening of the heavens ; 
the light of his glory, who dwells in light 
inacceflible, breaking through the more 
grofs and dark parts of that fluid or ex- 
panfion, which we are taught to call the 
heavens. And it is likely enough, that 
when John Baptift faw the heavens open- 
ed, and the Spirit of God defcending on 
Jefus at his baptifm, that it was fomething 
of the fame kind. 

This perhaps riiight be improved, to 

lead us into a jufter and more confident 

notion of the third heavens the Apoftle 

Paul fpeaks of; viz. That they are not 

like the ftories in Noah's ark, lower, 

fecond, and higheft, in point of place j 

but the different coilftitution, if ^e 

may call it fo, of the heavens, fuited to 

the different conftitutions of the feveral 

orders of creatures which have theit refi- 

I dence and abode in that immenfe expan- 

I fion. There can be little doubt that this 

! grofs fttmofphere in which we live anc^ 
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breathe, is the loweft. We may eafily con- 
ceive the diflference there is between this, 
and that part of the flnid, which is free 
from the grofs fteams and exhalations of 
this earth, or fuch bodies as are of the' 
fame kind, where there is nothing but 
light and air : and as conceivable a differ-' 
enqe there mull be between even that, and 
pure light, withput any mixture of the groff- 
er particles of air. We need not amufe our- 
felves with gueffing where this laft is to be 
found in the material fyftem. It may be 
fiiflScient to fay, that this is the only part 
of the fyftem which he " who is light, and 
" in whom is no darknefs at all," chufes 
to refide immediately in, and by which he 
manages every part of it, produces every 
thing that is produced, ajid all the chan- 
ges ^ and alterations which are made 
throughout the fyftem, to the utmoft exr 
tent of it. It mighl: be thought extrava- 
gant to imagine, that there are different 
orders and ranks of fpirits above us : and 
that as there are many different fpecies 
pf animals below us, every one of them 
placed in their proper element and way 
of living, fuited to their conftitution; 
in the fame maniler, thpfe beings which 
are above us ftiould have their pro- 
per 
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per place and ftation fuiting the purpo- 
fes they are defigned for. But as the know- 
ledge of thefe things, even if it conld be 
attained, cpuld anfwer little or no purpofe 
to us in our prefent ftate ; it would be but 
idle for us to amufe ourfelves with guelT- 
ing about it, when we have more bufinefs 
of moment upon our hands than our fliort 
lives can ferve to accom'plifli. 



23. The Way to Eternal Ltfe^ 
Matth. xix. 1 6. — 2 1 . 

IT Was a true teftimony that was given 
by the Apoftle conderning Jefus Chrift, 
on a jGngular occafion, That he was a man 
approved, of rather authorifed and atceft- 
ed, of God : and indeed he was fb in the 
fulleft and ftrongeft manner that can be i- 
magii;ied. And when the whole evidejnice 
was completed and laid together, he was 
declared, manifefted,^ to be the Son of 
God, with fuch power, that it is not con- 
ceivable how it could be refifted by any ra- 
tional being. 

This charadler prefents him unto us, noft 
only as a teacher fent from God, and 

wbofe 



\ 
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*wIiofe every word was to bq refpecJled as 
a divine oracle, but as the perfe(5l image 
of the invifible Father, exhibiting at once 
the awfiil majefty of almighty . power, 
and the alluring fweetnefs of fovereign 
grace, love, and kindnefs. His hiftory 
therefore muft merit our utmoft .attention : 
for in every particular of his . behaviour^ 
we. are inftrudled in what wemay expedl 
from God in parallel circuraftances } and 
there are very few* cafes we can be in, if 
any at all, to which we may not find 
.fomething parallel in the record we, have 
in our hands. 

Among the numerous incidents of this 
kind, though there may perhaps be fome 
that may be thought more encouraging, 
|:here are none .more inftruSive than that 
befo^-e us ; for it carries an authentic re- 
folution of the important queftion, How 
one Ihall come to inherit eternal life ? 

The young gentleman appears to have 
been, very much in earrieft. We are told 
he came running, as one afraid of miffing 
the opportunity of being inftru<fled by 
fuch a teacher. He applies to him with 
great refpedl ; and gives him a title, which, 
on the views he had of him, proved to be 

Vol. I. 3 K tooi 
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too high; Good Majicr. Had he kno^w^n 
and believed him to be what he really 
was, the creator and fovereign pf the u-. 
niverfe, he had received no rebuke : but 
as he had no higher notion of him- than 
that of a prophet or teacher fent of God, 
he was very juftly reproved for giving him 
a title belonging only to God. Some have 
beea thoughtlefs enough to imagine,that pur 
Lord here refufes that title, as too high for 
him, and thus renoimces all pretexifipns to 
proper Deity. But he docs not. He only 
puts a queftion to the man, Why he gave 
him a title which could belong to none 
but God ? And had he known the Son of 
God fo well as to be able to anfwer, that 
he meant to acknowledge him as fuch, the 
queftion had never been put. 

But it is the Lord's anfwer to the que-r 
ftion we have mainly to confider ; and it 
merits fo much more confideration, that 
it has been improved by the admirers of 
moral government, as they call it, to o- 
verturn and fet afide the whole fyftem of 
fovereign grace, as the Appftle Paul has 
fully declstred and confirmed it, and ths^t 
with fuch plainnefs, and ftrength of evi- 
flence, that nothing but rooted prejudice 

can 
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4:aa either evade or refift. Wc may be 
'^ell aflured, that our Lord, and his a- 
jpoftle, whom he taught and fent forth 
^ith aiithority to teach and inftru<5l the 
Gentile world, did not, nor poffibly could, 
contradict one another in ariy point ; and 
leaft of all in a matter of fuch moment:. 
Nor is there indeed the leaft Ihadow of 
inconfiftency between them. 

The manner in which the queftion was 
put; very naturally led the infallible teach- 
er to give the anfwer he did; Had he 
fimply alked, How he fhould inherit eter- 
nal life ? it is more than probable he woujd 
have told him as he did his difciples, 
** That he himfelf was the way^ the truth,' 
" and the life ; and that no man could 
^^ come unto the Father but by him." But 
the poor roan, full of the fpirlt of the de- 
generated difciples of Mofes, had ho doubt 
but that the inheritance muft be earned 
by doing ; and all he wanted w^s, a di- 
fedidn what good thing he fhould do to 
fecure the great point he had in view. 

The wife Matter kfaew the man perfe(5l-» 
ly^ and frames his anfwer upon the prin- 
ciples of perfedl truth, but fo as ihould 
3 K a effedlually 
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ciFeiSlually reach conviction to liim on his 
own views. The general anfwer he gives 
him is a fundamental truth, " If thou wilt 
" enter into . life, keep the command- 
f* ments." The commandments of God, 
it cannot be 4oubted, take in all the du- 
ties he requires, or the whole mind of God^ 
with refpecl to the method of conveying e- 
ternal life to the dead finners of mankind y 
for die they muft to this world, ere they 
can live to God. Life of every kind is 
the creator's gift; and the moft excellent 
life muft be the moft valuable gift. It 
was free to him to give it or nor as he 
pleafed ; and with-holding it could b^ no 
injury even to an innocent creature. It muft 
therefore have been free to, him to convey 
it in what manner he pleafed ; and he has 
ehofcn to do it by his Son Jefus Chrift. It 
is then only by believing the gift that we 
can know any thing qf it ; and acquiefcing 
in the way by which he conveys it, is the 
only mean by which we can come to the 
ei-yoyment of it : and hence believing the 
teftimony God has given of his Son, or 
faith in Jefus Chrirft, is the firft duty, on 
which all other duties depend, and become 
pradHcabk by a fijpner. 

This 
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This fuggefts an obfervation of very 
great moment, That there never was a law 
given to mankind, until the foundations of 
every duty were previoufly laid in an aft 
of pure, fovereign grace, free gifts beflowed, 
or, which is equal in this cafe, promifed 
4:0 be beftowed in due time. We need fay 
nothing of the primaeval law given the 
firft parents of mankind. They had newly 
received being and life, with all that could 
make fuch a life eafy and comfortable. 
When he gave a peculiar law to thje Ifrael- 
itifh nation, he had by his almighty power, 
exerted in a moft ftriking and illuftrious 
^ manner, delivered them from a long and 
grievous Jbondage,and was ready to put them 
in pdlTeflion of the land he had promifed 
unto their fathers. The law given to man- 
kind in general was eftablilhed on a great- 
er gift, and infinitely better promifes ; even 
the gift of eternal life, fecured in the hands 
of his ever-blefled Son, whom he promi- 
fed from the beginning, and in due time 
fent to be the faviour of the world. When 
^this foundation is overlooked and negledl- 
ed, not only are the obligations and pro- 
per motives to obedience fet afide, but the 
only folid principles and foundation on 

which 
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i«rhich kll the duties both of religion and 
morality can ibtnd, are ftt afide at Ac 
fame time. 

This is more tlian implied in the direc- 
tion our Lord gave in the paflage before 
us, when he concludes with bidding him; 
corne and follo'w him ; which he makes at 
leaft as neceflary as what he had told him 
of keeping the commandments ; nay, fa 
neceflary, that whatever elfe he might do, 
the commandments cotild not be kept at 
all without this. Nor is this contradi<5led 
by what he had faid of keeping the com- 
mandments. He affirms indeed, that the 
commandments muft be kept by every 
man who propofes to enter into lifi^ ; and 
they muft be kept too as the all-wife law^ 
giver has laid them. But by the detail ht 
gives here, which is wholly confined to the 
fecond table of the law, it is evident he 
could not mean, that every man who ob- 
ferved thefe commandments fhould enter 
into life. There are two general heads 
under which all the particular duties arc 
comprehended, viz. the love of God, 
and of our neighbour. He mentions 
only the laft, in which he knew the 
gentleman was very defedlive, aiad on 

which 
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ijwrhich he defigned to eonvidl him. He 
kaew the love of the world was lying very 
deep in his heart, though he flattered 
himfelf that lie had kept all thefe com-^ 
mandments from his youth. He puts him 
accordingly to ' the trial, ** Go fell what 
" thou haft, and give to the poor, and 
" thou fhalt have treafure.in heaven: and 
*^ come and follow me." The poor jnan 
icould not bear the thoughts of fuch ^n 
exchange ; and went away very forrow- 
ful, becaufe he could not have the hea- 
yenly inheritance without parting with 
the earthly ; nor reconcile the love of God, 
Stnd the love of a prefent world, fo as 
they might dwelj together in the fame 
Jieart ; which our Lord aiid his apoftles 
aflure us is a|>folutely impoflible. See 
Matth. vi. 24. ; James iv. 4. ; i John v, 15. 
There is another text, Rev. xxii. 14. 
which has been abufed to the fame un- 
happy purpofe, " Blefled are they that do 
" his commandments, that they may have 
"right to the tree of life;" where our 
tranflation leads us to imagine, that doing 
the commandments, gives fright to the 
tree of life ; which, we are fure, is not to 
be h^d but by a, fovereign free gift. To 

' redify 
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recSlifjr this Aiiftake, we need only have rc» 
courfe to the originaL The word e^»». 
which our tranflators have rendered a 
right y does not fignify a legal right y or juft 
title, but only freedom and liberty to make 
ufe of any thing as our own, however we 
came by it. 

But the capital argument for the plan 
of moral government, as they call it, ^nd 
on which all the reft depend, or any 
ftrength that can be pretended in them, \\ 
taken from what the fcriptures have in- 
culcated over and over, viz, that in the 
final judgement God fhall render unto e- 
very man according to his works, whether 
they have been good or bad. This.is.a pro- 
pofition which no man who profefles any 
regard either to fcripture or reafon, or even 
believes a judgement to come, can poffibly 
make any doubt df. But if men were at 
pains to confider what works are good, and 
what are evil, in the fight of God ; and 
that by works are meant, not only our 
outward a(5lions, but our wprds^ and even 
our thoughts, all which fhall be brought 
into judgement; they would eafily per*' 
ceive what a bold adventure it muft be 
fo appear in the prefence of the all-know- * 

ing 
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xng God on this footing. The Pfalttrift; 
lias determined it, " that no flefh living 
*^ could be juftified in his fight,. if he fhould 
** enter into judgement with them/* 

But let it be ^obferved, that it is nb lefs 
an effential part of the divine law, that we 
ihould believe in the name of Jefus Chrift^ 
-whom God has fent, than that we Ihould 
perform any the plaineft duties of morali- 
ty; nay, fo effential is it, that where this 
faith is not working by love, none of the 
commandments of God can be fcet)t as the 
great Lawgiver has laid them. When 
men then are judged according to their 
works, it is not, may not be imagined, 
that the capital, the damning fin, Ihould 
be overlooked. For this" is the Jhile given, 
by the Judge himfelf, *' He that believeth^ 
" and is baptized, fliall be faved ; but he 
" that believeth not, Ihall be damned/' 
Thisf he has told us " is the work of 
" God,'* according to which the fentence 
will pafs, " that we believe on him whom 
"he hath fent," John vi. 29.; and no o- 
ther works can come into confideration^ 
fo as to be fuftained good, but fuch as 
are produced by this faith j viz. the exer- 
cifes and adlings of that love to God and 
^ VoL.L 3 L man, 
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man, which nothing but faith in Ghrift 
can produce in the hearir of mran in ^ 
prefent unhappy citcumftances. Accor- 
dingly we are fairly tdd, that in Chrift 
Jefus ; that is, on the plan of tke divine 
government as it ftands under his admini- 
ftration, nothing can avatil but faidbj whicfe 
worketh by love ; and as this faith is^ not 
of ourfelves, but the free gift of God ; it 
lands in the fame thing with the new crea* 
ture, the walhing of regeneratioor, and re- 
newing of the Spirit, which he ffteds forth 
abundantly through Jefus Chrift the Sa*. 
viour. This fame Saviour being tfee judge, 
they muft certainly be fafe who have fiiel- 
tered themfelves under his care. But as 
for thofc his enemies, who would not have 
him to rieign over them, and fcorned to 
be indebted to his grace, one may eafilf 
forefee what they have to expeft. 



The End of the Firft Volume- 
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The Second Volume i^ in this 
prefs, and the third will be put to 
prefs when the fecond is jfiniihed. 
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